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PREFACE PO BENARES. 

Halp the memoir was printed before Mr. Fisher took leave. 
Portions of Parts III. and IV. remained to he compiled, and much 
of Part IV. that had been compiled required revision. Notes by 
Mr. E. J. Sinkinson, C.S., have been of much use in the prepara- 
tion of the notice. The article on Benares city was written by 
Mr. Davids, head-clerk of the Collector’s Office, Benares. Assis- 
tance has been rendered by Mr. F. W. Porter, the Collector, and 
Kdjd Siva Prasad, to both of whom nearly all the proofs have 
been submitted. Other obligations are acknowledged in loco. 

Fyzabadj 

The %th March, 1884. 


J, P. H. 
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BEN^ARFJS. 




P A E T I 

gkographigal and descriptive. 

Desases (Bandras),^ a di.strict in the division ol the same name, lies 
Boundaricg, area, between north latitude 25°-8' and 25°-35' and east 
^0’ longitude 82°-42' and 83®-36^®. It is bounded on the 

north by the Jaunpar district ; on the north-east and east by the Ghazipur 
district ; on the south-east by the Shahabad district of Lower Bengal, from 
which it is separated by the Karmnasa river ; on the south by the Mirzapur 
district ; and on tho west by the Mirzapur and Jaunpur districts. The adjoining 
sub-divisions of neighbouring districts are — in Jaunpur, parganah Maridhu in 
ihe tahsll of the same name, parganah BiMsi in tahsil Jaunpur, and tappas 
Guzara and Chan Jwak in tahsil Earakat; in Ghazipur, parganahs Elianpur 
and Sayyidpur-Bhitari in tahsil Sayyidpor, and Mahaich and Zamauiah in tahsil 
Zamaniah j in ShahaLad, parganah Chainpiir in the Bhabhiia sub-division j 
and in Mirzapur, pargauahs Kera Mangraur and Bhadohi of the Family 
Domains, Bhiiili, Chuntir and Karyat Sikhur in tahsil Chunar, and taluka 
Majhwdin tahsil Mirzapur. 

The district is of irregular shape, but the western horrndary may be roughly 
said to make right angles with the northern and southern boundary lines. On the 
north-east the Ghdzipur district juts into this district, forming a half-crescent- 
shaped boundary. On the south-east, Shtthfibiid similarly cuts away from the 
four-sided figure that would be formed by prolonging the southern and north- 
ern boundaries, from the points where the Ganges enters and leaves the district. 
The extreme length of the district from west to east is about 54 miles ; its breadth 


' The n]aterial.s for this notice have been obtained from full notes by Mr. B. J. Sinkinsoii* 
C.S (JS7I-72), anti brief notes by Mr. B W. Torter, C.S., the lltjn’blc l^dja Siva Fvaaail, C.S J., 
and other oflScers now or foimerly connected with the dMUiict. The principal printed authoriticj 
have bueu tho foJlowiag : Sir ti, M, Elliot’s /iape« 0 / Me /Vorih IT esifirn Provinces or Supple^ 
mental Crijssary, edited by Mr. Beames ; the same author's IJiatory of India, edited by 

Profes*!^ Iiowson (8 volumes, 1867-77) ; the late Professor Ulochmanu’s 'I'ext ami Tmn.slation 
of the Aln^i-Ahbari ; the lato Keverend M. A, Sherving’s Jdindu 7'ribesand Castes (3 volumes), 
his ib'acred City of the Hwdwi (1868), find miscellaneous papers in tho Befigal Asiatic Socieii/^s 
Journalj Jyx, Oldliam's Chdtipuv Memoir (d volumes, i87(l-7ti); Mr. Shake->pear’s 
fiom the Dunran Ifectjrds (2 volumes, 1873) ; Mr, Vbil. llobinaoii’g The Benares Rec()rd\- (un- 
published); ail anonymous History of the Benares Pro ivee (lieuarea : Lazarus & Co , 1882); the 
Hon’ble Mr Justice Landholding and the Relations of Lundloid and Tenant (1883; ; Mill’s 

Historv of India (Professor AVilsoii’a edition o£ l8f*G) ; Frinsep’s Benares Illustrated ; t\\Q 
Keverend S. Beal's Fo-fliaajMr. Curweu’g Bulwanlndma ; Warren Hastuig's Narrative (1863). 

Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, MA, Deputy SupcimtendeiU, Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, ha.s kindly furnished the following latitudes and longitudes for the extreme linrica 
of the district ; — 


North ... 
South 


Lat, , 


Ea.it .. 

t Lat. .. 

26'>-18'-2S" 

Long 

83°- 2'-.36" 

' 1, Long.. 

83°-36'.36" 

Lat. , 

. 26°- 8'-2U" 

West .. 

f Lat. .. 

26°-16'-23" 

Long... 

. 83'’-19'-30" 

• { Long.. 

82°.43'- a" 
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in the broadest part, in a line drawn north and south through Kafliadandi in 
parganah Kaswar, about eight miles west of Benares, is about 2S miles, and in the 
nairowest part, in the extreme east of jiarganah Narvvan, 5i- miles. The length 
of the boundary line is about 200 inile.s. The total area of the district, according 
to the last official statement (printed returns of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, dated Slat August, 1881), is 098 square miles, and the total 
population, according to the recent census (1881), 892,884, or 894'4 persons 
to the square mile. The density of the population is considerably greater than 
is found in any other district under the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, Further details of both area and population will be 
given in Part 111. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the smaller sub-divisions 
Adiriutstrative aredistributed among three tahsils or sab-collectorates, of 

sub-divisious. which one (Qangapur) forms part of the Family Domains 

of the Maharaja of Benares. In tlie.se have been merged 19 of the ancient 
sub-divisions known as parganah.s. The juiisdictions of civil and crimina 
justice are the Government mwm/i or petty jndge.?hip, and the twenty-one 
thdnas or reporting police-circles. In showing the relative situation of these 
cross-divi.sions, the following .synopsis gives also tbs area, population and land- 
revenue of each parganah 



Included 
by the 


Aebi in 
1881. 


Farganah. j({n-i-Akt,un “ 

® . m fc4 tinn m dlCtlon of 


/ Vor'i in i s « tion in diction of 

mr 1881-82. 2 1881. 


Benares ^ 


f Dehat Ami- 
1 nut. 

I Lohta 


Sheopur ... 
Katehar 

Jalhupur, . 
SuItAiiipui ... 
Athgaon ... 
Pandrah ... 
Kol Asia 


I Kaswar Sar-I 
L kar. I 


■) Benares i 
I ba Ha- 5 

veli. ( 


j' ICalehar. 

Harli I a 
Fanilrah 
Kolah 


Tahsil total 


4,90.071 


Gangapnr(Fa- K^gwnr Uaja, itaswar and 1,2d,360 118 604 
milr Domains, of .i-i 

file Mahdilj.l Airail. 

of Benares,) 


241,107 Mirza Murad, Iloh (■) 
ania. Bhelupuri, 
D.isasw a m e d h, 
Kotwali. 

60,121 Sikraul 
73,975 CholSpur, Chaube- 
pur. 

26,816 Sikraul, Chaubepur. 

7.919 Chnlapur 
25,419 Baragaon, Sikraul. 
36,396 Fhulpur, Barfigaon. 
70,069 Dholapur, Fhulpur, 
llarigaou. 

30,090 Rohaiiia, MirzS 

Murad. 


89,473 Mirza Murad, Ko- , , 
hania, I J 
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jurisdiction 
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f 

Barluiul 

Barhanl 

33,968 

66 

308 

SG,785,SakaI^tlia, 

> 





Cnaiidauli 




Rarab 

Ttoda 

42,505 

47 

34 

29,307 

Balua 



j 

rihfla 

ilhus 

27,978 

46 

642 

24,629 Anoagiir 


CD 

(handauii ... ^ 

Mawai 

M.awai 

30,664 

17 

626 

1 2,089, G&mnagiir ... 


k 03 
d 

Mahwiri 

Mail wail .. 

24,114 

32 

450 

19,445 B.alna 


o 


Mfijhwdr ... 
NanTan 

Majhiviira ,. 

40,939 

76 

698 

.13,445 Chandauli ... 



jNarwan 

67,113 

105 

37 6 

43,681 Snyyid-raj a, 



. 

Ralhupur ... 

Ualhupur .. 

34,643 

28 

326 

29,417 

$0 

B 

a 

ss 

1 ^ 
ir 



Tahsil total 

M. 

... 

2,80,»24 

418 

697 

240,098 

' 



District total 



8,96,268 

997 

610 

>892,076 

... 




All the parganahs shown in column 3 of the above statement were includ- 
History of those under Akbar’s revenue system in the Allahabad (J/d- 
«uii-di»isiou9. Mhds) suba, and their distribution among the aarkars may- 


be shown as follows ; — 


Snrksr* 


JiOKPCB . 


Renabks . 



Parganah. 1 

( Sarkar. 

Parganah. 


Kol.4b. 

r 

Barliaul, 

( 

1 

Benares ha HavoH. 

1 

CuunXr ...-j 

Tandd. 

lihUB 

Mawai. 

Kateliar. 

Mahwati, 

1 

HarbQ6. 

1 

Mnjliwira. 

11 

Pandrah. 

1 

Niii'wan. 

1 

Eaawdr. 

L 

ItfiUiupuv. 

L 

Afrad. 


The above statement is taken from Sir H. Elliot’s Supplemental Gloesary 
(edited by Mr. Beames'', and will be better understood if reference is made to 
the map in the same work, in -which the subas, sarkars and parganahs are 
restored, in many cases of course tentatively, as they stood in 1596. 

A brief account of some of the parganahs may be given, Kol Asia, the 
modern name of Kolah, Asia being a village (formerly the head -quarters of a 
tahsfl) in the modern parganah, is the only part of the present Benares dis- 
trict that was included in the Jaunpur sarkar. It came into Eajd Balwant 
Siidi’s possession by his marriage with Rdni Grnlah Knar, the daughter of 
Bariar Sinh, the parganah having been her dower. At the settlement in 1790, 
iSij- hundred and eight traTellera mast be added to this estimate to make the figures 
eorrespond \uth those given in the cemns returns of J88I. 








HISTORY OF THOSE SUB-DlVISIONS. » 

it was, owing to the administration of Balwant Siiih’s successors having ccn- 
tiiiued in the pargauah, treated as part of the Benares sarhar. On the death 
of the rani, Guldb Kuar, in 1805, the possession fell to Baja "Ddifc Wardin, and 
his title appears to have been confirmed by the British Government, A long 
course of litigation ensued between other members of the rani’s family 
and the raja, which need not be noticed here. [See Mr. P, Robinson’s 
Benares Records, pp. 54-98.] 

Six of the old parganahs were included in the Benares sarkdr, but, as a 
comparison of columns 2 and 3 in the first of the above statements will show, 
several of these Lave become sab-divided inio smaller parganahs, generally 
during the period of Rajd Balwant Siub’s rule. The reader who is curious as 
to the more minute history of these changes will find all that is known of 
them in Sir E. Elliot’s work already mentioned. 

The Chundr sarkdr was apparently little known at the time of Akbar’s 
Institutes, and some confusion and error must be allowed for in the attempted 
restoration of its parganahs. The names, however, have been with one exception 
retained to the present day, although the old areas cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained. The exception is pargauah Barah, which appears in the Ain as Tdndd, 
but the latter name is still held by two villages in the modern parganah. 
The name that comes last but one in the list (Narwan) is not entered in Pro- 
fessor Blochmann’s edition of the Ain, but Sir H. Elliot found it in some copies, 
and it is necessary to complete the number of parganahs that the sarkdr is said 
to have contained. 

From the time of the Ain-i-Ahbarl to the permanent settlement in 1790, 
we have no certain knowledge as to the constitution of the Benares province. 
We know from the records that it included the four sarkurs (those already named 
and Ghazi'pur), but not even in Mr. Duncan’s report on the general settlement 
of 1790 are the sub-divisions anywhere exactly laid down. It is true that they 
are enumerated, but so many tappas and talukas were divided off from the larger 
sub-divisions, that the re-alignmeut of the latter in the form in which they then 
stood would be an impossible, and perhaps an unprofitable, task. The constitution 
of the district of Benares, as it now stands, dates from a comparatively recent 
period. It is the trunk, so to speak, of the Benares province, after the dismember- 
ment effected, from time to time, as the necessities of administration demanded 
the creation of smaller areas for collectorates. Thus, in 181d, Ghfizipur became a 
new district, lopping off the north-eastern parganahs (see GhAi'I'pde) jin the 
same year Jaunpur was created, and, according to the records, took away 22 
parganahs, although probably this number included several tappas and talukas 
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that lire lot) 3 ely styleil parganahs ; and in 1830 the vast area of Mirzapur v/as 
separated anil placed under the local Collector of Customs. These severances 
were not effected without remonstrances from some of the land-holders of 
the tracts affected. This is evidenced not only by the protests extant in the 
records, but bv the not uufrequent transfers and re-transfers of individual par- 
ganahs prior to the final marshalling of the di.stricts in 1833, when, for the 
first time, the revenue and judicial jurisdietions may be said to have fairly coin- 
cided throughout the province. Even after this wo are told [by the editor of 
the Benares records] that “ the Benares ‘zila' and ‘district’ [terms used appar- 
ently to distinguish the judicial and revenue administrations! were repeatedly 
subjected to alterations, and for no five years in succession were the limits of 
the eollectorate exempt from some change.” Finality seems to have been 
reached, however, in 1852, when the parganahs contained in the district cor- 
responded with those of the present time. 

A word or two may be said about the larger sub-divisions known as tahdls. 
These of cour.se were a creation of British rule, the first mention of tahsilddrs 
(literally tah.iU holders; being found in the orders and instructions of Govom- 
ment conveyed to the Resident under date the 19th September, 1794. There it 
is stated that the Board were of opinion that it would be advisable to style 
the imils tahsildars or native collectors, as being an application more ’descrip- 
tive of their power and duties,” These officials— the old 4mils now chaiioed 
nlo tah.sildars were at the same time to be entrusted with the decision of all 
civil suits for money and persoiral property not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. 
At first the areas allotted to these functionaries varied greatly in size and im- 
portance. In 1797 they appear to have numbered sixteen within the limits 
of the present Benares district [Mr. Robinson’s Duncan Records, page 4i3J. 
Many of these were held by nominees of wealthy men, who found it conveni- 
ent to have buffers between themselves and the higher autliorities ; for at that 
time, and up to 1809, the position of tahsildars differed widely from that with 
which we are now familiar. The tahsildar {quondam ami]) was then not, strictly 
speaking, a paid official, but, rather a farmer of the revenue, or contractor on a 
large scale. He was held directly responsible for the revenue until 1795 when 
a change was made in his status by the extension of certain of the Beno-al re- 
gulations to the province. Thenceforward his direct responsibility ceased ; hut 
the remuneration he derived from his office continued to take the form of a 
oorainission or percentage until, in 1809, the present system of paid talisildars 
was introduced. In that year, owing to the abuses that had come to h>ht 
under the o]d system, all the parganahs and talukas now included in the 
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district became hn:ur tnhdl^ that is, the landhiildf-rs were roijuiri'd to pay ihcif 
revenue direct into the headquarters’ treasury. For tlip p.arts of tlie district, 
as it then stood, that lay beyond 10 kos from the headquarters’ treasury, 
tahsildars were appointed; but the whole of the area now in the district was 
placed, for the purpose of collecting the revenue, under a sin<;le tahsildar at 
Benares itself. The subsequent division into two tahsils — or rather into three, 
if the portion included in the maharaja’s fiimily domains be added — dates 
apparently from Mr. Chester’s revision of settlement in 1843, 

Benares being the head-quarters of a division, the highest civil offioisr is 

„ , the commis.sioner, who is also agent of the Grovernor-Geue- 

Civil staff. „ . . 

ral in his official relations with the maharaja of Benares, 

and ex-ofjicio superintendent of the maliaraja’s family domains. The highest 
civil and criminal court is that of the district judge, who decides appeals of 
both classes and tries original criminal cases on commitment from the m.sgiv- 
trates. The magisterial and revenue courts are those of the m.agistrate-collector 
and his subordinate staff, consisting as a rule of two covenanted olHcer.s, three 
uncovenanted deputy magistrate-collectors (one in charge of the treasury!, 
the two tahsildars, and {in 1882) a beuch of ten special Tnagi->trate8. The 
subordinate civil courts are those of the sub-judge, who has also the powers 
of a small cause court judge, and the munsif. The cantonment magistrate 
e.siercisea both civil and criminal jurisdiction in cantonments. The remaining 
civil officials are usually the civil surgeon and his three native assistants, 
the superintendent of the central and district jails, the district superin- 
tendent of police, the agent of the Bank of Bengal, the divisional and district 
engineers, the assistant commissioner of customs, the assistant sul)-deputy 
opium ageut, the post-master, the chaplain, the principal and three professors 
of the government college, the inspector of schools and his deputy, and the head 
master of the zila school, who is also superintendent of the wards’ imstitution. 

The military force quartered in Benares consists usually of a field battery of 

artillery, a wing of a British infantry regiment, and a 
Military force. • ! r n i • r r 

regiment of Bengal native infantry. 

In shape the district is an irregular elongated ellipse, having the Ganges 
as a chord, which divides it into two portions ; and these 
Physical features. jjjg principal subordinate administrative 

divisions. The north-western division consists of the Benares tahsil and tahsil 


Military force. 


Physical features. 


Gangdpur of the maharaja’s family domains ; and the south-eastern is known 
as the Chandauli tahsil. The aspect of the country is cheerful, though cha- 
racterized by a monotonous uniformity of level, Villages and hamlets are crowded 
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upon its fertile and aluindanfly wooded plains. Near'tliD banks of tlio inrgnr 
rivers the yronnil ia broken and intersected with ravines. Where the Gaiiffos 
has changed its course, the old bed is depressed some feet below the aoriiial 
surface level, and is generally inundated during the fresbots in the rainy season. 
This depressed land is nowhere of any great extent, owing to the absence of 
alluvial action on a large'scale. It varies in breadth from a few feet in parts to 
about a mile opposite the island of Ramchandipnr, a few miles north of the 
city of Benares. From its liability to inundation this land is denominated 
lari, in contradistinction to the tiparwdr, or lands beyond the reach of ordinary 
river floods. The commencement of the upland formations is eleavlv defined 
by a sharp rise of a few'feet, where the surface almost invariably consists of 
loose gravelly matter. This rise marks the old bank of the river. Physically, 
the low-laud forinations'^(tarfj are characterized by extreme fertility, and by 
the absence of trees, wells, tanks, and habitations. A few stunted babd^l trees 
flourish in solitary state, but they never grow in clumps or attain the same size 
and vigor as those on the higher lands. The Chandanli tahsil or south-eastern 
portion of the district, except where it adjoins Mirzapur and in the parganahs 
bordering on the Ganges, lies lower than the north-western portion, and°in the 
rains a large proportion of it ia generally nnder water. The parganahs of this 
tahsil that border on the Ganges are much more fertile than its remaining 
ones ; these are marshy and comparatively unproductive, their revenue-rates 
being scarcely half the district average. 

There are no natural elevations in the district, the surface consisting of a 
Heights. level plain with a pntle upward slope on each side from 

the central depression. The principal stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey are three in number and are all in the Obandauli tahsil. r 
The following list of them, with the latitude and longitude of each aud the 
height in feet above mean sea level, has been kindly supplied by Mr. J. C. N. 
Hennessey 


Parganah. 

Name of station. 

Latitude. 

LongitndB. 



0 f „ 

° r ff 

H&Twan ... 

Miih-vsari 

Majh-Viar 

Barhani 

Hirdejrar ... 

Sihti 

25 17 49 56 
25 54 23-06 
25 12 2-63 

S-7 27 21 -90 
S3 16 42-84 
88 16 U-76 


Height. 


276-07 

288-88 

293-00 


c, - — uavB ueeu xauen toy the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey officers [see Great Trigonometrical Survey Heights, North-We.stern 
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Provinces and Bengal, Roorkee, 186&, and the chails Tith indejics puhlished 
by the Surveyor-General]. It will suffice here to mention the highest and 
lowest : the highest was 262’flG feet, on the top of the first milestone from 
Benares towards Ghiizi pur j the lowest was 233‘29, in the village of Kodai. 
The zero of gauge of the Ganges at the Man Mandir observatory is 19G'8. 

The soils of the district are of the three kinds ordinarily found in the Do£b 
„ and in neighbonriuo' districts, viz, — fl) djlrnaf. a mixture of 

clay and sand ; (2) Unii' or haluti, pure sand or .soil in which 
sand largely predominates ; and (3) wiajiydr, rich clay. The last is perhaps 
the prevailing kind, but it is generally more or less mixed with s.und. Whoro 
the proportion of sand is too groat or too small, the fertility is diminished, hut 
the greater part of the district is very fertile. The lowlands (iori) are princi- 
pally a composition of a black soil, called Jcarail, resembling the mdr of Bun- 
deikhand, mixed with sand. The proportion of sand is greater P..S the deposit 
is more recent. There is little land now in the district considered too poor for 
rice or paddy cultivation, and it is nothing uncommon to see patches of rice 
growing here and there about an dsar plain, whore the land is strongly im- 
pregnated with saline matter. This is tbo first step towards the reclamar 
tiou of such tracts. 

There are a few patches of forest and jungle in the district, but none 

_ , , , sufficiently large to deserve separate description. Ihe 

Forests and waste lauds, , , “ tv. /' ji • i- 

principal ones are : at ripn, at the junction or the 

Giimti and Rdud rivers ; at Cholripur, at the meeting of the Azamgarh road 
and the Naud nacll; at Bilari, about 14 miles north of the civil station of 
Benare.s j at the island of Riirachandipur; and at Dhigawat in parganah Majh- 
wdr. Tracts covered with ilsar, or saline efflorescence, are not uncommon, espe- 
cially in the OhandauU tahsll, but extensive stretches of barren land are few^ 
the only two worthy of mention being in the extreme north of parganah 
Katehar and in the northern extremity of pai-ganah Jalbiipur, the latter com- 
prising the maharaja’s antelope [ireserve. 

The Benares tahsfl discharges its surplus waters through the Barnd, the 

Nand and the Gumti into the Ganges, which carries- 
Rivfirs • 

them out of the district. The natural drainage system 

of the Oliandauli tahsll is extremely defective, lExeept at the south and south- 
east, where the Karmndsa and its tributaries, the OhandraprabhA and Gadhal, 
intersect it,its superfluous waters have no outlet— a circumstance to which the 
marshy character of all those pargauahs of this tahsil that do not border on. 
the Gauges may be referred. 


2b. 
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Tlio Ganges, in which the drainage of the district centres, intersects it 
from south-west to north-east. It pursues a very 
winding course in a succession of almost semi-circular 
curves. It forms the southern boundary of parganah Dehat Aindnat for a 
few miles, then turns to the north and enters the district about five miles south 
of Benares city. It flows north as far as the city, where it tabes a gradual 
turn in an easterly direction to the island of Ramchaudipur. On reaching 
the island it divides its waters. The principal stream flows on the south and 
east flanb, leaving a considerable channel (soidj on the north. This northern 
channel is dry in the dry season, but is half a mile broad in the rains, when 
almost equal volumes of water pass through it and the other branch. The river 
again turns to the north soon after reaching the island, and continues in that 
direction as far as Baiua, where a long stretch of kanliar bank throws the, 
stream to the west. This place is called by the natives Fnclihim huhini (west 
flowing) and is held in great repute for bathing purposes. The river continues 
in this course for about four miles, when it again veers round to the north-east^ 
and near its junction with the Gumti, IS miles north-east of Benares, leaves the 
district, but is, for nine or ten miles beyond, the boundary between the Benares 
and Ghazipur districts. The only places of importance on the left bank are 
Benares city, Cbandranti, and Kaitbi;and on the right bank Bdmnagar (almost 
opposite Benares) and Baiua hiizar, in parganah Mahwdri. The velocity of 
the current of the Ganges varies from less than two miles an hour in the dry 
weather to an average of five miles in the rains, its strength depending on the. 
depth. It has a mean maximum ri.se of 38 feet. The cultivators wolcsome a 
high flood even at the e.xpense of the standing crop, as tho ultimate benefit to 
the land amply compensates for any temporary loss. Sand and sandy mouldy 
out of which kanhar crops up at many places, compose the bed of the river. 
The most dangerous kankar reefs are found opposite Rarachandipur island, 
at Baiua, and just above Kaithi where tho Gumti and Ganges unite. 

The direction of the Ganges on entering the district, and the geological cha- 
Alluvittl and diluvial racteristics of the country it flows through, have com- 
hined to spare the left bank from diluvial action, bat at 
the expense of the right. The left bank could only suffer from erosion at Iwq 
places, at Benares and at Ohaudranti, as nowhere else is the current thrown 
against it. It is not cut away at all, for at both places tho bank is a firm soil 
with a large mlmixture of kankar, and at Benares the ghats and buildings 
fringing It afford additional protection. Indeed, Benares is probably the only 
city in the plains of Hindustan that has stood on the very bank of a larg^ 
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i'irer from time immemorial. Delili, Agra and MuHra, Cawnporo and Allah-’ 
abaci, built originally on the banks of tha Jumna and Granges respec- 
tively, are now all more or less distant from them. Benares has avoided a 
similar destiny by the apparently fortnitous fact of its site having been choseit 
a short distance below the kankar bank, on tho opposite .side of the river, on 
which Rdmnagar fort is built. The current is thereby tbrowm across tha 
river, and Benares lying nearly opposite on the eonc.ave bank, the stream runs 
close under tho city, while the composition of the soil of tho bank, and the ghats 
and buildings on it, form permanent obstacles to any erosion talcing place, so 
that here the course of the river will prohahiy never change. Similar causes 
keep the current under Chandrauti. It is turned against the kankar bank on 
which the fort stands by the opposite kankar b.ank which stretches north-west 
from BaluA. All the alluvial increments are con.sppnently additions to the left 
bank — a circumstance which the nature of the banks themselves demonstrates. On, 
the Benares side (except at the places above mentioned, Benares city and Chand- 
rantl', they are always gently sloping, while opposite they are uniformly abrupt 
and undergoing diluvion. But as tha soil of tho banks everywhere contains 
a proportion of kankar, the process is not rapid. As the right bank gets cut 
away, the Benares side is increased by long sandbanks, which may any year 
be converted into culturable land by a deposit of earth in the floods, Tho 
tendency of the river to cut away the right bank is evidenced by the results at 
Eamchaudi'pur. Here it has altogether forsaken its old channel, except in tha 
rainy season, and taken a course about four miles to the south i The old chan-* 
nel is gradually silting up. 

The former course of the Ganges from Kaithi to Sayyidpur would appear 
to have differed greatly from its present one. It may bo 
presumed that the kankar reefs in the river-bed just above 
Kaithi are the remains of a high kankar bank which lay directly at right angles 
to the stream. This operated to give the river a sharp turn to the south, com- 
mencing at TAuda Kalail in parganah Barah. The course it then pursued was 
that now occupied by the BAn Ganga, a channel only filled with water in thO 
rains. This course is, starting from Tanda Kalan, six miles south to Chahund 
near Balud, thence two miles east, and thereafter north, via Ramgarh, te 
Hasanpur opposite Sayyidpur, where was the old Gumti semyam or junction. 
The Ganges, in time, made a passage through the bank at Tanda, and there 
meeting the Qumti, which flowed on the other .side, adopted its bed and gave 
up the old one. There can be no doubt hut that formerly the Qumti flowed 
between Kaithi and Sayyidpur. These assertions are made on the following 


J’ormer course. 
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grounds fl) tbe present bed, including lowland formations of tbe Granges 
from Kaitlii to Sayyidpur, is much narrower than elsewhere whore there aro 
no indications of a change of course; (2) the breadth of the bed of the Ban 
Gangli, induding lowland formations, is more than twice the breadth of this 
bed ; (3) tha existence of a kankavbank from Kaitlii to Tanda Kalan, which is 
evident from the state of the river-bed and of the adjacent banks ; (4) tradi- 
tion. Popular tradition somewhat varies this order of things. It is related 
that when Santanava or Bbishma (called Jageshar in the local legend) came 
to the Srayamwora (assembly of suitors for the election of a husband by a 
Kshatri's daughter) of the raja of Ivashi, which was held near the ruined foit 
of Hamgarh on the banks of the Ban Gangii, he shot an arrow {hdna) into 
tbe earth, and thus made the Ban (Janga. 

The Gihnti, flowing through the Jaunpur district, reaches this distiict at a 
point near Sultaulpur, 15 miles north of Benares. It flows 
between the Katehar parganah of this district and tho 
KhSupur and Sayyidpur parganahs of the Ghazipur district, ioi about 22f 
miles, till it falls into the Ganges at a point near Sayyidpur, 16 miles north- 
east of Benares. Just before entering this district it receives the waters of the 
Sal nadl, and is bore a large stream, though not one of the first magnitude. Its 
coarse is very sinuous, whence the popular explanation of its name — tho Ghiimti 
or ‘winding’ river — an explanation as certainly wrong as that Gomati, the name of 
the river that occurs frequently both in Sanskrit and Hindi literature, means ‘ rich 
in cattle.’ There is acommon saying to the effect lhata man starting in the morning 
may ride along the edge of the Gumti all day and arrive in tho evening at tho 
place he started from. This, though exaggerated in detail, is substantially true, as 
a glance at the map will show. About five miles above its junction with the 
Ganges it is joined by the Nand nadl near Ghaurahra village. Tbe principal 
villages on the Benares bank are Niyar, Dhaurahrd and Eaithi. A measure- 
ment taken in the month of March gave the velocity of the current at one mile 
and 640 yards an hour. In the rains it averages nearly four miles, often in- 
creasing to five. The Gumti has a mean maximum rise of about 17 feet. The 
bed is earth with little sand, an inundation generally depositing mould. Tho 
deposits are slight, for tbe u ater, although extreme!}’' muddy in appearance, 
contains little silt. An analysis of eighteen ounces of water gave only severs 
grains of silt. Tho velocity of the current and short duration of the floods may 
account for this. The banks are alterasteiy abrupt and sloping, according to 
the turns of the river, the convex edge always sloping and becoming the reoi- 
pient of any alluviul increment at the expense of the other. But little diluvion 
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lakes place, althougli, according to Dr. Oldham {Memoir of the OMiipur Dis- 
trict, Part I., p. 3), tho bed of the Guniti, including lowland formations, 
averages two miles in breadth. It now falls into the Ganges just below KaitbL 
The Barna rises on the borders of the Allahabad and Mirzapur districts, 
and enters this district at Kalka Bdra, in parganah Kaswar, 
20 miles north-west of Benares. It flows in a very devi- 
ous course, though in a due easterly direction, for 32 miles, till it falls into 
the Ganges a mile north of the city of Benares. It divides parganah Kaswdr 
from Pandrah and Athgaon, and parganah Sheopnr from Dehfit Araanat; and 
then, flowing round the cantonments and through the civil station of Benaresj 
it takes a bend to the north of the city and falls into the Ganges at Sarai Mo- 
hdna. The places of importance on its hanks are Kalkti Bara, Rameshar bdzdr, 
and the cantonments and civil station of Benares. It is a swift stream and 
has a velocity of not much under three miles an hour in the rains. It has 
precipitous banks and numberless ravines riinuing out of it from both sides. 
All the vrestern half of the district, except the extreme northern part, is drained 
by it. At the commencement of the dry season, a dam, which is carried aWay by 
the first floods, is built across it, about a mile from its confluence with the 
Ganges. It is, consequently, a reservoir containing water iill the year round, 
and is utilized to some extent for irrigation. The banks and bed alike are of a 
clayey soil. In the rains, in high floods, the ebb-flow from the Ganges stops 
the current of the Barnfi, whose waters in consequence overflow, aud the fields 
on either side are inundated. The deposits are slight, hut welcomed as 


fertilizing. 

The K^nd rises on the borders of the Jaunpnr distinct and parganah Kol 
Asia, at a point 22 miles north-west of Benares. It flows 
through parganahs KoI Asia and Katehar, past Phiilpur 
and Bhartar6, for 25 miles, till it falls into the Gi'nnti at Dhaurahr^i, about nine 
miles above the point where the latter falls into the Ganges. It contains little 
W'ater in the cold weather, and none in the hot. In the rains it carries off the 
drainage of a considerable extent of country, and is fordable only at a few places. 
The banks are sloping and of little depth, consisting of mouldy and clayey earth. 
The bed is also of clay, very tenacious and unfavourable for fording. 

The only other stream in the Benares tahsil is the small Hdthi nadi in 
Sithi. parganah Kafehar. It flows into the Gnmti, 

The Kannnasa flows for a very short part of its course in this district. 


Earmaasa, 


It enters the Benares district at Gobindipur, 21 miles south- 
east of Benares, aud flows iu a north-easterly direction for 
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34 miles, di?idin» parganalis Majhw&r and Narvfan from the Bengal districi; 
of SMhab^d. It leaves tha district at Kakrait, 32 miles due east of JBenaresj 
and ultimatelj falls into the Ganges near Ohauns^. In this district it is a 
swift stream of some magnitude, and in the rains brings down a large volume 
of water ; its breadth is about 300 feet at Naubatpur, where the grand trunk 
road crosses it. But during the libt months it has a nearly dry bed, with a 
succession of deep pool.^, and is fordable almost overywhere. The banks, 
which are of mould, are steep and high, rendering irrigation impossible. The 
riter, like most hill streams, is subject to violent and sudden floods in the rains, 
occasionally overflowing its high banks, the water-level sometimes rising 
30 feet. The inundations benefit the flooded lands, but, owing to their short 
duration, little deposit is left. There is no appreciable diluvial or alluvial action 
of this river, which has no lowland formation or iarl, Parganah Narwan,' 
which lies on its left bank, is composed almost entirely of karail or black soil. 
The well-known abhorrence of this river displayed by orthodox Hindus iS 
accounted for by numerous legends of a more or less puerile character [see 
Mirzafub], 

The Ohandraprahha enters Majhwar near the large village of Babnri, and 
pursuing an easterly course through the centre of the' 
parganah, is joined by the Gadhai about six miles above 
the junction with the Karmndsa. It contains a little water in the dry season, 
which is somewhat utilized for irrigation. It flows into tha Kannnasa at 
Halud, 22 miles south-east of Benares. 

The Gadhai, entering the district at the southern extremity of Dhus, flows 

„ „ , northwards for about six miles, forming for that distance 

Gadlial. i i j , . ” 

the boundary between this parganah and Majinvar. It then 

turns to the south-east and joins the Gbandraprabba at the village of Gardrf, 

In the dry season it is an empty bed ; but in the rains, in consequence of the 

low level of the adjacent country, its waters spread out to an expanse of two 

miles in breadth. 

At present (1882) there is no canal in the district, but the Benares branch 
of the proposed Sarda canal will pass tlirough the south-east 
of parganah Kaswar and north-vvest of parganah Dehat 
Amdnat, falling into the Ganges to the south of the city of Benares. Its course 
in this district will be almost in a straight line and its length about 21 miles. 

There are numerous small lakes or jliils throughout the district, but few of 

Ukef ana jbilg. worthy of mention aro~(l) the 

Barepurjlul in parganah Bheopur, four miles notth of 


Chandraprabba. 


Canals. 
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Benares : it is about a mile loug from not th to south, with long arms stretching out 
to the west and south-east; (2) the Koth Jhil in parganah Athgaon, eight miles 
porth-west of Benares : it is about 1 J miles long and | mile broad ; (3) the 
TCouAr jhil in parganah Kol Asia, 18 miles north-west of Benares : it is of a 
semi-circular shape, with a radius of about | mile; (4) the Eayal jhil in par- 
ganah Barhanl : it is about four to five miles long and two miles broad. Most 
of the lakes in this district are almost dry in the hot weather, and the largest 
one, Rayal, completely so. The depth of the water in them never exceeds eight 
feet, and averages about seven. 

The whole district is an alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the 
Ganges ; it does not include any rock area, “ Ths Vindh- 
yau boundary with the outliers has been traced with care,” 
writes Mr H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
and Mirzapur includes them all.” The deposits of which the soil is composed 
are of unknown depth, and our knowledge of the geology of the district is at 
present confined to the surface. A section of the upper layers generally gives 
loam 35 feet, blue silt 30 feet, strong clay 20 feet, resting on a water-bed of 
reddish sand. 

Of the rivers in this district, none but the Ganges and the Giimti 
is navigated at any season of the year, though boats 
of considerable tonnage might pass along the Barni 
j;hroughout its course in this district during the rains. The Ganges is navigable 
throughout the district during the whole year, but, owing to sandbanks and 
kankar reefs, which occur at intervals, navigation is a matter of some difficulty 
for large boats, except in the rains. Corn in great quantities is brought 
from Gorakhpur and Azamgarh by the Gogra and Ganges; rice from Din4jpur 
in Bengal by the Ganges ; and wheat and arhar from Fai’rukhabad, Allahabad, 
B4nda and Kalpi by the Ganges and Jumna. By the Ganges also come stone, 
bricks, and wood for building from Chunar, bMsd from Mirzapur, and ghi from 
Aliraura. This river traffic has its centres in Benares and Mirzapur and used 
to be enormous. The railways have absorbed much of the long-dlstanee por- 
tion of it ; but the short-distance traffic between Mirzapur, Chunar and Bena- 
res has, during recent years, been little affected. The latter will, doubtless, go 
also to the railway as soon as the Ganges bridge is completed. The Gilmli is 
pavigablo by the largest country vessels from ttie end of June to November, 
and, during the remainder of the year, as far as Jaunpnr, by boats of lOO 
piaunds burden. The passage, except in the height of the rains, is a most 
|edious one, as the distance by water is about three times longer than by lai^d. 


Navigation, 
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The traffic upwards consists of stone slabs and pedestals for su^ar-milis froia 
Chuimr, and grain of all kinds from Bengal ; downwards, of sugar and iudigo 
from Jaunpur. The completion of the Oudh and Bohiikhaud Railway will 
almost entirely destroy this carrying trade. 

Benares is fortunately situated, both as regards its means of communica- 
tion with adjacent districts and of inter-oommunication 
Commumcaiiong , rail ijgt^yeen different parts of its own. The OhandauU 

tabs'll is intersected throughout its entire length by the East Indian Railway, 
Avhicli, leaving the Mirzapur district a short distance beyond AhranrA road 
station, enters Ralhfi|mr three miles south of Rdmnagar, and pursuing an 
east-north-east direction, traverses parganahs Dims and Barhaul, and 
then enters parganah Zaraaniah in Gliazipiir, The main lino runs for 28 
miles in this district ; the stations are Moghal Sarai junction in Dhus and Sa- 
kaldilidin Barhaul. A branch line, six miles in length, runs from Moghal Sarai 
to Diimri opposite Benares city, where the grand trunk road crosses the 
Ganges. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which has its present terminus 
at Benares, runs through the Benares tahsfl in a north-westerly direction for 
about 23 miles, traversing parganahs Dehat Amdnat, Sheopur, Atbgdou and 
Kol Asia, and thence to Jaunpur. It has five stations in this district, vis,, 
Benares (Rdjghat), Benares Cantonments, Sheopur, Bdbatpur (or Manguri) 
and Phfilpur. The new jirojected railway from Benares to Pah'unau fakes its de- 
parture from Mughal Sarai, travelling south-east into the Shdhabad districts 
Its exact course has not yet been determined. 

The character of the country, and the geological formation of the soil,. 

which is largely imjiregnateJ with kankar, aro both 
favourable to good roads. The machinery by which 
traffic and commuiiicafion are carried ou consists (besides the two lines of rail-, 
way just mentioned) of five first-class metalled roads leading to adjoining dis-. 
iricts, and a complete network of district uiimetallpd roads. The total mileage 
in the district of each class of roads at the present time il883) is as follows 
first class, 120|; second class, 223^ ; and third class, 137^ j total, <181| miles^ 
Besides these, there aro the village tracks sometimes called fourtli-class, 
roads. 

The five metalled roads all radiate from Benares itself. In this enuraer-. 
Metalled toaila: tiie ation the grand trank road is counted twieo over, as 

grand t runic. it runs east to Calcutta and west to Allahabad. The 

former, or Benarea-Calcutta road, after skirting the north-east flank of the city 
for about four miles, crosses the Gauges at Edjgh&t, and pursuing an easterly 
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direction, intersects parganalis RSlhupur, Mawai, Dlius, llajbwur and Narwan 
of tile Chandanll talisil. It leaves the district at Nauliatpur on the Karmnds^, at 
a distance of 28 miles from Bikranl, the civil station of Benares. The railway 
has absorbed most of the former traffic, but considerable quantities of corn and 
gM are still imported along it from Sasserdm and JaliandbaJ, On the route are 
Dumri, Mogbal Sarai, Chandanll (where there is a bungalow) and Naubatpnr. 

The grand trunk road to Allahabad is a continuation to the west of the 
above road. After traversing Debdt Amanat and Kaswdr, it leaves the latter 
parganah at its south-west corner, at a distance from Benares of 22 miles. 
Country cloths from Enjd Taldo, and oil, fuel and sugar from the adjoining 
districts, are imported along it. It passes Mohan Sard], Raja Talao, Mind 
Miirdd (where there is a travellers’ bungalow) and Tamachabad. 

The road from Benares to Jannpur pursues a north-westerly direction!} 

, almost parallel to and adjoining the Oudh and Kobil- 

The Benarts-Jauupur. , , , , , , , 

khand Railway, and leaves the district at the north 

of Kol Asia. Its length in the district is 19f miles The imports along it 

are sugar, wheat, and other grain from Jannpur and Azamgarh, and sheep and 

goats from Sultanpur in Otidh. This road and the Azamgarh road are the only 

ones on which there is any export traffic. This traffic consists of foreign goods 

in transit, toys, embroidered cloths, brass vessels, &o, Tlie greater part ofthd 

exported goods manufactured in Benares consists of embroidered and brocaded 

cloths, all of which are consigned by rail when practicable. The principal 

places on and near this road are Sheopur, Barftgaon, Basni and Phiilpur, 

The Azamgarh road (imperial) leaves Benares on the north, and pursuing 

„ a nortlierly direction, traverses Sheopur and Kafehar 

The Benares- Azamgarh. „ , , , „ n , a 

for a little more than 16 miles. Sugar, molasses ana 

country cloths are imported along it. Oholapur, where there is a police-station 

and a bridge over the Rdnd, is on this road, 10 miles from Sikraul. 

The Gh'zipur road, leaving Benares on the north, pursues a north-easterly 

The Benares-Gha- course, throughout Sheopur, Jalhiipur and Katehar, for 18|- 

miles, as far as the Guinti. It crosses that river below 

Kaithi, by a bridge-of-boats in the dry season and by a ferry in the rains. Bugaf 

and gnr are imported along it into Benares. The principal places on and near 

the route are SdrnMh, the site of some well-known Buddhist remains, Ohaiibeput 

and EaitM. At the last of these places there is a bungalow for travellers. 

From the Sheopur railway station there is now a good metalled road 

connecting it with the Benares-Jaimpur road. The 

station at Bfibatpiir or Mang^ri, at the south of 

Sb 
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jiarganali Kol Asia, is oonnected by a metalled road with the important vrllaa-es 
of Baviigaon and Basui. The Phulpur station is conueeted with the main roail 
from Benares to Jaunpur by a road which is now being raised and bridged, 
and a similar road connects it with the Ghazipur district. 

The most important of the iinmetalied roads are the following (the 

milenfre according to the most recent information being 
fnmetulled roaJs, ,, ,, , i . ,, n i r. r -i 

added in brackets) •—(I) "ho tauidhora road (log mites) runa 

from riikraul, vid Sindhora, to the Jaunpur district. Along this there is consider- 
able tratficj as Sindhora is a large cloth and grain mart, exporting chiefly to 
Benares city. The road crosses the Nand by a, masonry bridge. (2) The 
Siriati or Buhiaghat rofid(il^ miles) runs from Benares, rtd J^lhfipur and 
Siristi, to the Ganges opposite Baliiii. This road greatly expedites comni\ini- 
cation bctwc-cu iho northern jitirts of Chandauli talnsil and Benares, as it saves 
along dshmr by Sakaldjlii, Moghal Sarai and llajglmt. (3j Tbe Niyar road 
(14| miles) leads from Benares vid Bela and Miy6r to the Jaunpur and Azam- 
garh districts. Grain and indigo (from the Bela indigo factory) are the princi- 
pal comnaodities carried along it. (4) The SuUanpur road from Benares to 
Sultanpur oIJ cantonments (8 miles) was metalled when there wore troops at 
gultdnpur, but now it is little used. Sultanpur i.s still the practice-ground for 
the battery of artillery stationed at Benares. (5) The road from Chandauli,- 
lid Sakaldflia, to Hasanpur (19^ miles) is at present little better than a cart- 
track and in many pilaces impassable in tbe rains ; it is intended shortly to raise 
and bridge this road between Chandauli and Sakaldiha. 

The only bridge over the Ganges is the one of boats between Dumri and 
Bridges the lease of which is given out at its. 22,500 

annually. The violence of the current in the rains ncces- 
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sitates its removal before the fir.^t freshets come down. Its place is then taken 
by a ferry, and the passage is often one of considerable difficulty and delay, 
taking in high flooJ.s as much as IJ hours. The Oudh and Bohilkhaud Hailwaj 
Company is now (1883; engaged in constructing a railway bridge across the 
Ganges from the Hajghat fortification, a little to the north of the ijresent ferry. 
On the Gnmti there are two bridges of boats, one where the Ghazipur, and 
the other where the Azamgmh, road crosses it. The Barna is crossed by five 
■bridges, three of which are in Sikraul or the civil station, the fourth is the 
railway bridge a little liighor up the stream, and the fifth is on the Paiichkoai 
road at Ruineshar. Of the three first mentioned one is a bridge of boats, and 
the other two arc of stone and iron respectively. The Nand is bridged at 
Phulpur on the Jaunpur road, and at Ghartamannd Oholapur on the Sindhor6 
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ami Azaragai'li roads. The Gadhai is crossed hy the AliiisA'ar-Bahuri ami the 
Ghandawli-Baburi roads; at both these places it is Iiridged. 

The Karmuasii is bridtied where the "rand trunk road to Calcutta crosses 
it near JiTaubatpur, The bridge is of raasoiuy and was completed in 1^31, 
after many previous nnsucoessful attempts, made by pious Hindus, anxious 
to save travellers from the nece.-isity of fording this river of had repute. Rhi 
Bhara Mai, the minister of Himmat Bahadur, the Goshliiii leader ; Ahilji Bal, 
the famous Marhatta jirincess of Indore, living about ITttO ; Nanti Farnavis, 
the Marbatta prime minister of the Pe.shwA -these were among the lUiluber that 
tried and failed. The pre.sent bridge is attributed to Haja Fatni Mai, whose 
munificence was .shown at Blathura in the construction of the Siva Tal [.sea 
Growso’.s Mathura, p. 13(1], 

The ferries across tha Ganges are at Batehar and Tarapur to the Mirzapur 
district ; at Riimnagar and the city g! &t.s, at one of adiicli, 
Eajghat, ihero is a bridge of boats from November to 
June; and at Taritipnr, Mokalpur, Sarsaul, Chandranti and Kaitbi. On the 
Gdmti there are ferries to the Jaunpnr and Ghizipur districts at Sulttnipnr, 
Eajla, Babatpur, Dhaurabrii, Rajwitri and Kaitbi. The ferries on the Barnii. 
are at Eameshar and at placp.s round Benares city. On the Hand there is a 
private ferry at Raund in Katohar on the Niydr road, but the solitary boat is 
only for the accommodation of passengers and merchandise, and the large carrying 
traffic along the road is much im[>eJed hy the buffaloes having to unload and 
swim across the strea'.u. There is another private ferry at Bilurl, a village in 
Kol Asia, On the Earmuitsa there are ferries in the rains at Eftkhraita on 
the Zamuniah road at the south-east extremity of Karwtin, and at Ahl^Jpnr 
on the DharauH road in MajhwSr. The AHnagar-Baburl road crosses the 
Chandraprabhd at Baburi, whore there i.s a ferry in the rains. 

There are five oncampiug-grounds for troops — three on the grand trunk 
Encamping- I’oad, -at Rajii ka Talao, Jalilpur and Jagdis ki Sarai ; one 
grounds. • (.jjQ Jaunpnr road at Babatpur ; and one on the Ghdzipur 

road at Chaubepur. 

There is only one dak bungalow in the district, and that is in canton- 
ment ; but there are six inspection bungalows {chauhu ) — 
five on the grand trunk road and one on the Ghazipur 
road. Those on the first-mentioned road are at Naubatpur, Ghandauli, 
Moghal Sarai, RiijA Talao, and Mirza Murad; that on the last-mentioned road 
is at Kaitbi, Native sargis are found on all the principal roads in the 
district. 


Rest-houses. 
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Ie the following table will be found the distances from Benares of the 
principal places in the distriotj the mileage being 
Distances, measured by road •- — 


Town or viliugo 


Alinas'ar 
Babiitpnr __ 

Balua Sarai ... 

BajSijaiiii ... 

B'iBBl 

Cli.sndauli . . ■■■ 

Chaubeput or Jujhiir pntli 
Cholipnr 
Dha»rahi£ 

Dumri or Rsighat ... 


Disiance iu 
imles. 

Town or village. 

-1 

Distance 
in miles. 

' 

10 

Mirzii Minad 

U 

!U 

Moglml Sarai 

10 

14 

Phu pur 

18 

12 

Piadia 

M 

)2 

UamnEgar 

4 

20 

Bohania or Gobimlpur 

a 

10 

SikalAiha ... ... 

20 

10 

Ssirnath 

4 

u 

H.iyj id-raja 


4 

Sheopur 



Ihe climate of Benares is, enccpt in tbe cold season, of a moist and relax-, 
inff character, resembling ia this respect that of Bengal. 
It is considered much cooler in the cold season than the dis- 


tricts further east and south. If the vital statistics of the city can be trusted^ 
Benares, notwithstanding tbe density of its population, must be held to rank 
high as regards healtliineas among the towns of the North- W ostern Provinces and 
Qttdh. The rpeau ratio of deaths per 1,00J of the population for the five yearsi 
1877-81 was only 3i}’67 as compared with the provincial average of 38"05. 
The other characteristics of the climate present little that is unfamiliar to the 
residents of other places in. these provinces. Dust-storms, followed by heavy- 
showers of rain and hail, are common in March and April. The hot winds blow 
very intermittently and by the time they reach this district, generally have little 
force. Ta'Hs, or grass mats for cooling the air, are, therefore, of little use. 
Owing to the easterly winds that prevail daring the rain^, that season Is said 
to be cooler hero th.au in more up-conntry dhstricts. The most unhealthy 
months in the year are August and September, and these are the seasons of 
cholera and fever. The latter disease is not, however, ordinarily of a virulent 
type. After the close of the rains, which conclude with occasional showers 
about the commencement of October, the wind veers round to the west, and, with 
more or less variation, continues in this direction from November to June. In 
January, February, and March, it often blows from tbe north and north-east, 
and in tho'e months the -wind is occasionally accompanied by rain. The winten 
months in Benares are described as delightfully pleasant — cool, dry, and bracings 
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In the following table, kindly supplied by Mr. S. A. Hill, B.Sc, Meteo- 
rological Reporter to Government, Horth-Westcrn Pro- 
vinces, are shown the readings of the barometer and thermo- 
meter, the humidity of the atmosphere, and the rainfall for the ten years 
1872-81 


Month. 

■M 

(U 

Q 

ts. 

e 

CJ 

a 

53 , 

U 

V ** 

=■ 

^ c* 

Q 

•1' 

«3 O 
5-2 3 

” a ^ 




Ifaiafall in inches. 




an for 
872-8). 

o • 

V( ” 

03 

C *■*“ 

An for 
8T2-81. 

ol 

ci 

t 


Cd 


flC 

O 

o 








t- 






CO 








CO 

CO 

CO 



00 

CO 

CO 






““ 





I—* 




January ... 

29'7Ga 

69-6 

49 

1-60 

1 


2 SO 

• 4. 

1-00 

2-2i 




February ... 

S9'7ii7 

GG 6 

41 

■igcn 

181 


■iBM 

... 

1 60 

0 ]( 

o'-ir 

I 50 


March ... 

20 S99 

7flT) 

29 


HlE 

0 ID 


,,, 

0 60 


... 

... 

0 40 

.April 

29 4ii7 

86 6 

26 

... 

... 


• •4 



o-su 

*M 


0-90 

May „• 

29 964 

91 9 

31 



... 

*44 

... 

... 

1-60 

... 

0 60 

1-80 

June ... 

29-247 

92-0 

48 

6-80 

0-10 

Ifpin 

6-30 

0 20 

1-40 

2-40 

5-10 

1 20 

3.30 

(July 

29'267 

84 7 

74 

12 10 

21-70 

6 90 

10 30 

12-20 

7-6u 

4-60 

u-io 

12 90 

8,50 

August 

29-816 

68 6 

78 

7 20 

9-20 

23-00 

22 00 

6 00 

8 90 

13-30 

1 110 

5S> 

IS SO 

September, 

29-418 

83-3 

71 

4 30 

4 00 

7-50 

5-80 

6-00 

3 90 

3 90 

12-11. 

2 60 


Oocobec ,,, 


77'7 

63 

ta* 

»•. 

S 60 

0 80 

1-40 

r4o 

0-10 

4-30 

msan 

1-00 


tcWHH 

67 8 

46 


... 

a*. 


... 

1-00 


0 60 

tfll 

December ... 

29 763 

60-2 

49 


• » 

..4 

... 

*.« 

0-40 

... 

... 

0 10 

«»l 

Jkl e a □ 0 r r 

total of > 

29-620 

77 4 

49 

31 30 

36-30 

66-30 

46’ 10 

26-80^27-90 

30-3C 

46-80 

26-40 

33-40 

the year. ) 

r ' 















The mean temperature was given by Prinsep at 77 ''F., which agrees close- 


ly with the mean for the ten years shown in the above table, uz'i., 77 '4° B’. 
The average rainfall for ten years shown above was 35'96 inches ; bnt, as will 
he seen from the following table, it varies considerably in the different 
fahsils : — 


Rain-gauge statiop. 

Number of years 
ou -ffhipb average 
is struck. 

Average abiinal 
rainfall in inches. 

^enares ... ... ... 



18 

36-73 

Ditto ... ... ... 



32 to 34 

39-32 

Ditto observatory ... 



14 

39 70 

‘Cbaudauli 



18 

41-71 

tiangapur 

iff 

*•4 

18 

36-41 
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PART II- 

ANDFAL, YEGETABIiB, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The Ilf the district arc ^enerically few and those of the most ordi* 

Willi niiimais, species. Antelope frequent the strip of laud on the left 

biriis aiiil re^itiies. bank of the. Gauges, north of the Benares city and east of 
the Glu'uipur road, particularly the Jalhupnr pavganah and the grass jungles 
of Ramchandipur. They are seldom met with at any distance from this traot, 
and such as are so found seem to bo stray ones and never multiply. This points 
to the conclusion that all the deer in the Benares tah.sil are descouded from those 
originally imported to stock the antelope preserves of the Benares raja at Ranini 
in JalliUpur. AVild-fovvl of all kinds aboun 1 on the rivers aiiil lakes of the district. 
The numhers of deaths by snakes and wild animals recorded during the three 
■years iy7l)-Si were, by the former 211, and by the latter 6, giving an averagn 
of 82 per annum. Statistics for the years previous to 1S79 do not distinguish 
between the deaths caused by these two classes of destroying agents. 

A.11 the domestic animals usually found in northern India 0 .\-iss in this dis- 
trict, hut the camel is rare, and the local breed of ponies 
Domestic nnimals. . . i n 

IS an eveecduigly poor one. Ur horned cattle there are no, 

particular breeds peculiar to Ccuares, nor are cattle bred to any extent or on 
any system. Tlie best breed of bullocks in the district comes from the Makan- 
pur fair, held near Uawupore in January. These are n.sed principally as draught 
cattle and vary in price from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 the pair. By far the largest 
proportion of working cattle come from the Barliitin pur fair, held near Arrab 
twice a year, about February and April : they are utilized for all purposes, for 
the pack, draught and jjloughiiig, and sell from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 the pair. They 
are said to be distinguishable from home-bred cattle by their greater breadth 
of muzzle and by the shortness of their horns. Bullocks are imported by the 
people tbeinselves, cliiofly from B.arhatnpur, or by agents who visit the smaller 
and more distant fairs, such as Sitamarhi in Tirliut, and buy a second-rate 
kind of animal fitted only for ploughing. These agents, who are chiefly Brah- 
mans, dispo.se of their bullocks at a large profit. They give from one to three 
years’ credit, charging interest at the rate of six anas in the rupee per annum, 
or nearly 40 per cent. The indigenous breed of bullocks is of a low class. 
The u.sual price of common plough bullocks is from Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 the pair. 

There are no recognized indigenous breeds of bnflaloes ; almost all those 
employed as beasts of burden are imported from Jannpnr, Gorakhpur, or tho 
banks of the Jumna. These latter are known as Jamndpdris and are much 
prized, fetching from Rs, 15 to Rs. 25 each. Of goats there are two recognized 
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tlie cotninon conntry goat nnfl the Jumiiapitvi. The former costs usual- 
ly from Re. 1 to Ks. 3, and the latter from Rs, 2 to Rs. 6. Owing partly to 
murrain, but chiefly to the extension of cultivation, which has limited the ex- 
tent of grazing ground, sheep are said to be less plentiful now than they were 
a few years ago. Good four-teeth sheep cannot now be purchased in Benares 
under Rs. 40 per score, hut not long ago tlie prices ranged, according to size 
and breed, from Hs. 20 to 30, The practice of lotting out shcpp to be penned 
on the lauds of zaim'nclavs and tenants is common. The folding fees are as 
frequently paid in kind as in cash. 

The fish are of the kinds described in former volumes of this series. A 
few persons make fishing in the Ganges their sole means of 

Sish and Ashing. , , , , „ , 

li veil hood, but all the mnUahs or boatmen, more or less, 
follow this avocation. Com[)arativeIy few fish are caught in the rains. The 
season when most fi.'hiug is done is the hot weatlicr, as the water then gets 
low and clear. The commoner methods in use in this district are four : by 
hook and line, by the pdrhd or grating, by tiie chop or conical basket, and by 
nets. 

For a scientific list of the flora of the district the introduction to the fourth 
volume of this series may be consulted. The trees are the 

tFressa * 

same as those found in the Do6b, and the parganahs of the 
Benares tahsil are said to be the best wooded. The commonest of all trees is 
the mango. The bamboo is largely cultivated, but never at any distance from a 
homestead. Fruit trees of every description abound throughout the district, 
and Benares is especiallj" famous for its mangoes and guavas. 

The district cannot Ijoast of a scientific system of agricultnre, Imt it still 

System of agrieul- "'■11 ^ compaiison with the other districts of 

these provinces. Its dcn.se population and small area have 
combined td produce two re.sults which tell against a comparison. Tlie first of 
these is that the land is now held in snob small quantities that the cultivators 
caiinot afford to let it lie fallow ; this accounts for tlie popular idea th.at the 
same laud now gives actually less produce than it did oU years ago. The other 
result is the reclamation of land hitherto considered too poor for cultivation, 
and this is a process which is continually going on. From the dampness and 
comparative warmth of the winter and from the early setting in of the rains, 
the harvests are a little earlier here than in the Doab and western districts. 
The autumn crops are harvested in October, and the spring crops eaidy in Marcli, 
The pr.ictice of sowing several autumn crops together obtains iiniver.sally in 
this district, but the spring crops are mostly sown separately. With the excep- 
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tion of peas and gram, the latter are all, as a rule, sown in October in lands 
that lia\e been allowed to lie fallow throughout the rains. The cultivators theni- 
selvps do nearly all the labour of ploughing, sowing, cutting, &o. When hired 
labour is employed, the hire is Usually paid in kind. The fee for cutting grain 
is almost unifoym thronghont the district, viz., one sheaf ont of every twenty- 
five. In practice this amounts to about one-twentieth of the produce. The 
autumn harvest i.s looked upon by the agricultuinl eonlmuriity only as a tem- 
porary means of subsisting, and it is on the .success of the spring cereals and 
the Sugarcane crop that they depend for paying their rent and making their 
profit. 

The ploughs in common use are the khuthard for light soils, and the 
ApTloaltttial im- nauhard with a much larger spike for heavy ground. The 
plements. other implements commonly used by (he cultivators are 

too well known to need description ( (hey are the pharsd, or large hoe j the 
koddri, or small lioe ; the Ichurpd or khurpi, for cutting grass and weeds; the 
hauiiii, or sickle 5 the ghardmd, or chopping knife, with which sugareano 
and hhi&d are cat ; and the nihusd, or chopping block, on which these are 
cnt. 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, jhils, tanks, and occasionally from rivers^ 
and Water is found all over the district at a distance 
irrigation, from the surface of 30 to 35 feet. The cost of making 

an earthen well is about Rs. 5 ; if the well be lined with bricks, it may amount 
to Ks, 500. Jlfil water is largely utilized for irrigation, first iu October and 
November for rice cultivation, later on in tbe cold weather for the cereal 
crops, and during the hot weather, whatever is not required for watering 
Cattle, is used to irrigate sugarcane. Indeed, sugarcane is always largely 
cultivated in the vicinity of tanks and jldls. None of the rivers of the dis- 
trict is much utilized for irrigation, partly because the lowlands w'hich border 
them require no artificial waterings, and partly on account of tbe low level of 
the water in the dry seasons, when alone irrigation is necessary. Water for 
this purpo.se might be drawn from the larger rivers by canals, but their con- 
struction would be of little use, as the lowlands they would pass through 
already produce luxuriant crops of sugarcane without watering. The Kdnd 
might very protitably ha made into a reservoir for water during the dry season 
by throwing a dam across it before it joins the Giimti. It has no lowlands 
surrounding it, and consequently its water could be largely utilized. At 
present it is all but dry in tbe hot weather. The Barna is dammed iu this way 
across its mouthy and is, to some extent, used for irrigation. 
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The chief antumu crops are sugarcane, Indian-corn, rice, cotlon, the pulses 
arhar, mothiy and urd, the millets lnijidj jodr, and sunwdn, 
and the fibrc.s san and pafnd. The principal spring crops 
are harley, \^'heat, peas, gram, oats, and oilseeds {tili). Sugarcane is the prin- 
cipal agricultural product of the district. It is grown in every parganah, in 
evorv village, aufl by every class of cultivators. In parganahs Panjrah and Kol 
Asia, it is estimated that there is never less than oue-fonrth to one-third of the 
cultivated area taken up with it. In the ta/a lands along the banks of the rivers 
it is planted in February (Magh); and, although perfectly inundated, it does 
not suffer from this cause, so long as the tips of the leaves remain above the 
water. In these lauds, although it is never irrigated, it grow.s with great vigour ; 
but i L does not yield gw\ or unrefined sugar, to such an extent as the cane grown 
on the higher and artificially irrigated lands. In the latter description of lands 
it is sown between February and the middle of April (Magh, Phalgun and Chait), 
and in the lighter soils is ready to cut in December (Agban) ; but in the better soil? 
it is left in the ground till January or February. Magh ( January-February) 
and PhMgnn (February-March) are reckoned by the natives the best months 
in which to manufacture gw. After Phdlgun, although the produce is the 
same, the juice is thin, and the pfjm sticky and of an inferior quality. The 
lands to bo sown with sugarcane are either ploughed up and allowed to remain 
fallow from the commeiiceniont of the rains, or are sown with saw, ard, or peas. 

Indian-corn (junhari) is cultivated to a considerable extent by the market- 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of the city of Benares, and, to a less extent, irr 
small patches round the outlying villages, principally for home consumption. 
It is sown, at the commencement of the rains, in rich, well-cultivated land. The 
Koeris and others of the market-gardener class collect the salt earth tliat cram- 
blos off the walls of houses, and this, in preference to manure, they apply to the 
roots of the plants. It is said to cause vigorous growth of the car and large- 
sized grain. The plant ripens in August, about two months after it is sown, 
Kacliari, or the rainy-season melon, is almost always sown with Indian-corn. 
The seeds are put into the ground at intervals of about one yard. The fruit is 
ready either at the same time as, or rather earlier than, the maize. Tlio pulse 
mothi is the poorest of all the autumn crops. When sown for seed it is put 
invariably in poor tlsari lauds, where absolutely nothing else will grow. In these, 
although it remains stunted, it produces seed. One to two sers are sowu per 
bigha ; under very favourable circumstances tins may return ten sers of grain. 
There are two varieties of hemp — 'san and pafud — grown in this district, which 
closely resemble each other. The former is grown to a great extent, and la 

4b 
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iisiially folloM'od by sugarciine ; but very lijtlc of fbc latter kind I.-j grown. Garden 
vegetables are only cnliivated by the market-gardeners in the lanJ.s adjoining 
the city of Benares, principally for the consumption of the European eoniniunity. 

The only product of the district of which a great part is exported is tili or 
oilseed. The large urban population and the small size of the district do not 
admit of the exportation of any of the ordinary necessaries of life. On tho 
other hand, grain is largely imported by road from the surrounding districts, 
and by water from Lower Bengal. 

As regards droughts, Benares may be said to occupy an intermediate posi- 
Famineij and &car- between the centres of distress in Up[)er India and in 

Bengal, and is less severely affected with scarcity than 
either of the region.s to the east and west. In the earlier famines — 1770, 
1783 and 1303, but especially in that of 1337-38 — the di,strict suffered, hut 
the records are too scanty to afford mneh information. In 1860-61 the famine 
in the upper parts of these provinces was not felt as far east as Benares. 

In 1868, although tho heav}' rainfall of September spread more or les.s 
over the whole district, yet there was considerable failure of crops and sharp 
suffering. The earlier rice crops failed, and the later crop {Jarltan rice) was 
only saved by the exertions of the cultivators, in digging earthen wells and 
utilizing to the utmost the water of jfnls and tanks. The outturn of tho 
spring crops was fair, varying from three-quarters to one-half the average, 
and some portion of the autumn crops was also prc.s6rved. But the high prices 
ruling towards tho middle of 136D discovered much di.stress, and ib w'as neces- 
sary to open poor-liouses and give charitable relief for several months. Tho 
relief operations were started in the city about tho 11th August, and closed 
about the 11th November ; the daily average was 1,319, the greatest number, 
2,340, being reached io the week ending 15th September, and the least, 548, 
in the week ending 3rd November. The cost was Rs. 4,790-4-5, but local 
donations and contributions by the central committee amounted to Es, 10,942-5-0. 
Of the balance Rs. 1,152-5-0 was given to tbe blind asylum at Sikraul and 
tho rest invested in Government securities for a future occasion. [See Honvey’s 
Narrative of the Drought and Famine which prevailed in the North-Western 
Provinces during 1863-69-70,] 

The great Bengal famine of 1874 was to a slight extent also felt in the Be- 
nares district, but it nowhere in these provinces attained the dimensions of even 
a severe scarcity. In 1377-79 there was unusual want in Benares consequent on 
high prices, but nothing more. The city of Benares was visited by beggars 
aod others who came to find food or die on the banks of the sacred Ganges. 
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The time of grentest pressure u'as Juno, Jiilj, jind part of Aiignsi, 1878. 

There was no particular locality in the district that shewe'l extreme distress. 

The only relief work found neeess.ary was opened in the city from 28th June 

tilt 30th September. The largest attendance was in July, when it reached 

7,00G. The aggregate number relieved by poor-houses was 0,318 in July, 

9,051 in August, and 588 in September. No portion of the cost of relief in 

this district was borne by Government. 

Nearly all the stone required for building purposes is brought from the 

„ , quarries in the Mirzapnr district by river. From the kan~ 

Biiiltling materiala. .11 . 

har found in the district excellent lime is made. Timber 

for building purposes is said to bo plontifnl. The prices of building materials 

do not differ appreciably from those given for other districts in the division 

[see Miezapur and Azamoarh], 

PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

The first estimate of the population published hy authority was made in 

_ , ,, 1847, but it was not a census in the proper sense of the 

Population. ' . , 1 

term. The next enumeration in 18o3 was a real census ; 

it was a counting of the people and not merely of the houses. Later enume- 
rations were made in 18G5 and 1872, the results of which have been published 
in bulky volumes. Tho processes of the earlier censuses of the Benares divi- 
sion, especially those of the years 18(55 and 1672, were undoubtedly dofeotiva ; 
and the light thrown upon their result.s by tho recent census of 1881 shows 
that, owing to omissions in 18(55 and 1872, no reliance can be placed on the 
figures of those years. A coinparLson of tho results of previous enumerations 
with those of the late census led tho Deputy Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions in 1881 to conclude that, while there w'as an under -.statement of the po- 
pulation in 1865 and 1872, there Was an over-statement in 1853. Details of 
the earlier censuses may, therefore, be safely omitted, for probably no accurate 
deduction could be drawn from them. The following table shows tho total po- 
pulation, distinguishing between Hindus and non- Hindus, and the density per 
square mile as given in the varion.s census reports 


Cen.siia of 

Total 

popnlation. 

Hindus. 

Uulmumiiiilans 
ond others. 

Ueusiiy per 
aqnare mile 

increase or 
decrease. 

ib47 ... ... 

741,428 

676,063 

65,376 

7s4 

+ 110, .331 

J85.? 

851,737 

769,116 

82,641 

856 

1S65 

801,767 

795,623 

76,14+ 

805 

-49,830 

1872 

794, fuss 

714,610 

79,5i-9 

797 

-7,728 

1831 

892,684 

801,556 

91,158 

891-4 

+98,645 
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Passing io the details of tiio last census, wo find that in the nine years 

1872-81 the total nonulation had apparently incroiised by 
Conaua of 1881 . ,,, , t, . • ■ ,i 

9b, 64a, or 12'4 per cent. But, while the increase in the 

Hiales was 44,259, or only 10‘8 per cent., the increase in the females was 

54,386, or 14 per cent. It is on this higher rate of apparent increase of 

females, as compared with males, that Mr. White mainly bases his reasoning 

that the recorded increase is not real. Tlic greater part of this increase seems 

owing to the more accurate eonnting at the late census. The totals by religion 

and the density, according to the ISSl census, are shown for each parganah 

and tfthsil in the following table : — 
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distributed amongst three towns and 1, 943 villages ; tlie linnses in tho former 
numbered 27,234 ; and in the latter, 84,329. The male.s (45(t,784) exceeded 
the females v441,900) by 8,884, or 2’0 per cent. The density per square mile 
was 894’4. The proportion of towns and villages per square mile was 1'9; and 
of houses, llL-7. In the towns 7*7 persons, and in the villages 8'0 persons, 
on an average, were found in each house. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find the persons returned 

as Christians belonged to the following races r — British- 
Cliriatians ty race. ... pi . -n 

born sulijeets, 816 (22o females'. ; other Europeans, 59 
(32 females); Eurasian,?, 283 (158 females) ; and natives, 610 (323 females) 
The sects of Christians represented in Benares were the Churches of England 
and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan and unspecified), 
and Greeks, The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious divi- 
Relatire proper- sions of the population were as follows : — ^ratio to the total 
tl°e“ rdfgioua Population of males, -5050 ; of females, -4950 ; of Hindus, 
diviaiona. •8ti7a ; of Muhammadans, TOOl ; and of Christians, '0020 : 

ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, ‘5046 ; of Muhammadan males 
to total Muhammadan population, ‘5070; of Christian males to total Christian 
population, 5826 ; and of Jain males to total Jain population, ‘2857. Of single 
Civil oonditioa of poi'aousj there were 190,287 males and 1’24,404 females ; 
the popuktion. qP married, 232,106 males and 225,232 females ; and of 
widowed, 28,391 males and 92,264 females. The total minor population 
(under 15 years of age) was 325,852 (1 56,862 females), 

Conj.igal oondi. . mi p ,i • ,, , 

tiun aud ages of the or 3b'5 per cent, ihe lollovving table will show at a 

population. glance the ages of the two principal classes of the popula- 

tion, with the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the ages 
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Of ChriBtJanSj iwo (one female) are returned ns married under 10 yearsj 
and eight (three females) between 10 and 14; there were two Christian 
widows under 15, but none between 15 and If). 

Of the total population, 1-29,253 (78,fi00 females’, or 14'2 per cent., are 

Tiistritiution l)y returned as born outside the limits of the district. Dis- 

birthplace. tributing the population according to education, we find 

that 843,160 {439,819 females), or 94-40 per cent., are returned as unable to 

read and write and not under instruction ; 39,263 (1,628 
Distribution ao- , i i i 

eotdiug to cduca* females), or 4-4 per cent., are shown as able to read and 

write I and 10,261 (453 females), or 1-14 per cent., as 

under instruction. Of those able to read and write 35,556 (1,170 females), 

and of those under instruction 8,734 (209 females), were Hindus. The 

MubammaJans who come under these categories were 2,710 (128 females) and 

1,141 (67 females) respectively. Of the Christiana, 995 (330 females) are 

returned as literate, and 386 (177 females) as under instruction. Of the others, 

two (both males) are shown as able to read and write. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by ago 
Infirmities: per- religions represented in the district. The 

sonsof unsonndmind. «)94 (g2 females), or ‘03 per cent. The largest 

number, 89 (19 females), wore of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distributing them 
into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 252 (67 females ) ; Muhammadans, 39 
(15 females; ; and Christians, 3 (all males). The total number of blind persons 
Number of the is returned as 1,822 (909 females), or ‘20 per cent. Of these, 
nearly a third, or 574 (309 females), were “over 60” ; 199 
(115 females) between 50 and 60; 230 (125 females) between 40 and 50 ; 221 (99 
females) between 30 and 40; 238 (125 fem:»les) between 20 and 30; 98 (34 females) 
between 1 5 and 20 ; 80 (33 females) between 10 and 15 ; 1 07 (40 females) between 
5 and 10 ; and 75 (29 females) under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,637 (812 
females) were Hindus ; 181 (95 females) Muhammadans ; and 4 (2 females) 
Christians. Of de.af mutes there were 4G8 (193 females), or 
‘05 percent., the largest number, 82 (41 females;, appearing 
among persons “over 60.” Of these, 413 (163 females) were Hindus and 55 
(30 females; Muhammadans. The last infirmity of which 
note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 
There were 284 (51 females) afflicted with this disease. The percentage to the 
total population is ‘03, so that three in every ten thousand of the population were, 
on an average, lepers. Of the total number, 265 (47 females) wore Hindus ; 

1 8 (3 females) Muhammadans ; and one (female) Christian. 


Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 
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Castes of Hindub. 


Caste, ^ a vvoi'J iloriveJ l)y Sir II. 5], Elliot from the Portuguese casla, 

‘ race’, ‘species’ ,is more especially applied to the distinc- 
tions of birth, trilie, locality, religion, and occupation 
that separate the Hindu population of India. On the subject of the rise and 
progress of castes much has been written in previous district notices [see 
particularly Muttra, Sbaujahaspor, Moradabad, and Farukiiabad] ; and it 
would be out of place to enter on a lengthened discussion of this intricate 
subject at this late stage in the series of memoirs. It may he worth while, 
however, to remind the reader that the original Sanskrit nfime for caste is 
varna, a word meaning ‘ colour;’ and the theory that originally there were two 
castes, white and black, or Aryan and non-Aryan, the former including the 
early conquerors from Central Asia, and the latter the aborigines, is by some 
regarded us the simplest and at the same time the most correct exposition of 
the subject. It may appear to be open to objection on the ground that we 
find among the Aryans themselves, the supposed ‘white race,’ three castes, bjz., 
Brahmans or priests, Kshatris or soldiers, and Vaisyas or the common people, 
whose profession was, according to the Bhagavadgltd, agriculture, cow-keep- 
ing, and commerce. How then, it might be asked, could the term ‘ colour ’ 
{varna) possibly bo used to mean ‘caste,’ when the three highest castes were, 
on the hypothesis, all of the white race ? The answer to this objection is that 
the three so-called castes above mentioned were, in the early times of which 
wo are speaking, merely three professions of the one great white race. To 
members of this race only was the term varna originally applied, and all of 
them were relatively to the dark-skinned aborigines, of one caste, just as Euro- 
peans and natives constitute at present two well-marked classes of the com- 
munity, that might, without much stretch of language, be called distinct castes. 

The application of tlie term varna to the Sudras took place afterwards, 
as, indeed, that class only came into existence when the relation of ‘ con- 
querors’ and ‘conquered’ had become established, and when professions had 
become hereditary. By that time the expression ‘ man of colour,’ meaning 
a man possessing caste, had become the recognized distinction of the ruling 
race, and from causes that can readily be conceived, it was extended to include 
the half -breeds and such of the aborigines as had adopted the customs of the 
conquerors and were, to a certain extent, admitted to association with them. 
Thus it came about that four castes were recognised, and these are alluded to 


1 The following brief account of Ilitidu castes In Benares has been supplied by the Hou’ble 
Hfiia Stva rraiid, c.s.i , whose pamphlet, m Hindi and XJtdn, published at the Me/Iical Ball 
Press, Benares, 1871, gives a complete alphabetical list of the castes of these provinces, prepar- 
ed for the purposes of the 1872 census. 
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in Ibo older wriiinnjs as ehd)' varna. The last of these, llie Sndra, arose cL’isSy 
jn the first instance, as the result of intermarriages between the couquerora 
and the conquered, but its ranks were proba'dy from the first recruited largely 
from the indigenous population, without any admixture of blood. Some- 
authorities would deny the name Sndra to such of the aborigines as are eom- 
monly regarded as ‘low castes,’ and their touch as a defilement requiring bath- 
ing bv the person subjected to it, and the washing of his elothes and all articles 
that may have been touched by the obnoxious individual. These low castes 
are the Cband&ls, Donns, Chamars, Chahr.a.s, &c. It should be further Jioted 
that many that properly belong to the fourth or Sudra division have, from time 
to time, raised themselves to the second or third: for instance, the Kayasths am 
just now striving to obtain recognition as Kshatris. 

The four-fold divisions of caste, although much insisted upon by earlier 
Englisli writers, has been of late years genei'ally regarded as rmscientifi'c, and 
as not corresponding with any actual divisions at present found among the 
people themselves. The late Mr. Sherring in bis voluminous work on Hindu 
2>iies and CasUn, and Mr. Bcames in his edition of Sir H. M. Elliot’s Stipple- 
mantal Glomny^ have done much to throw into the shade the so-called tradi- 
tional account of the rise of castes. In the earlier censuses of these provinces 
that attempted to record caste distinctions, those, namely, of 1865 and 1872, the 
four-fold classification wms generally adhered to ; but in the recent census the 
later views of ethnologists were deferred to, and the only trace of the old divi- 
sions we find is in the circumstance that Brahmans, Edjpnts, and Banias are 
placed at the head of the principal Hindu castes, the rest being enumerated in 
alphabetical order, an arrangement that gets rid of any competition as to 
relative rank that might have been raised regarding them. 


The castes above referred to as the principal Hindu castes are the tlirqe 


Priucipal Hindu castes. 


first-mentioned, and all others with a population in tho 
whole North-Westera Provinces and Oudh of 100,000 


or upwards. Those may be given, with the population of each in the Benares 


district, ranked in the order of numerical importance, thus 


Caste. General occupatiou. Total ■n’om„ ipn 

population. 


Erahman ... ... Minister of Hindu religion, 104,092 60 073 

agriculturist. ’ 

Chnniat ... ... Currier, agriculturist lOi.og) 6)907 

.Altit ... ... ... Cowherd ... ... 80,08!* 39|228 

Bajput ... ... ... Landowner, cultivator 63,930 26 650 

Ivauhht ... ... ... Agriculturist ... ... 41,834 2o’274. 










CASTsa 
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Caste. 

General occupation. 

Total 

population 

Females. 

J3har ••• ••• 

Agriculturist 


36,40J 

18,121 

Kurmi or Kunl)! ... ... 

Laudholdcr, cultivator 

..f 

39,84!} 

14,843 

Kabar «•< 

Paiki-bcarer ... 

... 

28,376 

14,795 

XiObar •«» m »»i 

Blacksmith 

... 

20,994 

10,412 

Tell 

OHiuan ,.t 


19,728 

9,881 

Blminhitr (by some reganted as Biab- 

I.andholder, cultivator 

»■* 

19,422 

9,7 8S 

mans ) 





Banin ... ••• 

1 Tradier, money-iender, banker, 

18,353 

9,061 

Kalwar ... 

Distiller 

... 

17,096 

S,98S 

Kiyasth or Kayatb 

Scribe 

... 

15,548 

7,830 

Kumbat ... 

Potter ... 


16,237 

7,64S 

LouiO) ••• 

Salt-extractor 


16,136 

7,34S 

GadnriS 

Shepherd 


12,610 

6,272 

jjai 

Barber ... 


10,314 

6,103 

Malldb ... »• 

Boatman ... 

... 

0,870 

6,625 

Suiifir ... «• ••• 

Gold and silver-smith 

»•» 

7,714 

3,7 GS 

nhobi ... ... ... 

■Washerman 

«c* 

7,318 

S,665 

Tamoli 

Betcl-Isaf and nut seller 

• II 

6,581 

2,819 

Pasi ... ... 

Fowler, watchman 


5,164 

9,541 

SU&ttk Of Of ••• 

Pig and poultry breeder 


6,087 

S.664 

Gosdin ... ... ... 

Devotee, saint 

»(» 

4,109 

1,541 

Bhurji or BbarbhunjS ... ... 

Grain-parchor 

» . • 

8,639 

1,288 

Bhfifc (by some regarded as BraU- 

Genealogist, panegyrist 

... 


997 

mans), 

Mdli *•« 

Gardener ... 

Il« 

1,730 

822 

X)OQL f«< 

Bamboo-basket maker 

Iff 

1,217 

640 

Ebangi 

Scavenger 

... 

1,031 

fiOO 

Sarbai >•« 

Carpenter ... 


808 

380 

Kori ,11 **• 

Weaver 


403 

182 

f*i ••• 

Cultivator 

... 

137 

4& 

Bbannk ... ... ... 

■Village messenger, watchman, 

122 

25 

Xiodlia ••• •** 

Cultivator 


109 

43 

Ahar or Aheria ... 

Cattle-breeder 

•t* 

64 

17 

Gujetr *«» ••• ••• 

Landholder, agriculturist 

• •• 

42 

17 

Unspecified ... ... 

... 

»»• 

105,849 

52,715 

Total 



801,666 

307,109 


6b 
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We hate at present no means of ascertaining the names of the Bi’ahman 
clans actually represented in any particular district 
BrahmaaB. provinces, nor of the number in each clan, as 

at the recent census it was decided not to abstract these details from the 
schedules for any castes except Rajputs, Ahirs, and Giijars. The very slight 
degree of success that can he ascribed to the attempt (embodied in the separate 
volume of Sex Statistics) as regards these castes, renders it less a matter of 
regret that it was not carried further. It should be observed, however, that the 
object of ascertaining the clans and their numbers had reference solely to the 
measures for repressing infanticide, and was not connected with ethnological 
inquiries. The tribes and sub-tribes of Brahmans are, however, well known, 
and have been exhaustively described by Mr. Sherring and mentioned in some 
detail in former notices of this series. These are all, doubtless, occasionally 
found in Benares, and it would unnecessarily enlarge the scope of this notice to 
attempt to enumerate them. It will sufBce to state that the Sarwaria or Saiju- 
pari division of the Kanauji& tribe is the one to which, it is believed, most of 
the resident Brahmans of the district belong. By the census of 1872 its mem- 
bers were returned as numbering 56,963 out of a total for all Bralmans of 
90,972. No other tribe or aub-tribe is shown with as many as 5,000 members. 
These figures are of course only reliable with a large margin for error, the 
“ unspecified” numbering 15,539, while some who belong co the Sarwarid clan 
are shown separately under other designations. Descriptions of this division of 
Brahmans will be found in the Azamgaeh, Gorakhpdr, and other noticed, and 
it is only necessary to remind the reader that Sarwarid and Sarjiipdri are syno- 
nymous in meaning and are derived from Sarjii, the river (Gogra) so called, 
and par, ‘across’, Barwar being a corruption of Sarjii-pdr, and that both signify 
the country across the Sarjii or Gogra river, which included the present Gorakh- 
pur and Basti districts and some part of Oudh [ see Gas., YI,, 352.] It is 
an example of locality furnishing a caste name. 

Whether the Ehiiinlidrs should be classed as Brahmans, in which case 
Bhuinhars would come, chiefly though not exclusively, 

under the same (Sarwaria) division, or as a separate 
caste midway between Brahmans and Rajputs, is a debated question. It will 
suffice to refer the reader to tho discussion in the AzamqaEh notice, where the 
origin and claims of this caste or tribe have been considered at some length. 
Bhui'nhdrs are numerous in Benares and have a multitude of sub-classes, some 
of which are almost certainly blood-relations of recognized Rajput tribes. Mr, 
Sinkinson remarks, however, upon tho traditions of the Bhuinhdr clans in this 
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district that they all agree in the one particular that unadulterated Brahman 
blood flows in their veins, and account for their supposed loss of sanctity by the 
fact that they stooped to accept grants of land. Referring to Mr. Beames’ 
remarks on Sir H. M. Elliot’s notice of the caste [_Suppleniental Glossary, L, 23], 
which Mr. Beames explains Bhuinbar to mean the ordinary “ people of the laud ” 
(from hMmi, ‘ land, ’ and /lur, ‘ person ’), and connects the term with a legend 
of some king’s having distributed sacrificial threads to all sorts of people ou 
an occasion when true Brahmans were too few to celebrate a particular cere- 
mony — this tradition (remarks Mr. Sinkinson) and the explanations, are too 
strained to find acceptance easily. Hdra (from the root hri) means in Sanskrit 
‘ taker,’ and this signification of the second element in the compound Bhuinhdr 
accords belter with the traditions of the caste current in this district that make 
them out to have adopted their name from the fact that they ‘took land’ 
from some king. 

The most numerous of the Bhuinhdr sub-divisions is the (jautam, to which 
the mahdraja of Benares belongs. These people represent themselves as the 
descendants of Kithii Misr, a Brahman, i\xB guru of Bdja Banar the Benares 
Romulus, who is popularly supposed to have ruled over Benares, and to have 
been defeated by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century. Kithii Misr 
was a man of intense sanctity and repudiated every overture of reward from 
his master, who at last surreptitiously hid a grant of rent-free land in his head- 
dress (pagri). This was discovered by the saint when bathing, and he soon 
afforded evidence of the acquisition of mortal frailties, for he lost his temper 
as well as his sanctity and predicted that all the possessions of his master 
should become the property of his descendants. These are the Bhuinbdrs of 
parganah Kasw^r, and their chiefs, the rajas of Benares, have more than fulfil- 
led the prediction. This prophecy is popularly supposed to have been deliver- 
ed at a tank near Das&swaraedh Gh6t, called Misr Pokhra. “ It would be 
exceedingly interesting,” writes Mr. Sinkinson, “ to receive evidence of its 
currency 140 years ago, before Mansd Ram became the chosen instrument for 
its accomplishment.” 

After the Gautams come the Kol Asia BhfiinhSrs. Their title is Bharsi 
Misr and their clan Kulhd. The former word refers to their original home, the 
village of Bharsi in Gorakhpur, and the latter to their adopted one, the parga- 
nah of Kolah, which, according to some authorities, should be spelt Kolha. 
Their ancestor was one Diwan Misr wbo came to Benares from, Bharsi to 
study. His zeal and abilities attracted the notice of the then prince of Benares 
and procured for him a grant of a j^gir in parganah Kol Asia, fie married 
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and settled there, and bis descendants are the Kol Asia Bhiiinhars. His name 
is perpetuated in mauza Diwanji, and there is a shrine of a goddess associated 
with him in the neighbouring village of Khdlispnr, to which the BhiiinhiU’s pay 
especial revereneei 

Thera are several Bhuinhar families in Katehar of the Obaudhri clan. 
They claim an illustrious origin, but one that will hardly bear analysis. Their 
ancestors are represented to be Dikshit Brahmans from Behar, who obtained a 
grant of land from Paras Earn when he expelled the K.shati'ias. 

The parganah of Narwan contains a large number of Dikshit Bhuinhdrs. 
They are peculiar iu thi.s re.spcct, that they all take the affix Rai, and not Sinh, 
which is affected by all the other Bhuinhar clans in the district. They trace 
their origin from one Bhagdant Eai Dikshit, a resident of Anter in the Muttra 
di,strict. He was on bi» way to the shrine at Jagannath (a common charac- 
teristic, by the wiiy, of the ancestors of most of the lax’ge clans, whose real his- 
tory it might bo inconvenient for their descendants to remember,) and halted 
across the Karmndsa river on the bank of the Durgavati. The inija of Chain- 
pnr, to whom the illustrious name of Salivalxan is attributed, chanced to be on 
a hunting expedition in the vicinity. The pilgrim gained his laurels by slay- 
ing an inconvenient tiger with a hog spear, and so ingratiated himself with the 
king that the latter made him the same promise as that made by Herod to 
Heredias’ daughter. The offer was accepted and Bhagdant elected to take so 
much land as he could march round in one day on an elephant. This tract 
contained the mystical number of 52 villages, 26 on either side of the Karm- 
nfisa. The evening saw Bhagdant arrive at the village of Chittein, taluka 
marwa, parganah Narwan, where he halted. He built a fort, called his rela- 
tives from Anter, and finally settled hero. Of his two sons, one married a 
E&jput, and the other a Brahman girl. The descendants of the former are 
BanyapAr Kshatrias still owning four villages in Narwan and of the latter 
Bhuiuhfirs the chief land-owners of Narwan and Chainpur. There are also a 
few Bemwar and Douwar Bhuinhfirs in Narwan. 

"With the exception of the Sarwarias, about whoso colonization of the 

^ ^ , district no certain tradition exists, the tribal ac- 

Kecent coIoDizatiou of „ 

(tifitrict ijy Braliman and counts of all the Brahman and BhfiSnhar clans, so 
far as they have been examined, point to a compara- 
tively recent settlement in this district. This is in complete accord with the 
traditions iu Azamgarh, Ghazipur, and Ballia, and is rendered the more 
probable by what may be almost called the historical fact of an intermediate 
aboriginal occupation of the old Allahabad suha, in which this district was 
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inclnded, between tlie downfall of the great Eajpnt houses of Dehli and Kananj 
and the early inroads of the Muhammadans. 

The list of Bdjput clans published in the census return irr the volume 
^ of Sex SLatialics shows all with 100 members. 

Efijputs. 

Ihe list IS by no means perfectly accurate as regards 
the numbers shown opposite the clau-naines, nor as regards the classification. 
For many are shown as ‘ unspecified’ th.at doubtless should have been returned 
in some one subdivision ; and some of the so-called clans are merely gotras 
or else sub-clans. Those that are not true clans have been marked with an 
asterisk 


Clan. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

Females. 

Clan. 

Total popn- 
latiou. 

Females. 

AgastwSr .. 

131 

6S 

^ilasnadia „. 

169 

83 

Baohligoti ... 

179 

61 

Mannas 

721 

328 

BaU ... 

2,47S 

1,169 

ASgbansJ ... 

3 548 

1,758 

Banaptiar ... 

1,213 

662 

Nayaparia 

299 

133 

BarliaulidCabrimcb 

1 1 01 n 

610 

♦Nanwak (Nand- 



■ of Bbtigoansi), 



wag) 



Bbitii 

j 127 

76 

Nigam (Nikumbb), 

118 

44 

Eiirigljansi 

1 7.8S0 

3,774 

Pamrfir 

440 

20? 

Biaen ... 

2,125 

981 

‘PohSrji ... 

1)6 

40 

Cbacdel ,, 

1 1,779 

871 

I’.aghubausi ... 

13,737 

0,644 

*Chaudhai'i 

113 

65 

Ratliaar ... 

160 

59 

Chaub&n 

759 

238 

‘Sardir . 

1,220 

616 

*Dbanidist ... 

4S6 

190 

Pengar 

357 

I?1 

*Dharindi8t 

100 

49 

Sikaiwar ... 

694 

235 

Dichbit or Dibhit, 

SO? 

232 

Solankhi ..,1 

147 

72 

*Dirgbansi 

94 

31 

Sombansi ...l 

866 

417 

Dunwar 

)6S 

65 

Surajbansi 

1,505 

725 

Gabarwar ... 

801 

410 

Ujiaiu ... 

218 

94 

Gabor 

141 

71 

Unspecified ... 

5,962 

1,733 

Gargbansi 

349 

IDS 

Speci^cd clana 

7 


Gautani 

2,296 

1,121 

with under 100 


784 




members each.,. 



*Janw4r 

224 

126 




Koknl 

120 

08 




Maroda, 

106 

59 

Total ... 

64,149 

26,651 

Blarwal 

181 

70 
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The percentages of females for the whole class of Rajputs were : 'under 
ten years of age,’ 47'45 ; 'over ten years,’ 47'34. The most important of the 
above in point of numbers are (omitting Sardar, which is not a true clan) : 
the Raghubansf, Bhrigbansi, Nagbansi, Bais, Gautam, Bisen, Siirajbanai, 
Chandel, Banaphar,'"’and Barhaulia elans. The last, however, although enu- 
merated separately at the census, is (according to R4ja Siva Prasad) a branch 
of the Bhrigbansis. None of the others had as many as 1,000 members in this 
district at the late census. 

The following account of nine of these elans gives what is known of their 
local traditions^ : — The Raghubansis till recent times 
Eagbutiansis. princes and owners of parganahs Katehar, 

J41hupur, Sultanipnr, Barah, and Mahwari. They were still the sole land- 
lords of these parganahs at the date of the permanent settlement (1791 A.D.), 
and even now reside there in numbers, but slightly diminished, though with a 
social status sadly changed, for our revenue system and the growing desire of the 
city bankers, merchants, and lawyers, to hold land is fast ousting them from 
their ancestral possessions. They remain for the most part a proud aristocracy 
of cultivating tenants, ever with a dangerously envious eye to their paternal 
estates, the possession of which, however originally acquired, a long prescription 
through generations of father and son has legalized to their minds, more com- 
pletely than any decree of an alien judge can the usurper’s. They are a 
splendid race of men, and claim descent from Raghii, whom they represent as 
king of Ajndhya. One of his decendants, Deo Kumar, came to Benares as a 
guest of Eaj4 Banar, who married him to his daughter. The wedding present 
was taluka Niyar in Katehar. Deo Kumfir settled in mauza Deorain and built 
a fort. His descendants are the Raghubansis. The family is an illustrious 
one 3 perhaps the best known name in it is Doman",Deo, the ninth in descent 
from Deo Kumar and a contemporary of the Emperor Sher Shah, from whom 
he procured a grant of the whole parganah Katehar rent-free. He made 
Chandrauti his head-quarters, where a massive fort on the steep bank of the 
holy river still commemorates his prowess. It is not uncommon for the Raghu- 
bansis to claim him as their original ancestor. One version of the tradition is 
■worth recording. This represents Doman Deo as the prime minister of the 
Dehli emperor ; in consequence of a quarrel he was ordered to be strangled, 
hut getting wind of this, he collected all his friends and adherents and fled 
eastwards. He was pursued and overtaken on the south bank of the Ganges 
opposite Chandrauti. A fight ensued, and Doman Deo was getting worsted 
^ Chiefly deriyefl from notes by Mr. Sinkmson, C.S. 
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when, as a suppliant, he apostrophized the Ganga, and cast himself on her mercy 
and on her bosom. His confidence and piety were rewarded, for the river 
separated its waters, leaving a dry passage for Doman Deo and his'^frienda. 
They crossed safely, but the pursners suffered the fate of the Egyptians in the 
Eed Sea, for, when they attempted to follow, the waters were loosened, and 
they perished in the flood. The scene of the battle is still pointed out opposite 
Ohandrauti : it is a bare stretch of utterly barren ground where no grass will 
grow owing, the country-folk believe, to the curse upon it from blood having 
fallen there. 


The Bhrigbansis are an influential elan, found in Barhaul and the adjacent 

parganahs of Dhus, Mahwdri, and Maihwdr, in the 
Bbrigbansis. ^ ° / y ^ 

ChandauH tahsil. They have their pedigree in tact for 

a period of 688 years, and represent themselves as descendants of one ESi 
Narotam Eai, a pilgrim who accepted service as family doctor to the Soiri 
rija of Bhataur in Barhaul, on his return from Gaya. By fair means or fonl, 
Narotam B4i succeeded his master, and, like a great many other heroes, 
married the daughter of that very prolific king, Eajd Banar. Two sons, 
Bh^io E4i and Bhantu Rdi, were the result of the marriage. The former took 
Barhaul and Mahdich, and the latter Majhwdr. Their descendants are the 
principal landholders of these parganahs, although much of their old posses- 
sions has gone to the hammer. The bazars of Chandauli and Babnri were 
founded by members of Narotam Rai’s family. 

The Nagbansis came originally from Ghhota Ndgpnr, where the tribe is 

found in considerable strength. A few families that reside 
Nagbansis. . , , ° 

ia the B^mapura quarter of the city of Benares have been 
settled there for five or six generations past. The head of the tribe in Benares 
is Sankarkhan Dat Sinh, a landowner of wealth and influence. The Benares 
Nagbansis belong to the Vatsa gotra. Traditionally, the Nagbansis are 
descended from the Serpent Race of early Hindu history. At the head of the 
race stands the famous Raja Takahak, who probably was a real personage [see 
Sherring’s JSindu Tribes, L, p. 226.] 

The Bais Edjputs are from Diindid Khera in Baiswdrfi. Some represent 
^ . themselves as having settled in this district from their 

connection with the Sarwarids ; others, that their an- 
cestor came as a servant of HajS. Akori of Kantit, and giving this up, entered 
the service of Mir Rustam ’AH, the deputy governor of Benares, in 1730 A.D. 
He continued to serve Mansa Ram and Balwant Sinh, and the latter gave him 
ajdgir in Athgfion. 


Nagtansia. 
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Gau tarns. 


Biseua^ 


Tiie Gautaras are scattered all over the district iu small numbers^ princi- 
pally to the north. They are emigrants from the settlers 
at Mariahu in Jaunpur, -who came from Argal in Oudh. 
Their gotra is Bharadvvaj, 

The Bisens are namerous in Pandrah and part of AthgAon. Their ancestor 
was a Chandrabansij. EajA Bisen, one of whose descend- 
ants, Bhimal Bah, came from Gorakhpur on a pilgrim- 
age to Benares and Mirzapur, His way home lay through Pandrah, where he 
was the guest of a Hariya Rajput, who married him to his daughter, and in 
default of male issue adopted him. Maksudanpatti, a village in Pandrah, was 
founded by Maksiidan Rai, a son of Bhimal Bah. 

The .Nanwaks occupy part of parganah Pandrah, and there are a few of 
them in Athgaou. They came from Oudh and claim 

AD wskSt 

descent from Lakshmana, the brother of Rama. Those 
found in this district are settlers from the large, colony at Mariahd in 
Jaunpur. 

The Gaharwars are scattered in small numbers all over the district, 
principally south of the Ganges, They are a melan- 
choly remnant of the powerful dynasty that is supposed 
to have held sway over Benares in the eleventh century. A great proportion 
of those that do remain are Muhammadans by religion. They dale their 
apostacy from the defeat of Raja Ban&r by Alavi Shah, when every GaharwAr 
who did not embrace Islamism was murdered. 

The census returns of 1881 throw no light upon Bania sub-divisions. In 
1872 the following sub-divisions were found represented in 
the district : — 


Oaharwars. 


Baaias, 


Sub-diTisioa. 

Popula- 

tion« 

Sub-division. 

Popula- 

tion. 

AgarwSIa ... 



3,034 

* Kasarwani 


4,901 

Agrahri .., 



2,7 IS 

* Kasaundban 

ki« 

786 

BandarwSr... 


S»t 

897 

* Oswai 


98 

Dhusar 



100 

Rastogi ... 

• »« 

861 

Gindaniia ... 


M4 

170 

* Sardugi 

»*< 

171 

♦ Kahti 


• t> 

296 



es7 

* E§nda „. 



4,164 

TJnspeoifiecl 


1,388 





Total 

... 

20,126 
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Of tliose sub-divisions marked with an asteii-k in the above list, Kaliti is 
doubtful ; lluee others, Kiiidu, Kasarwaui, and Kasaundhan. are reckoned 
among Sudras in Eiija Siva Prasad’s list. Oswals and Saraugis are Jains by 
religion. 


The suh-divisions of .Ahins shown in the receai (ISSi) cen.sus returns 
were : Uhiudhor, 1 3.423 <6,432 females); Gwal, 19,378 
(9,779 females) ; Satgupt, 17,231 (8,428 females); un- 
specified ; 29,494 (14,567 females) ; specified snl'-divisions ■with under 100 
members each, 62 (22 fenialo.O; mt-d, 80,088 (39,206 females). An account 
of this caste will be fnimd in the memoirs of the Muttia and Moradabad dis- 
tricts. The pereeutagc‘.s of fcMuales for the whole class were ; ‘ under ten years 
of age,’ 48 ‘89 ; ' over ten years,’ 49 02. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census oflSce, the following 
The " iiEipecified" of appear to be the details of the “unspecified” castes, 
the ceusus. added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them. The letter P. in brackets indicates that the name is one of 
a profession rather than of a Ousto : — 


Caaio. 

Geocral occuprilion. 

Total po- 
pulation. 

Arakh 

Cultivator, village aervaut 



5 

Bahelid 

Powler ... 

VM 

IM 

60t 

B.nmanag (MusUar?) 

Hope, string, mat-maker ... 

«»* 

... 

2,i82 

Biinsphor ur Bharkar 

Bamboo-ivorker ... 



1,762 

Bari 

Leaf plate seller, torch-bearer 


... 

2,344 

Barnwar ... 

Grass cutter and seller ... 


..1 

67 

BhU 

Cuolic ... 

• .V 


646 

BhoLia ... ... 

Agriculturist, labourer, trader 

... 

M> 

466 

Bilwur 

Grain dealer, cultivator ... 

... 

*•* 

5 

Bind (aub-diriaion of Louia) 

Toddy drawer, cirtivator, manufacturer 
iu pargauah Dhiis. 

of sa;ji 

12,290 

By Sr 

Cultivator, field-labourer.,, 

1.. 

♦ *» 

S4 

Chhipi 

CiiUco printer 


fk. 

67 

Dabgar (P.) 

Leather-vessel (kuppa) maker 

... 

V 

i 

Darzi 

Tailor ... ... 

*>• 


984 

Devotee (vide infra) 

Alendicaut ... ... 

ir« 

... 

1,096 

DhSngar .., 

Coolie ... ... 



1 

Dusnundlii or Jasaundhl (Bhat 
Brahman.) 

Eallad-singer ... ... 


It* 

117 

Gandharp ... 

Dancer, singer .« 


... 

772 

Gandhi (P.) 

Scent-sel ler 

»*• 

... 

29 


fiu 
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General occupation 


Total po" 
pulHtlou. 


Gnutani CRaJPnO 
Gliosi (a kind o£ Ahir) 
Gujrati (Baui.G 
Halwiii 
JaHKiir 

Janhori (?) 

Jofli! (Grabman) 

Kaueban 

Kiindu -.1 

Kanjar 

Kurniitak or Nat ... 

Enrol 

Easera 

Khatri (Rijput) 

Kboji (ennueb) ... 
Kunb! ... 

Eunjra (I*) 
lohri (Lobar) ... 
Ma/ns (?) 

WBBihic (P) 

llarwiiri (inhabitants Oi; 
war.) 

Eat ... 

Orb (?) 

Pnhari (biilinan) ... 
Pflhri 

PatwS ... 

Esjbfesr 
Eangrez (F) 

E«wai(?) ... 

S«pera ... 

SaW 

Suniikar ... 

Tawaif (P) 

ThSrS 

Tbatheta 

Tfrgar(P) 

Enspecifiesl ... 


Cnlthafor »• ••• 

I Milknwn, cultivator 
Trader ... ••• 

Coufectioncr ... 

Gra=e-cuttdr, shoe maker, syce, weaver 
Soothsayer ... ... 

Ornament seller 

Servant, rtoeiver of alma 

Dancer, prostitute ... 

Cultivator, shop-keeper ... 

R.ipe-niaker, trapper ... ... 

ltope-d.inoct ... ..■ 

Shoe-maker ... ... 

Metal-vessel dealer 
.Mf-reimnt, servant 
Harcin-gnarA ... 

Cuhiviilor, landholder ... ... 

Green-grocer ... ••• ••• 

Blattlesuiith ... ••• 

Cultivator, e.attle brcfdt-r.,. 
GInfs-hanglo maker ... ... 

.Uorehaot 

Acrobat ... 

Tr.adcr 

Servant ... •“ 

Cultivator, labourer .■> 

Braid, fringe, tape maker ... 

Cultivator, pig-keeper 
Dyer 

Cultivator ... ... 

Snake-charmer 

Cultivator ... ... >" 

Excavator ... >•• 

Prostitute ... ■" 

Cultivator ... ... 

Bra.s3 and copper smith ... 

Bow and. arrow maker i., ... 


105,8411 


CASTES. 
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Many of the eastes oiveii in the above list clearly belong to some of those 
already mentioned, but the omission of the chief ntiiiie of the caste (e. ff., Bank 
for Gnjrati) has Ifil to their exrdusion from the total ; in ail these cases, tho 
chief name of ti.o caste has been placed vritliin brackets. Others again (such 
as Gandhi, a scent-seller) arc merely nanie.s of professions ; they have been 
marked as such in ilte list; the members belonging to them are generally Mu- 
hammadans. Mai'wari and I’iihdri are not names of castes, but merely mean 
inhabitants of Marwiir and hillmen respcctivclv. Maina, Orb, and Eawafc are 
doublfuk A Banman}is,” writes Raja Siva Prasad, “ h.as never been heard 
of ; the word means a monkey or a man of the woods: perhaiis by Banmttuas is 
meant Mushar, a very low caste.” G he true ca.stes not marked otherwise in tho 
list are usually accounted Sudnas, although some, .suedt tis the BLils, Soiris, and 
Thirds, are almost certainly the representatives of iicm-Aryan and aboriginal 
races. 

Whether Bhai’s, Chorus, and Soiris (the la.?t name v.ariomsly spelt Seori, 
_ , , Suh'i, Sivira, and in several other wavs) were ever one 

race, as Mr. Sherring [Hiadu Tribes, L, p. 37 G] thinks 
probable, is a question that may be raised, but is scarcely likely to be satisfac- 
torily answered. It is certain, however, that at the beginning of tho historical 
period they appear everywhere as distinct races. We have seen in Ballia. 
(j. «. under ‘ History’) that this limit to Cherii dominion i.s fixed by tradition at 
the point when the Bhans are, on the same authority, held to have been su- 
preme) the former occupying tho eastern and the latter the western parganalis, 
immediatclybeforo the Raj[iut aud Muhammadan invasions. Borne authorities 
Would make the Chen'is and Soiris one and the same, and Sir H. M. Elliot 
inclined to that opinion [ Supplemental Ulosnar'/, 150]. Buchanan, however, 
held them to be distinct, and .supposed that tho Soiris subdued and expelled 
the Cherus. The only districts where Gheriis arc now found are Gorakhpur 
and Mirzapur, and their total number is only 4,307 in both ; Soiris are simi- 
larly found only in Benares and Mirzapur, aud tho number in the latter is 
only 95. Dr. Oldham took pains to discover traces of these races, and in his 
Memoir of the GMzipur District (I., pp. 49-51) suggests the identity of the 
Soiris with a wandering tribe in the forests of Central India, who bear (he 
says) the same name, and annually visit the plains of the Ganges, extending 
their visits sometimes as far as Ondh and Buudelkhand. He notices tlie strong 
resemblance this tribe bears in appearance to the gypsies of Europe. His 
remark that the Sofri tribe is also called Sansi, although they do not openly 
acknowledge either Sansi or Soii'i as a tribal name, preferring to call themselves 
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Banj&ras, Kanj-ars, or Nats, nnist be accepted witli caution. The Sdusis or 
gilnsias so wcll-knowu to the police in Sahar anpur and MuzafFarnagar as pro- 
fessional thieves and robbcu's are not, it is believed, known as Boiris [Note by 
Mr, J, W. Wiiliams, District Bnperintendeut of Dclicc, Saharanpur], 

The existence of Thariis in this district at the preseut day, although their 
niimbera are small, is an interesting fact. They are 
another of the fiU])posed aboriginal races, now in a 
depressed and abject condition, but formerly possessed of eousiderablo influence 
and power. They have apparently .survived in much larger numbers than the 
races just mentioned, as by the recent census they had a total population in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oodh of27,l'?:i; they arc also tar more 
widely scattered, being found in every district of the Fyzabad division, in 
Cawnpore, Kheii, the Tarai, Gorakli])ur, Moradahad, and Biidaun, as well as in 
this district [see Census Report, Form VII I. B., s. f.]. An interesting account 
of their characteristics will he found in the notice of the Ivheri district {OudJi 
Gazetteer, IL, p. 20d) ; a peculiarity of the tribe is their ability to live in the 
malarious tract in the Gorakhpur and Tirhut Taiais where no other human 
being can live, and they are, notwithstanding, described as healthy robust race,? 
[G'«i., X., p. 29]. 

From the vernacular lists of tlio census office is also derived the following 
Devotees. list of devotees and religious mendicants : — 

N-imo of sect. Claasiflciition. 


Abadhut ... 



SIvaitc, ViBbuuUo 

2 

1 

Aghori ... 


r»» 

Sbikto ... 

s 

1 

Atith 

a a « 

»#• 

Slvaite, Shakvn, Visbnuite ... 

17 

8 

Baltagi ... 



Vishniiite ... ... 

6j0 

291 

Brahmachai'i 


*•» 

Slvaite ... 

18 

10 

dogi ,,, 



Sivaite ... 

159 

6S 

Kablrpantlii 


... 

Visbnuite ... 

S-1 

7 

Iianak>alii 



fikh ... 

10 

4 

Sannjasi ... 



Sivaite, Visbnuite ... 

16 

9 

Udasi ... 



Sikb ... n. ... 

97 

17 

Uusgeeified 




89 

at 




Total 

1,096 

431 


Total popu- 
tatiuQ, 


Femalea, 
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The nbove Hbi is given here among tlic census relnrns, luil^ a detailed 
account of the various Hindu ascetic orders is reserved to a subsequent part of 
this notice [see post ‘ Eeligion ’J. 

Muhammadans are divided by the census aeoordiug to religion a.s Sunnis 
, (orthodox,, Shias (followers of ’Ali), AVjdiiibis, and un- 

Mnhammiidans. . ' ' . ’ ’ 

specified. The Muhammadans in this district num- 
bered SOjoal (44,048 females;. Of these, 85, 7‘25 (42,184 females) were Sunnis, 
and 3,628 (1,8G4 females) Shias. For a full account of the classes and sects of 
Muhammadans the reader is referred to the AzAiiG.UtH, Mouadabad, and 
ShAHJAHaSpur notices. 

Whatever their tribe, the people of Beuaresmay he divided, according 
to occupation, into two primary classes — those who as 

Occupations. 

landholders and husbandmen derive their living from 
the soil, and those who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 439,6(15 
persona, or 49'25 per ceut. of the total population [Form XXI.J, and to the 
latter 453,079, or 50'75 percent. Excluding the fatnibes of the per.son.s so 
classiBod, the number allotted to the former class is reduced to 207,597 
members actually possessing or working the land [^Fonti Xll., table 6]. The 
details may be thus tabulated ; — 




Male. 

1 

Femsle. 

Total. 

Landholders ... ... ... 

Cultivators ... ,,, ... 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Estate ofiiee service 


C,3SD 

na.asa 

iy,4ao 

G60 

622 

62,sau 

12,405 

0,902 

168,200 

31,835 

6G0 

Total agriculturists 

•at. 

in, 730 j 

03,807 

207,607 


Following the example of English population statements the census 
Classification according distributes the inhabitants amongst six great classes, 
to census returns. qpg gj.gl; qj . professional class numbered 12,535 

males : amongst these are included 4,032 persons engaged in the general or 
municipal government of the country; 907 engaged in the defence of the coun- 
try; and 7,606 engaged in the learned professions, or in literature, art, and 
science. The second or domestic class numbered 4,174 members ; it comprised 
all males employed as private servants, washermen, -water-earners, barbers, 
sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. The third or commercial class numbered 
13,220 males : amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend 
money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, 
bankers, brokers, &c, (4,761) ; and persons engaged in the conveyance of men, 
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nnimftls, goods, and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. (7,459). 
Of tlie fourth or agricultural class something has already been said : hut be- 
sides the 141,790 males engaged in agriculture aud horticulture as shown in 
the preceding table, the census returns include in this class 3,457 persons en- 
gaged about animals [Class IV. ^ Order iX], making a total of 145,247. The 
fifth or industrial class contains 00,899 members : it includes all persons 
engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, 
perfumers, &o, (3,634) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, 
such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &C. (20,736); those engaged in pre- 
paring articles of food, such as grain-parcher.s, confectioners, &c, (13,396) ; 
and, lastly, dealers in all animal .subst.mces (863), vegetable substances (6,562), 
and mineral substances (15,708). The sixth or indefinite contains 215,709 
members, including labourers (44,754), and persons of no stated occupations 
(170,955). 

From tbo lowest or labouring classes are obtained nearly all the recruits 
for emigration to the colonies. During the past five 
years (1877-81) altogether 7,165 persons were regis- 
tered for emigration, including 4,GI8 males, 1,081 females, and 866 children. 
Their destinations were ; Demerara, 1,772 males, 662 females, and S75 chil- 
dren; Trinidad, t'4G males, 278 females, and 155 children ; French colonies, 
1,099 males, 346 females, and 146 children; Jamaica, 358 males, 142 
females, and 23 children ; Natal, 338 males, 141 females, aud 104 children ; 
and Surinam, 205 males, 112 females, and 63 children. The details of the total 
number of emigrants for each of the five years are shown in the following 
table : — 


Year. 

1377. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Demerara 



760 

1,123 

884 

281 


'i'rinldail 



3jU 

G71 

J20 

84 


Irencli colouica 


>•< 

4GO 

I'JG 

4^1 


265 

Jamaica ... 



292 

30 


1U8 

93 

Natal 




430 

,,, 

12 

132 

buriaam 

• •• 


••• 

224 

21 


lao 


Total 

... 

1,863 

2,688 

9S5 

734 

925 


The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population is 

Towaa aad Villases, f 1*946. Of these, 1,848 

had less than 1,000, 90 between 1,000 and 5,000, and two 
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(Benares and Raranagar) oyer 10,000 inhabitants. The population of Benares 
(city, civil station, and eantonmentsl amounted to 199,700, and of Ramnagar 
to 11,859. Amongst the villages of tahsils Benares and ChandauH are distri- 
buted in the preisent year (1882) 1,418 estates [tmhdl), of which details will 
be given further on. 

The city of Benares contains specimens of almost every kind of native 

„ , . architecture. Those which form the nucleus of the city 

HaDitations. ^ '' 

are generally detestably ugly, high, square, red huild- 

ing.s, of from two to eight stories high, built most substantially of bricks and 

faced with slabs of stones. They consist cf rooms built round open courts 

with flat roofs fringed with carved stone screens. The first story is used by 

the men, and the remainder of the house placed at the disposal of the females 

of the establishment. Tbei’e are frequently small rooms facing the streets on 

the ground-floor, which are leased as shops. There is no communication 

between them and the remainder of the house. 

The houses in the villages are generally built of mud, one story high, 
some 8 to 10 feet from the ground, enclo.sing a courtyard. They are, as a rule, 
roofed with tiles, but also with mud, or thatched. It is considered a point of 
honourwith a zamindar to distinguish himself from the lower orders by his house, 
which is almost invariably two or three stories high, with comparatively spacious 
rooms. 


The temples in the city consist of a room with a tapering steeple built 

over it. The steeple is never very high, but gener- 
Eeligious bmldiugs. „ , , . , , , 

ally richly embellisnea with gold or gdt metal. 

The interior and exterior are often carved with images of the gods and goddesses 

of the Hindu pantheon. In the country, where skilled labour is nearly 

unprocurable, aud stone almost equally so, the temples are plainly-built stucco 

structures of brick and plaster. 

Objects of archaaological interests are only found in Benares city and 

, at SSrndth. Full descriptions of these are civen in 

Arch»olog7. . 1 u 1 

the separate articles on those places. 

Nothing need be said of the clothing or food of the people, that subject 


Clothing and food. 


having been dealt with sufficiently in former volumes, 
Mr. Buck [Answers to Questions "put ly the Famine 


Commissmi] puts the annual produce of food of this district at 160,000 tons. 


Estimating 18 ounces per head per diem as the average amount of food con- 


sumed tmakiiig a total consumption of 152,000 tons), he arrives at the con- 


clusion that the balance for store or export is only 8,000 tons. 
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Tlie customs of tbe people of this district do not differ much, if at all, from 
those in the neighbouring districts. The ages at which 
marriages take place are usually from 8 to 1 6 years. 
.All except the high and middle castes allow the re-marriege of widow's, and 
a few even of the latter have adopted the reform, but in their case the wives 
and children of such marriages, in popular esteem, perhaps rank, at present, be- 
low those of an ordinary marriage, though they are eq^ually entitled to inherit- 
ance with the former. The Crabmos and Pahulia Sikhs are the only castes 
that admit of the enrolment of outsiders. Properly speaking, they are rather 
distinct sects of Hindus than castes ; but as they are generally regarded in the 
latter light by the rest of the Hindu community, it may not be amiss to des- 
cribe briefly the customs and ceremonies of such an enrolment 

The candidate for enrolment to Brahmoism has to stand before the altar of 
the minister in one of the established maiddns. There he declares his intention 
with all solemnity, and invokes the assistance of God to enable him to abide, 
amidst all sorts of persecutions, by the path of righteousness, as shown by 
Brahmoism. The minister then rises up before all the members in attendance, 
and preaches a sermon bearing upon the occasion. The candidate then breaks 
his sacred thread {yngyopai'itt, necklace {kmil/n), or any other symbol indicat- 
ing his former creed. There are three branches of Brahmo Samnj — the Xdi 
Brahmo Samaj, the Hesavists, nnd the Sadhiiru Brahmo Samdj. The members 
of the second and third branches are much more advanced in their views than 
the first, and would not object to enrol even a Christian or a Musalmdn on 
bis or her undergoing the above ceremonies. 

The Pahulia Sikhs, when enrolling an outsider, make him staud before 
their Aehiirya (spiritual guide! with a sword hanging from his neck. The 
Aohdrya takes a cup full of shariat (sugar mixed with water) in his hand, and 
dipping a knife into it, mutters a few sentences in which Sanskrit, Hindi, and 
Persian words are promiscuously jumbled together. He then sprinkles the 
sacred shariat on the head of the candidate and makes him drink the remainder. 
On the completion of this ceremony, the candidate washes the right too of the 
Achdrya with a little water and drinks it off. 

No caste of Hindus tolerates mter-raarriages with other caste people. Cases 
of divert or separation of husband and wife are decided hjpamhdyats, and are, 
in practice, confined to the lower castes ; the persons thus separated commonly 
contract new alliances. Besides the well-known causes of exclusion from caste 
conversion to Christianity or Muhammadanism is universally followed by this 
penalty. The penalty in the case of conyersion is said to be irreversible. 
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The conventional division of Hindus into Yaislmavas and Saivas has all 
Religion. merit of simplicity, but at times it diverges widely 

from what is found to exist. With the qualification, 
owever, that many of the sects enumerated belong to both religions, and some 
to neither, the distribution ordinarily made may be followed. Besides the 
Vaishnavas and Saivas there are usually distinguished three other classes of sects, 
the Slniktas, Nanakshuhis, and Jains, making a five-fold division of Hiuduism. 
The last might perhaps claim to be of a difierent religion, but the claim is 
not made by an eminent member of the community, who has supplied the 
materials for the following account of the sects.^ He commences his enume- 
ration by stating that “ the Hindu religious sects are, according to the princi- 
ples of the Hindu religion, found to be included in five heads j each of these five 
heads have several sub-heads under them, and they are treated of systemati- 
cally in the five divisions enumerated above. As we might expect, the lists 
given by different authorities differ considerably in the omission of some names 
and the inclusion of others, and also in the descriptions appended. It has been 
thought better to give in these pages the names and facts supplied by the local 
writer® than to attempt to reconcile apparent discrepancies by means of the 
lists in Wilson’s, Sherring’s, and Barth’s works. The latter are available to those 
who would institute comparisons. It may further he mentioned that niuch in- 
formation that might have been given has of necessity been omitted, since 
an exhaustive account of the rise of modern Hinduism could hardly have been 
given within the limits of this notice. 

The worshippers of Vishnu (and tho same remark will apply to those of 
Siva and Shakli; who are described below are not 
to be confounded with tho orthodox adorers of that 
divinity, Tho latter worship some individual deity 
in particular, hut all the rest come in for a share of their adoration when 
any special motive calls it forth. Those of them who are learned refer to 
the Fedas, books of law, PmAnas, and Tantras as the only ritual they 
recognise, “Amongst other divisions of less importance the Vaishnavas 
are,” writes Professor Wilson, “usually distinguished into four principal 
ssota called Sampradayas.” A more particular account of these has been 

> Rija Siva Praaid, C.S.i., of Benares. * See last note. 

Yb 
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given in tlie Bluttra notice. A list of sixteen sub-heads of the Vaiahnava sects 
is given by Raja Siva Prasdd as follows : — 


(I) 

W 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 
<6) 
(6i 
{•) 
(O 


GoBain Brindaban. 
GoeSin Gokiil. 
{:akii:thflO. 
RaniiinaDcii. 
Bairdgi. 

^'aga. 

Eamanuj'i. 


( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 
(10 
( 12 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

( 15 ) 

( 16 ) 


Kaldi’pantliJ. 
D.atliipantlii. 
riaidt'is pautlii. 
llarichandi. 
SadiiapanthS. 
Madliari. 
SadliaTi, 
Cliarandiifcl. 


The following brief remarks on these by the same writer are added. The 

„ , Gosain Brindaban are Brahmans who live together, 

Gosain Brindaban, . , . , 

believe in Eddba-lirishna, and call themselves by- 

several names, such as Badhevmllabhi, Bihariji, Bddheramiii, Govindji, and 

Tngaljori, according to the particular appellation of the divinity they worship. 

They keep in their houses representations of Rftdhevallabhji, Bibhriji, Yugaljori, 


&c., and to these offer -worship every morning and evening. At stated 
periods the disciples of the Gosains especially, and the common pilgrims 
generally, pay visits to these representations and present money and goods to 
them, -ivhich go, by force of ancestral right, to the several Gosfiins. They 
further amass money by making men of all four castes their disciples. This 
is done by whispering iu their ears certain mantras in praise of Rlidha- 
Krishna. The disciples are taught to wear Icanthis on their necks, and to apply 
a iika (a mark made by brick-dust, sandal wood, or some other substance) to 
their forehead in some particular wmy. The connection oi guru and disciple, 
when once established, continues in theory for all succeeding generations. 
[Seefnrther under Mdttra. The sect is not mentioned by Wilson under the 
distinctive appellation here given, but as Hadhd Vallabhi.', the worshippers of 
Krishna as ‘the lord of Eadhii.’} 

In several ways the Gosain Gokul sect resembles in outward respects that 
GoaSin Gokal or Go- .just mentioned. Gujarfiti Banias arc now almost 
the only class from which disciples are made. These, 
■whether male or female, at the time of initiation, place their mind, body, and 
property at the disposal of their spiritnal guide They pay him visits 

once or as often a.s three times a day, and w'orship the idol on each occasion. 
Their faith in the guru is carried to such a pitch that often after marriage the 
bride is first sent to him before entering the bridegroom’s house. His orders 
are obeyed exactly as if they were revelations from heaven. It follows that, 
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as a general rule, tire gums lack nothing in the n'ay of food and fina clothes, 
while most of them are very wealthy. [See further under SIottra.] 

The Sakhibh^o sect draws its disciples from the most effeminate in mind 
^ , ami body. Their faith centres simply in T14(!h5-Krish- 

ua, in order to give strength to it they hold themselves 
to be women and use female speech, dress, manners, and fashion, carrying the 
affectation to lengths which it would be a violation of decency to describe 
in detail. 


A religious mendicant, Ramanand, founded and gave his name to the 

R&iiianandi sect. He is held to have been a good 
Raniananui i » i ” 

man, and taught his disciples to worship JSdmji and 

Hauum.-injf. Necklaces (kanlhi) of the kind introduced by him are still used. 

Both secular persons and aseeUes (Bairagi's) embrace his creed. Outwardly his 

followers more impress the spectator by their pious bearing than do the sects 

already mcnlioued. [A full account of this important sect has been given in 

Muttra. For a further e.vplanation of tho di.stinction into ‘clerical’ and 

‘ lay,’ and again of tho ‘ clerics ’ into ‘ laonastio’ and ‘ secular,’ see Wilson's 

Essays, I., 48 et beq.\ 

A man of any caste can become a liuiragi by wearing necklaces (kantM) 
and beads, and by cutting off his hair. As a rule, Bair5.gf3 
are beggars, but some of them are very rich. Krishna is 
their special deity. [Wilson writes : “ Tho term Fairdgi implies a person devoid 
of passion, from ni, privative prefix, and rdga, ‘ passion,’ and is therefore correctly 
applicable to every religious mendicant who affects to have estranged himself 
from the interests and emotions of mankind.”] 

The Birakts are etymologically persons who are free from tho wants, 


troubles, and turmoils of this wmrld, A peculiarity of 
this sect is that its members do not allow the hair 


to grow even for a dayj and consider it impious to have money or pro- 
perty in their possession. They maintain themselves by mendicancy, beg- 
ging only, however, for as much as they need for the day. Their dress 
is extremely simple, and consists only of a waistcloth [langoti) and a sheet 
(^chaddar). Their lives pass in quiet endurance, but, as might be expected, this 
sect has fewer members than most of the others, [Wilson does not specify 
Birakts ( ViraMas) as a separate sect, but as the mendicant members of Rama- 
nandisor Rarohvats. He speaks of them as identical with the Yair5gfs, and as 
considering all form of adoration superfluoos, beyond the incessant invocation 
of the name of Krislina and Rama.] 
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Long curls of hair on the head, a langoti round the waist, and the body 
coloured to an ashy tint are the outward charaoter- 

NagS. 

istics of tlij Nnga sect. Its members are found in 
large communities, and are usually well armed with lutlnil weapons, such as 
swords, muskets, spears, Lc. They assemLIe in large numbers at the annual 
fairs (mdu) held at Allahabad and Hardwar. They have a deadly feud with 
the Siinnyasis mentioned further on, and when both happen to come in con- 
tact a stubborn fight ensues, which always resnbs, unless instantly stopiped 
by authority, in leaving several killed and wounded. They live by begging, 
but their demands are sometimes enforced by violent means. [ Cf. Wilson’s 
Jbssays, L, 187.1 

The Ramuiinjis worship Laksliman, the brother of Rama, and do 
,, , , not necessarily Giiforce on disciples the use of kanthis 

KimfinuJ, . t - • 

and beads, as is the case with the Eamanandis. 

The foUovrers of Ramanuja, the founder of this sect, wear garlands and 
mark their hands with representations of the shell, sceptre, and feet of 
Vishnu, the marks being made with red-hnt iron brands, These last dur- 
ing life. They cook, eat, aud drink in the strictest privacy. [Wilson writes 
that the 'Ramanujas,’ as he calls them, are identical with, and generally 
known as, Sii VaUhnavat, and have many sub-divisions. Their principal 
tenet is that Vishnu is Brahma; that he was before all worlds, and was the 
cause aud creator of all. [Bor a further account see Wilson’s Essays, L, 
34 et ssq ] 

Ilabir, contemporary of Sikandar Lodi, the founder of the KaWrpanthi 
KaWrpaatM. ^ weaver living at Beiiaros. Early in hi,s 

youth he became a disciple of Ramanand already 
mentioned, and followed his guru’s example in wearing the kaathi and beads. 
Kabir subse(juontly attained rei ywn and made several disciples, whom ho 
instructed in his particular creed. Kabir was esteemed ‘ the best fakii' 
of his time,’ .and composed several songs on unity. His poems and works have 
been collected, and receive much reverence. His followers subsist by begging. 
Many of them live in Benares in a mukalla named ICabfr Chaura. [wtlson 
states that Rabir Chaurd is the spot appropriated by Bauar (or Birsinhai 
rdja of Ben.ares, to the reception of half the ashes that remained after a 
heap of flowers, which had been miraculously substituted for Kabir’s body 
had been burnt ; the other half of the ashes was buried at Maghar in GorakbpnJ 
by nia Muhammadan followers,— Essay#, I., 74 .J 
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Padupanthf, 


Daclu, the founder of the Dadiipanthis, introduced a creed, hantki, 
and beads of his own fashion. His works, treating 
of 'the mode of -worshipping, obeying, and knowing 
God,’ are read by his disciples. Among these are found laymen, hut 
the majority appear in a mendicant’s dress, wearing a coronet and living 
as ascetics (Bairfigi's). [Wilson tells us that DfiJii was a cottou-cleaner by 
profession (? caste), born at Ahmadabad, but in his 12th year he re- 
moved to Bainbhar in Ajniir ; thence ho travellad and finally settled at 
Haraina near Sainbbar in bis 37th year. Warned by a voice from heaven 
he took to a religious life, retiring to the Baherana mountain, where ha 
disappeared, absorbed (say his followers) into the deity. His date may he 
about 1600,] 

Baidas was a tanner by castej when in the prime of bis life his 


Baiddspanthi. 


Harfcbandi. 


mind turned to piety, and he devoted himself to 
search after the best mode of wor.shipping God. By 
virtue of the purity of his life, and his devotion, he at last believed himself 
to bavo attained perfection and announced his mission. His followers, 
however, number none but tanners. [This sect is not mentioned by Wilson 
or Sherring.J The chief seat of this religion is in Kaia (Allahabad district). 
The Ohamdrs are called, when a little respect is desired to be shown, 
Baiddsis. 

Harichand was a great raja. By ill-fortune .he became reduced so low 
that he came to Benares and maintained himself by 
serving a Dorn as bis watchman on the ghat to col- 
lect fees from those who went there to burn the dead. By- chance his wife 
came there -with the corpse of her son. The usual fees were demanded of her, 
and she, being unable to make payment, requested her husband to allow her to 
burn the corpse of his own son without paying the fee. The laja persisted in 
demanding it, and his wife was about to tear her sheet in two to offer the half 
of it in payment when a bimdn (heavenly carj descended from the heavens and 
translated the raja, hi.s wife, and his dead son. As he set such an example of 
piety and strict morality, he is considered by the Dorns as a saint. They are 
proud of his name, and some of them affect the title Harlchandi as a mark of 
superiority over others. [Wilson calls them Harislicbandls, and doubted if they 
had auy tenets. They, together with the ne.xt seat, have originated, he 
thinks, “ in the determination of some of the classes considered as outcast to 
adopt new religions as well as civil distinctions for themselves.”— issny*, I., 
181 .] 
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SaJua, tile foundei- of the Sad ndpan this, was a butcher. He ia said to 
have made a request to one of the fahira of his time 
SftJiiapEntbi. jjjg (.gmple that he might worship it. 

The faMr, considering his low caste and professioiij hesitated to grant the re- 
quest ; but at last, with a view to satisfy him, gave a piece of stone to Sadna, 
and told him to worship it. Sadnd’s faith being deep-rooted, he worshipped 
the idol with such steadiness and fixity of mind that ‘ the rays of the knowledge 
of God darted through his conscience and gave him perfection.’ He made seve- 
ral disciples during his lifetime. [Wilson relates the legend of Sadna’s being 
made love to by a Brahman’s wife, who, misinterpreting the saint’s aJrice, cut 
off her liusband’s head and, fiuding this did uot bring the saint to her feet, 
accused him of the murder, &o. — Essaijs, I., ISi.J 

Madhav was a mendicant ; his followers, the Madhavis, play upon 
a musical iustvuineut called balLdn. and beg from door 
Madhavi. door. [Wilson calls the instrument a balian 

or saroda. He thinks tlie founder was the same with Madhoji of the Bhakta 


Sfidhav, a mendicant, first announced his creed in Bundelkhancl, and 
there made hundreds of thousands his disciples. His 

Sadliav]. 

sayings and writings are directed to the unification 
of Hinduism and Islam. Hence his disciples are drawn from persons of both 
these religions. When making a new member, Sadhav used first to keep him 
on probatiou, with the view of testing whether his mind was sufficiently firm 
to embrace the unity of the two religions and discard the vast outward distinc- 
tions between them without any scruple or hesitation. This sect ia said to be 
detested by both Hindus and Muhammadans on account of its bold attempt to 
unite their opposing tenets. [This sect is not mentioned by W ilson or Sher- 
rlng.] 

Charandds was a Dhusar Banid, living in Dehli, From childhood he 


Charandasi. 


gave up all wordly concerns, and led the life of a her- 


mit. He compiled a book in Hindi on Yog and divine 
knowledge, which his disciples read daily. It is said that while he was praying 
in the jungles, Sukdeva, the son of Vyas, met him and instructed him in the 


secrets of divine knowledge. Inspired by him, Oharaudas attained perfection, 
and made his disciples from men of all oastes, among whom are many laymen. 
The acknowledged followers are recognised by their kanthi, garland, and pale 
clothing. [See further in Wilson’s Essays, L, 179.] 
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Eandi, 


Saivas, or wofshippets of Siva, divide themselves into nineteen sub-sects, 
Saiva sects: theirclassi- of wbicli are generally found in Benares. From its 
flcation. sanctity as the supposed birth-place of fSiva his 

followers occupy, it is said, nearly one-half of the city. A list of these sub- 

sects, as given by R^ja Siva Prasad, is appended s — 

(1) Dandl. ( 1 1) Kara Lingf. 

f2) Agnihotrf. C'2) Rofchar. 

(3) Togi or Jogi. flS) Aughar. 

(4) Shankarachiiiya. (M) Aghori. 

f6) Atith, Goaain, or SannjfiBt. C16) Alakhnami, 

(6) Sanyog!. (l8)JaDgam. 

(7) Naga. tn) Nakb'i. 

(8) Abdbufc. flS) Jokf!. 

(g) 'Urdhbibu. (19) Raramhans, 

(10) AkashainbhJ. 

A Dandf is etymologically ‘one who keeps a tZantZ ’ with him. This 
dand is a bamboo stick of some peculiar length, at the fop 
of which a piece of red cloth is tied. It is always taken 
in the hand, and never allowed to lie on the ground. The Dandis, too, have 
always in their hand a vessel with a spout. This serves them in eating, drinking, 
bathing, &c. They shave the hair of the whole body, -which they mb with 
ashes. A sheet and a waist-elotb coloured red suffice for their dress. Money, 
silver, gold, and other worldly adjuncts they affect to avoid. They cook no 
food for themselves, but solicit cooked food from Brahmans. Contemplation 
of God forma their chief duty, as it occupies their whole time. They ordi- 
narily live in seclusion. None but Brahmans and Kshatris can properly be 
members of this sect. Amongst them are found men well versed in the Vedas 
and Shdshtraa. They use neither the sacred thread {.jnneo ) nor the necklace 
(kanthi). Their dead are thrown into the river without further ceremony. 
This sect is held in high esteem, and its excellence is said to be attested by the 
Vedas. For this reason it is alleged that many learned Brahmans profess to 
become Dandis in their old age, or w'heu at the point of death, as a means of 
obtaining salvation. The members of this sect are chiefly found in Benares, 
but also at some places in the Dakhan. 

Agnihotrl may be rendered ‘fire-worshipper.’ A Brahman and his wife 
ait by the side of a hearth face to face, having the 
hearth between them. This ceremony with horn (pour- 
ing g7d into the fire) and incantations three times a day continues till one 
of the pair dies. The fire is not allowed to die ont, but if this accidentally 
happens, it is renewed with a certain ceremony. 


Agnibotri, 
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ShankaraclJEirj'a. 


Among the Yogis or Jogia the mode of introducing a new member is to 
make him wear a circular ring of cryatal or glass, &o., 
Yogi or Jogi. body with ashes and puts ou 

the gudri and cap. Formerly the membera of this sect were believed to 
possess supernatural powers, to be able to float in the air, and to have life and 
death, youth and old age, ah their disposal ; but now their pretensions are 
treated as fraudulent by the people generally. They eat flesh and drink wine. 
Some of them worship Bhairondth and flannman. Mahaileo himself is repre- 
sented as the founder of this sect, and after him Gorakhnatli and Maohhan- 
darnith drew up and promulgated the rules of Yog or Jog. The Yoga or 
Pdtanjal school of philosophy, amongst other tenets, maintained the practicability 
of attaining entire command oyer the elements by means of austerities.^ 

It is claimed for the great teacher Shankarachdrya that he was an incar- 
nation of Siva. “When several conflicting religions 
and creeds prevailed, and came very near to super- 
seding the Vedic religion, Mahadeo embodied himself in the shape and under 
the name of Shankarachiirya. He put to death all the opponents of the Veda, 
and revived its religion. The sects mentioned below have sprung up from 
different followers of Shankardchdrya. 

A man of any caste can be a member of the Sannydsi sect, the prescribed 
Atith GosSin or San- attire being a red dress. Most of the Sannydsis carry 
on some trade and profcs.sion, and outwardly their 
lives present no peculiarities ; others live by begging. Marriage is not per- 
mitted. The Gosalns® among them buy boys, and cutting off their hair, make 
them their disciples. The gum brings them up as his own children, and after 
his death one of them succeeds him. They call their dwelling-houses maths, ^ 
and their names end with some such titles as Gir, Furi, and Bhdrathi, &c. 

Members of the Sanyogi sect live very much in the same fashion as the 
last, with the distinction that marriage is allowed, a 
circumstance from which the name ‘Sanyogi ’ is applied 

to the sect. 

The Nagas were mentioned as aVaiahnava sect, but those members of the 
Atith sect who for any reason are expelled from their 
order, assume the distinctive marks, &c., of the Ndgds ; 
they do not, however, worship Vishnu, but continue to pay homage to Mahadeo. 

> See ■Wilson's Essays, I,, p. 206 . 

* That is, those who are monastios, presumably. 

’ Sans, math, ‘ to dwell,' 


Sanyogi. 


Nag&. 
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Abdhut. 


■Urdhtiahu. 


The members of the Abdbat sect always go naked, and let their hair 
grow. In winter they keej) themselves warm by fires. 
They are said to be patient and peaceful. Some of 

them are beggars. 

The tJrdhbahii is literally ‘one who has his one or both hands turned 
towards the sky.’ The nails of the hands are allowed 
to grow uncut, and the hands that are held in the 
position indicated, become shrivelled up from the loss of circulation, and in time, 
it is said, the natural position cannot be resumed. They live naked, and are 
supported by alms, 

The Akiishmukbi, i.e., ‘one who turns his face towards the heaven,’ 
Akaahinukhi. resembles the last in his mode of life. 

The Kara Lingi is an ascetic, whose distinctive characteristics it is almost 
impossible to describe in decent Language, and tho 
name itself sufficiently indicates the nature of the 
self-mutilation to which ha subjects himself. 

Outwardly the Bokhara resemble the Nagas and Atitbs, but are said to 
be more pious. Some members go from door to door 
begging with a liglited stove in their hands in which 

C90 9 A 

some perfume is burnt. A circular cap on the head and a long coat complete 
their dress. 

Aughars rub ashes on their body, cut their hair short, drink and eat all 
sorts of filthy and disgusting substances, and wear 
the appearance of ogres. They beg, and some of them 
pretend to magical powers. They are always attended by a dog. 

Aghoris keep themselves in a state of perpetual intoxication and eat the 
flesh of all animals, even of a human dead body. They 
rub their body with, and also eat and drink, the 
foulest substances, affecting to regard them as delicious food and tasteful 
liquor. 

The Alakhn&mi is etymologically ‘ one vfho repeats the name Alakh' A 
coat of blanketing and a long cap form his dress. The 
members of the sect live by mendicancy which they 
follow in a very peculiar and deserving manner. Their practice is to pro- 
nounce the word Alakh once, and, if during that time anything is given them, 
they take it, if not, they go through the same form elsewhere. 

8b 


Kara Lingi, 


Aughar. 


Aghori. 


Alakba&mf, 
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Jangams wear a red dress, rub ashes on their bodies, and wear on the 
neck over their beads of rudrdhh a copper represen- 
Jang&m. tation of Siva. Several beads of rudrciksfi adorn their 

hands and other parts of the body. Begging and trade, the latter carried on 
secretly, are their sources of maintenance. Some of them are wealthy. In 
Benares there is a quarter called Jangambari. 

NakM. The Nakbi is 'one who never cuts his nails.’ 

A red dress and a picture of Mahtideo oa the turban mark the Jokri sect. 

Some of its members conceal under the long curls of 
their hair a small cup of water, from which by slight- 
ly shaking the head they contrive to let a few drops fall, as if they had the 
power of ejecting water from their hair. The trick impresses the ignorant 
beholders, especially the women, and stimulates their generosity. Others walk 
aecompanied by a bull covered with a long sheet and adorned with kauris, sing- 
ing the wars of Mahadeo with the same object as the last — to extract alms. 

The Paramhaus sect is accounted the most pious of all the Saiva sects. 
Parambans. Naked and under a solemn vow to remain speechless, 

its members eat and drink whatever is put into their 
mouths. They do not use their own hands for eating and drinking, and are 
said to submit to fasting for an indefinite period when no one is at hand to feed 
them. 

The ShSkta sect is divided into four sub-sects by 
Raja Siva Prasad, viz. : — 


ShSkta aeota: 
claasificatioa. 


their 


XO Chagat or Sant. 

(2) Wfioii or 


(3) Kaochalija, 

(4) Entori. 


Ascetics of the Bhagat or Sant sect worship Devi ; some of them eat 
Bhagat oc Sant, flesh, hut none drink wine. Generally they engage in 

some trade or profession. The Panjabis have, as a 
general rule, great faith in Devi. On the 23rd of each Hindi month they make 
a small circular lamp of flour and fill it with oil. The wick is kindled, and the 
light produced tmated as heavea-sent. In the months of KuHr (September- 
October) and Chait (Maroh-April), for nine days continuously, the worshippers 
of Devi keep fast, and spend their whole day and night in devotion and prayers. 
This worship prevails greatly also in Bengal, although in almost all the cities 
of Hmdus dn Devi is revered. The place most sacred to her is the hill in the 
Punjab called Kaagrah (Hagarkot) ; boles exist iu the ground at some dia- 

TbI b n ’ from which flames of light issue spontaneously like those 
at Baku on the Caspian. This is called JwAln Mukhl. A si.x-monthly meld takes 
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Watni or Bami. 


KaDclialtya. 


Kar£ri. 


place on the 23rd of the Hindi months of Kuar and Chait, when pilgrims of 
all the four castes visit the place from long distances and present all sorts of 
eatable articles to the flame. In Benares Devi has many temples. 

A man of any caste can be a Wami or Bami. At stated times of 
worship and devotion every member of this sect goes 
with his wife to the guru, and there performs certain 
ceremonies, the details of which are not generally known. 

The remarks made regarding the Bhagats and Wamis apply to the Kan- 
chaliyas. The name means in Sanskrit the dress 
which covers the chest of the women, -which is used in 
some unexplained way in the worship of Devi. 

Members of the Kararl sect are generally Maharashtra Brahmans having 
the sacred thread round the neck. This sect is rare 
now-a-days. Tradition ascribes to it a custom of 
sacrificing Brahmans before Devi, The man who offered the sacrifice is said to 
have usually selected bis own aon-in-law or his sister’s son a.s the victim. 

Nttnakshah was afaHr in the Panjab of such renown that from the 
NSn.<iksliaht sects ! their Hanges to the Attak thousands of men became his 
olasaifiuaiion. disciples. Kanak was a Khatri by caste, and lived in 

the time of the Emperor Babar, From early manhood he devoted himself to 
contemplation of the deity and pilgrimages. His life is described in the Janam- 
sdhhi and other works. Nanak’s writings, which treat of the contemplation 
of God and divine knowledge, are collected in one large volume, called by his 
disciples Granih. This Grantfi is an object of worship, and a copy is almost 
always found with his disciples. These after his death divided into seven 
different seofs mentioned below 

0) tJdisi. (5) Govindsinh!. 

(2) Ganjbakhsh!, (6) Nirmala. 

(3) Eamrai. (7) Naga. 

(4) Sutharaahabi. 

Members of the Udasi sect live in seclusion, and wear a mendicant's 
dress and a cap tapering to a point. These fakhs 
allow the hair to grow, and Jive in houses called 

sanghats. 

Ganjbahhsh, the founder of the Ganjbakhshi sect, was a Brahman disciple 
of Ndnakshah. He was given this name by his^^arw, 
and founded a sect on the principles of Nfinak3h6h. 

Bamrais are so called from Edmrfiya, another 
disciple of Nanaksh^h. 


Uddd. 


Oaajbakbsbi. 


B£mrui. 
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Suthara was a Khatri Nanakshahf. He was a disciple of Tegbahddiir, 
tlie father of Goyind Sinh, one of the successors to 
SatharSshahi. NAnakshah. Suthara, was very careless 

in his demeanour, had a free and even insolent manner, and was given up to 
jokes and jests— not even sparing his guru. His followers beg from shop' 
keepers, and go with two black poles in their hands with which they produce 
a kind of noise by striking one pole against another, which is accompanied by 
jesting songs. 

The Govindsinhi sect is ao called from its 
fonnder. 


GoTi'ncIsinhi. 


Nirmala, the * pure ’ sect, derives its origin from Govindsinh. Its mem- 
bers are simple fakirs Wearing only a waiatcloth and 
sheet. They are generally learned, and outwardly 
resemble the Hdasis. They endeavour to prove that the writings and sayings 
of Hdnaksbflh are in accordance with the Vedas, They live in abstinence, 
and devote their whole time to the contemplation of God. In Benares there 
are hundreds of their sect who are maintained by laymen, but they ate mostly 
feund in the Panjfib. 


NagS. 


The Ndnaksbdbi H^gSs live nearly fn the same 
way as the Vaislmava and Shaiva sects of the same 


name. 

If the word Hindu be taken, as it should be, to mean an Indian, the Jairrs 
^ . are Hindus; but if it be taken to mean a belief in the 

Vedas, they are not, since they do not bold the tenets 
of the Vedas, nor worship the idols of Brahmanism. They have a large religi- 
ons literature of their own, and a most complete and elaborate system of belief. 
They do not acknowledge the existence of God, and they bold that matter is 
eternal. According to their belief souls go to paradise or hell, or pass through 
transmigrations, according to their deeds and merits. When a soul has passed 
through the course assigned to it, there is no further birth or death ; its 
personality is absorbed in its own element, and it is known as nirbdn or mukti. 
There are twenty-four Titliankaras, who, on account of obtaining nirbdn, have 
now no connection with the world. Images of these saints are worshipped, and 
they are held up as an example to others. The Jains are divided into two sets, 
Digambaris and Svetdmharis. Digainbaris keep their idols naked, SvetSmbaris 
dress them. Their spiritual guides, if men, are called jatis, if women gurnh ; 
these names corresponding to the English terms monks and nuns. The jatis 
and gurtds do not marry, and their disciples {ohelds, succeed them. Frety am<3 
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Jil’Dlection of tthimal life is the greatest merit amongst them | they object to 
hill even a snake, and the destruction of yegetable life also is regarded by them 
as a sin. Borne jalis keep a piece of cloth on their month, to prevent insects from 
getting in, and a soft brush in their hands, to sweep the grotlnd before sitting. 
The jatis shave, and their clothirig coilsists of white sheets. They go every day 
■with cups to Jains’ houses to receive cooked food. It was believed formerly 
that the religion of the Jains was only a revival of Buddhism, but it has been 
discovered by German scholars that Buddhism is not older than Jainism. 
Most likely they are coeval, or deduced from the same origin, or perhaps 
Buddha borrowed and adopted his doctrines from tho.se of the Jains. The Jain 
castes— Os wdl, Srimal, Sri Srlmdl, Forwal, Disavval, EhanJelwdI, Mahesri^ 
Agarwdld, Marwdrl, &c.— belong to the Vaisiya varua or division, and their 
profession is generally banking, trading, shopikeeping, See, 

The Christian religion is represented in Benares by no less than five 
societies. The Church Missionary and Baptist Mis- 
Chtiatian tnisa na. slonary Societies were established here in 1817 ; the 

London Missionary Society in 182‘0 3 the Indian Female Normal School and 
Instruction Society in 1867 ; and the Wesleyan Missionary Society in 1879. 
In 1881, there Were altogether 16 ordained agents belonging to the four mis- 
Bion.ary societies 3 and among lay agents, there were 10 preachers, 49 (31 
females) Ohristmn teachers, and 84 (24 females) non-Christian teachers. To 
the Female Normal School Society belonged 8 lay agents (i native Christians). 
There Were 11 Sunday schools with 767 pupils. Of day-schools for boys 
there were two Theology and Training Schools,- vtith 10 pupils 3 three Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, with 990 pupils 3 and 16 vernacular schools, with 833 
pupils. For females, the five societies had I6 day-schools, with 810 pupils, 
and visited 1 63 houses, impartirig in.struction to 31S zandna-females. There 
was also a boarding-scbool for girls, ednoating 38 pupils/ belonging to the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

Benares is enclosed in the area which, according to Mr. G. A, Grierson, 
B.C/S., is that of the Bhojpuri dialect of the Bihdri 
language. This dialect covers by far the greatest poT- 
tk)li of the area where the Bihdri language is spoken, running north and south 
from the Himalayas down to Jabalpur in the Central Provinces. The relatioa 
of this area to that of the other two dialects of the Bih4ri language, Maithili 
and Mdgadhi, wfill be readily seen from the map in Mr. Grierson’S Seven 
Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-dialects of the Bihdri language. It is only 
possible herej in the short space that can be given to this subject^ to refer thd 


Language, 
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reader to this work, and to Dr. Hoernle’a Grammar of the Gandian Languages. 
The Bandrad boU, as the vernacular of the distriot is locally called, is notorious 
fur its uncouthness, which is probably a remnant of aboriginal predominance 
when the Bhars, Oherus, and Soiris ruled in this part of the country. The 
country dialect is used, shorn of some of its uncouthness, even by educated and 
refined natives when conversing with their families. The adding of wa to the 
names of persons is called reri-marnd, and is the conmonest and most telling 
way of being insolent. In the country rdur is the common title of respect, but 
sdhib and bald are also used. 

The city of Benares contains large families of emigrants from other 
provinces, principally Bengalis, Marhattas, Nagars, and Gujaratis, most of 
whom date their settlement some centuries back. Notwithstanding the severance, 
of all connection with their mother-country, they severally adhere to the 
language of their race with wonderful pertinacity. 

Professor Weber [ History of Indian Literature, p. 283] tells us that from 
^ the eleventh century Southern India was the refuge 

and centre of literary activity generally. In flin- 
dusttin the inroads or ravages of the Muhammadans had substantially arrested 
it, a fact which finds expression in the following verses from Vydsa, the author 
of the hfahdhhdrata] as translated by Professor Weber : — 

In the Kali age, the Drahmana dwelUeg north of the VitiiJh) a are deprived of the sacri- 
fice and averse from JyotUi-sdstra." 

“ In the Kali age, the Vedai and sacriBces will have tljeir home to the south o£ the 
Vindhya, in the region where flows the fiodiveri.” 

It is only within the last three centuries that the seat of learning has been 
again transferred to Northern India, especially lo Benares and other cities in 
Bengal. It is in this period, therefore, that we find the chief writers of local 
celebrity. The following resumS of the principal authors connected with this 
district has been kindly supplied by Pandit Sital Prasfid Tiwari, a professor of 
the Grovernment Sanskrit Collecre at Benares : — 

c; 


Name. 

Birth-place. 

Period. 

Saniirit avihors. 



KdrSyan Bhatt ... 

Paithan (in the 

1867 A.D. 


Dali khan). 

Bhankar Bhatt^son of Nar&- 
yan Bhatt). 

Benares 

• »t 

Nilkantha Bhatt ^son of 
Shankar Bhatt) 

Ditto 

*•« 


Prayog Ratna. 

Drait Nir^ay. 

Bhagavad-BhSskat (by or- 
der of Maharaja Bhaga- 
yant Dev). 
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Name. 

Birth-place. 

1 

Period, 

1 Works. 

1 

Kamalakar Bbatt (another 

Benares 

1611 A.D. 

Mr^y Sindfau. 

grautJson of Ndr^yan 
Bhatt ) 



Laksliiiii Dhar Sfiri 

••• 


Advait Makarand. 

Bhattoji Dikshit (son of 
Laicshmi Dhar Suri ) 

— 

... 

Siddhant Kauraudi, ManO- 
rnuja, Bhabd Kaustubh. 

N»KOji Bhatt or NoKesh 
Bhatt (pujill of the pi and- 
BOii of Bhattoji Dikshit.) 

1 

About 1J50 A.D., 

i 

Shahdendu Shekhar, Pari- 
1 bha'-hendu Shekhar, Man- 
jushS. 

Hflgliiihir .i« 

ItaQiacharya >•< 


Shuka year 1657, 

Muhiirt Sarvasv.a. 

... 


Muhfirt C hints raanl. 

Nilkan(h 

... 


Nilkantbi. 

Hindi avihors. 




Kabir 

... 

Contemporary of 
Sikandar Lodi. 

SIkhi, HUmajana. 

Tulsi Dfia ... 


1623 A.D. 

Hamiyan, Gitsvali, Vinay 
I’atrika, DohSrali, Janki 
Mangal. 

Kahindra Sarsrati ... 

■■■ 

Contemporary of 
Shdh iTah&D. 

Kabiodra KalpIatS. 

Man! Deva 

• •• 

IS.MA.D. 

Mahabharat. 

Bdba I)iuday4I Gir 

• •• 

1830 A.D. 

Annragbdg, Anyokti kalpa- 
drum, Vairagya Dinesh, 
Drishtant Tarangini. 

Bihi Ratna Enmaii, grand- 

Murshidabad. 

1B80 A.D. 

f remratna. 

mother of BSja Siva fra- 




add. 

Pandit Bdpu Deva Shdatii, 

Dakkhan ... 


Vijganit (Algebra). 

C.I B. (professor of As- 
tronomy in the Govern- 
ment College). 

1 




Of the Sanskrit authors mentioned in the above list, the two most celebrated 


are Bhaftoji Dikshit and Ndgoji Bhatt. The former has immortalised his name 
by writing the SidclMnt Kaumudi, which is the first Sanskrit Grammar properly 
BO called, as Pdnini’s grammar was written only in aphorisms. Bhattoji Dikshit 
also wrote a commentary on the Siddhdnt Kaumudi, called the Manorami. 
Ndgoji Bhatt was a pupil of the grandson of Bhattoji Dikshit. He wrote 
another commentary on the Siddhdnt Kaumndiy called the Shahdendu Shekhar. 

Of the Hindi authors, the two deserving special notice are Kabir and 
Tulsi Das. Kabir, originally a weaver from Belhara, in the Azamgarh district, 
was a disciple of Bdmdnand, a contemporary of Sikandar Lodi’s, and the 
founder of the Kabirpanthi sect. He may he taken as the earliest Hindi writer, 
or, at any rate, second only to the bard Ohand of Prithirdj of Dehli. Tulsi Dds 
was brought up in Rajdpur, in the Banda district, and died in Benares in 1623. 
Of all the Hindi writers he is the most admired, and his Rdmdyana{oi which a 
translation has been made by Mr. Qrowse, O.I.E.) is read throughout India. 
Several Hindi works are asaigned to Kabir and Tulsi Das, 
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The pandits of the Government Sanskrit College bring out two serial 
Newspapers Jand print- papers, devoted to the publication and translation of 
Ing presses. important Sanskrit texts. One of these, The Pandit, 

was 6rst started in 1866, discontinued from June, 1879 to December, 1881, 
and again started from January, 1882. It appears in monthly parts, and ia 
printed at the Medical Hall Press. The other paper is The Benares Sanskrit 
fiertes, started in 1880. In addition to the above, many other important Sanskrit 
publications have issued from the Benares College. Among these may be 
mentioned the most valuable translations of the philosophical StUras by Dr. J. 
Ballantyne, former principal of the college, and the first edition of the Makd- 
hhdshya by Pandits Dajaram Sastri and Bala Sdstri. 

There are no less than thirtj’- presses, all in Benares itself. The Medical 
Ball Press, conducted by Dr. E. J, Lazarus, has piloted several large works, 
notably of late Fallon’s Dictionary ; it also publishes a temperance journal en- 
titled, On Guard. Pew of the other presses take up English work, but numer- 
ous Urddi, Hindi, and Sanskrit works, original and translations, are annually 
published. Besides the papers published by the pandits of the Government 
College, there are two other local monthly journals, Kavibachan Sudhu and 
Kdshi PatriM, and two weekly journals, Benares Akhhnr and Benares Gazette ; 
the two former are published in Hindi, the two latter in Urdii. An English 
paper, called the North- West Neios, has also lately been started by a Bengali. 

There are three literary sooieties and two circulating libraries in the city 

of Benares. Of the former, the oldest is the Benares 
Literary societies. o ^ ^ * 

Institute, estabhslaea m 1861, for toe discussiou of 
questions concerning the moral and social progress of the country ; it is sup- 
ported by gentlemen of all persuasions. The Unnati Vidhdyini Sahhd was 
established in 1887, for the improvement of the Bengali language. The Arya 
Sahhd of Sanskrit pandits, for the promotion of Sanskrit literature, dating from 
March, 1880, is connected with the Government College. The Banga Sdhitya 
Samdj is a circulating library of Bengali literature ; the Carmichael Library, 
so called after Mr. C. P. Carmichael, C.S., C.S.I., of general literature. The 
former dates from 1875, the latter from 1876. 

Prom a note in Hindi supplied by Pandit Sital Prasfid Tiwari of the Bena- 
res Government College, it would appear that the most respected family of 
pandits now in Benares, who take precedence over all the other pandits in tab- 
hds and other religions and literary assemblies, is that of Bhatt, descendants of 


Harfiyan Bhatt mentioned in the list of Sanskrit authors given above {supra p. 
62), who originally came from Paithan in the Dakkhan. 
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In addition to the usual elas'ea of Governmant sohools, Certarps is fur- 
Piiblio instnuition ! the ni'bed tvilh a Governniput CoUpsc*. The fuilmvin^ 
Govtrimic-iit colltge. brief history of its foundation is liased on a note by 

Dr. (3. Tbibaut, the Pi’ineijial of the eolie^e. In tbo year 1751 nir. Jonathan 
Duncan, the Resident at IVuiarcs, proiiosed to E irl Corjnvallis, tho Ctoveruor- 
General, that a certain portion of tho snrjilus rorenae of the province of Ben- 
ares should be set apart for the foundation of a tiainkrit ei'lle^e, for tho cul- 
tivation of tho law.s and lilorature of (he HiiiJna, in the auuk-ut and holy city, 
which is the centre of tlieir faith aiiJ the common resort of thi ir tribes. Tho 
j.roposiil was approved by tbo Governor-General ; a native rector an I prufus- 
sors of the priucipal Hindu sciences were selected, and, a bousi having been 
hired fur their rcceplbn, they met for tho tirst limoontlie 2dtb October, 1791. 
In the course of time it was found neces«arv to ])l!ice tlie eolle^o under Eng- 
lish supervision, aud in 1759 a local committee was formed, with Mr. Angustus 
Brooke, the Goveruor-General’s agent, as president, and iho well-known San- 
skrit .‘.cholar, Captain Wilford, us secretary. In 11129 the. local eoiniuittuc pro- 
posed to e.vteud the moans of instruction, and to eduo.ito jMus.iluian.s as well 
as Hindus, aecorditig to some approved plan, in Arabic, Persi.m, and English. 
The general couunittee in Calcutta objected to a inaih'usa, or Arabic and Per- 
sian school, but approved of the establishment of an English school, which was 
accordingly opened in the following year under native teachers imported from 
Calcutta. An English huad-roaster was appointed in 1891. In Ib44 the 
Sainskrit college and the Engli-Ti school were nnited, and tho eminent San- 
slcritist, Mr. John Muir of the Beng.il eh 11 service, was appointed prineipaJ. 
In the same year a site was clioS'^n for a suitable building, and Captain Eittoa 
was ordered to plan and build tlie college, whieh was com[;!eteJ in 1852, at a 
cost of about £13,000, besides tlm value of the convicts’ labour. The building is 
tiothic, of tho perpendicular stylo ; the material Ls b’dek faced with Ohuuar 
stone. Tho college has nnJergono from time to time various reversions and 
reformations. Tho most important change was tho addition of English college 
classes in 1856. 

The Sanskrit college contains about 404 students, who ars instructed in 
Sanskrit grammar, philosophy, law, literature, and mathematics. Ho tniiioii 
or entrance fee is exacted; but, on the contrary, monthly Government scholar- 
ships, amounting to Rs. 100, are awarded to deserving students, and an 
annual donation of Us. 100 from the Mahariijah of Benares is bestowed 
in prizes. Quite recently a graded system of examinations has been intro- 
duced by Mr. R. T. H, Griffith, tho Director of Public Instruction of these 

9b 
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provinces. This new scheme aims at systematising the studies of the pandits, 
and giving officially-recognised diplomas to those who pass certain advanced 
examinations. It inclndos : (1) an ei5lrance examination of moderate dilTienlty ; 
(2) a middle examination, to pass which a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and literatiiro in general is rf^quirecl; (3) a final {Aehdrya) 
examination to test the candidate’s thorough knowledge of one or more of the 
SMstras, Tlie examiners are appointed by the principal, and are chosen partly 
from the professors of the Sanskrit college and partly from pandits of reputa- 
tion who are not connected with the college. Candidates who pass the final 
examination receive a printed diploma signed bj' the principal anil the examin- 
ing pandits, and cowntersigned by the Director, Public Instruction, and their 
names are published in the Government Gazette. In connection with the 
Achdri/a examination, a ‘ Ripen prize’ has lately been fonniled by a number 
of inhabitants of Benares, wishing to commemorate the vi.sit that His Excel- 
lency the Yiceroy paid to Benares in November, 1881. The stuff of the San- 
skrit college consists of eight professors, of poetry, grammar, logic, ia\v, sdnhhya, 
mathematics, Hindu astronomy, and rhetoric, and four assistant profe.ssors, of 
grammar, logic, sdnLhya, and mathematics. To tlie college is attached a 
Sanskrit library which contains many valuable and old manuscripts. 

The Anglo-Sanskrit department attached to the Sanskrit college was 
abolished in September, 1877. It was under the special charge of an English 
Sanskritist, and was intended to instruct those students who had pa.ssed with 
credit through the San.slcrit college, in English literatiiro and plnlosophy, and 
to teach them to translate English works into the verniicnlars. 

The English college was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 18(10 ; 
it teaches arts and mathematics up to the M. A. standard, and has a sohoul 
attached. There are about 70 students in the college, and about 480 in the 
school. The monthly tuition fees vary from Rs. 5 to Us. 3 in the college, and 
from Re. 1-8-0 to six anas in the school. Government scholarships are 
awarded according to the results of the university and the departmental ex- 
aminations. Thei'e are also local scholarships amounting to about Rs. 100 per 
mensem. There is an English library attached to the college. The teachiug 
stall of the college consists of the principal, and professors of English literature, 
mathematics, physical srience, Arabic, and Sanskrit. For the school, one 
English head-master, 12 native English teachers, two Persian and Urdu 
teachers {manlavl)^ two Sanskrit and Hindi teachers {pandit), and one writing 
master, form the teaching establishment. Connected with this college is the 
hoarding-house for the district students. The number of boarders is about 80. 
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Schools are deparlraentally divided info tliree £octinn=!, high, middle, and pri- 
g ^ m.nry. The high schools are the school department 

of the Government College, the London Mission School, 
Jainarain’s Collogo (under the superintendence of the Church Missionary 
Society), and the Bengalitola Preparatory School ; the last three are aided by 
Government, and the Bengalitola Preparatory School is also aided hy tho 
innniciiiality, The college department of the London Missionary Society School 
sends up students for the first examination in arts, but this institution, consi' 
dered as a college, does not receive assistance from the State. Ihe aided 
middle English schools are : the East Indian Railway Scliool at Mughal Sarai ; 
the Baptist Mission Orphanage at Biimkatova, in the city of Benares ; the 
institutions at Sighra, the Missionary station of Benares bordering on the city, 
C'j., (1) Female Normal School, (2) Indastrial School, (3) the Church Missioa 
School for hoys, (4) the Church Mission School for girls ; and a girls’ school 
under the Loudon hlission. The middle vernacular schools include two towns 
{lal^siLi) and five village (h tU'abamH) schools. Tho former are at Deuares and 
Chandauli ; the latter at Th;pat, Suhjaur, Nimaiclni, Rasulpur, and Sakaldiha. 

The school statistics f< r 1882-S3 may be shown as follows: — 
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Besides tlie bead post-office at Benares cantonments, there are 15 sub-offices 
(imperial) and two district post-offices. The sub- 
Post office. offices, besides the three in the city {viz,, Benares city, 

Benares, Bhelnpur, and Benares Triiochan Ghat), are at Baliia, Barag&on, 
Chandauli, Chaubepur, Gholapur, iMiiza Muiad, Mughal Sarai, Phijlpur, Dumrf 
or Bajghiit, Itamnagar, and Sakaldfha. The district offices are at Rohania and 
SayyiJrtija. The postal receipts for five oat of the past 20 years are as fol- 
lows:— in 1801-62, Rs. 88,598 ; in 1865-66, Rs. 17,692 ; in 1870-71, Rs, 23,271 ; 
in 1875-76, Rs. 49,292 ; in 1880-Sl, Rs. 62,784. In the last mentioned year 
Rs. 17,606 was obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and Rs. 41,815 from the sale 
of ordinary postage stamps. The exjjeuditure in 1861-62 was Rs. 73,948 j in 
1865-66, Hs. 11,799 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 21,498 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 19,364; in 
1880-81, Rs. 17,052. There has been a steady increase in the number of letters 
received from 561,617 iu 1805-66 to 945,516 in 1880-81 ; the number of news- 
papers, parcels, and books received has also increased, though not in the same 
proportion. 

There are altogether eleven telegraph-offices in the district. The Govern- 
ment telegraph-office is situated in cantonments, and 
Telegraph, ^ branch office in the city. The East India Rail- 

way has telegrnph-officos at its four stations in the district, vii., Benares Dumrl 
or R^jghiit (oil the side of the Ganges opposite the city), Mughal SarS,i, 
Sakahlfha, and Dina, The remaining five telegraph-offices are on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, at Bonarcs Hajghut (city side of the Ganges), 
Benares cantonments, Shiupur, Phulpur, and Babatpur (Mangari). 

Benares contains 32 police-stations, 4 (excluding the Benares kotwdli) 
first class, 10 second class, 6 third class, and 11 fourth 
class (outpo.sts). The first class stations are at Sikraui, 
Chaubepur, Phiilpur, and Mirza Murad. Of the second class stations, six aro 
•within the city proper, at Bhelupur, Jaitpur, Adainpnrp, Dasasainedh, Chait- 
ganj, and Kal Bhairon ; the remainder are at Chandauli, Baragaon, Ram- 
nagar, and Oautomnent.'!. The sites of the third class stations are Sayyidriija, 
Sakaldiha, Bakin, Choiapnr, Rohania, and Alinagar. The outposts are at 
Betabar, Auoye, Tilnuipur, Amra, Tamdchabad, Raja talab, Haraud, Siudhora, 
llarwadih, Rajghdt, and Eaburi. 

In 1382 the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 988 
men of all grades, including 21 mounted constables. There was thus one 
policeman to every square mile and to 903 inhabitants. The cost of the 


rolice. 
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fi<rco was Rs. 1,04,614, of wbioh Rs. 66,610 were (lebiieil 1 1 proviiieial reventips 
and the remainder defrayed from miinieijial an ! other finds. Besides the.so 
there were in the same year I, dn'J village and road watehmen, di.-tribnte I 
amongst the 2,156 inhabited villages of the district, at the rate of one to every 
453 inhabitants. Their sanctioned coat ( Rs. 52, -ho 1) was met out of the 10 per 
cent. ce.s3. 

The statistics of reported crime for the .seven years 1876 —82 include 48 
murders, 4 dacoitics, and 78 rohh'uies. The value of properly stolen varied 
from H.s. 43,745 (of winch Us. 15,311 were recovered; to Us. 61,' 53 'of which 
lls. 27,434 were recovered;. The percentage of couvictions to persons 
tried varied from 83 77 to 01 01. But tiiese and other feiiiiilar m.ittcrs are 
fully de.'dt with iu the dtp irtmental leports, and do nut cull for further notice 
hero. 


Measures for the repression of female child-murder arc in force in this 

^ disirict : hut no rates are levied, neither is there any 

Iiuauttuide. . , ' , 

special police entertained, ihe clan at fir.st suspected 

of practising the crime was the Sombansi, in tabsil Ghamlanli ; but the enumer- 
ation made in the cold weather of 1870-71 brought the guilt homo ouly to 
the Raghuhansi elan in four villages and the Brijbansi in ooe. In 18 '0, the 
only clan proclaimed under the Infanticide Act (VIIL of 1870) was the Raghu- 
bati.-i, in the villages of Rajwiiil, Kaithi, Rauna, and Bhartura. 'Ihe average 
population of these villages is 843. The general birth-rate was, in 1 880-81, 
in favour of girls, and in 1881-82 as much in favour of boys. In the formiT 
year, in one post-mortem c.aso, the medical officer reported that the child had 
undoubtedly died from violence. It belonged to the village of Bhartara, which 
is the worst of the four villages; audio the family' to whicdi it belonged no 
female child, says the official report, had survived for generations back. The 
mother, however, was acquitted on being committed to the ses.sions. 

There are two jaihs in the district, the central prison at Shiiipur and the 

district jail at Sikraul. In the central prison the 
Jails, , „ . 

average number of prisoners was 1,018 in 1850, 1,173 

in 1860, 1,286 in 1870, 1,546 in 1880, and 1,442 in 1882 ; in the district jail, 

it was 510 in 1870, 504 in 18S0, and 455 in 1882. The other statistics present 

no constant features, varying from year to year. They will bq found in all 

necessary detail in the annual reports. 


Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, revenue, convenient to give details of area, revenue, 

and rent for the district at the present time ; and by 
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prefixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, coinpariaons- — as far, at 
least, as it is possible — between the present and past conditions of the district will 
be facilitated. The total area acoording to the latest official statement (18S1) 
wasDOd O .square miles, of which Tdl'l were cultivated, 6 9 '6 cultivable, and 187 '3 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 971'1 square 
miles (722-8 cultivated, 66-1 ciihivable, 182 ^ barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exi.sts, water-advantage, biitnot water-rates), was Its. 8,95,2.58 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses (excluiling patiodrW), Rs. 10,01,718. The amount of reut, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 16,94,997. 

The district itself anil its sub-divisions have undergone such modifications 

since the time of Akbar that any real comparison be- 
Fisc-il history. , . . , 

tween the revenue assessment then and those made 

subsequent to it is impossible. The area and revenue dem.rml of what in 
The province under native Akbar’s time corresponded approximately to the pre- 
mauiigemeiit. gg„). (Jjgtrict of Benares was as follows i — 


Parganah. 

Area In Ifghas. 

Land revenue 
1080 A. U. 

i 

III 

SarbSr Benares. 



its. a. 

P. 

Rs, 

a. 

p.. 

Afrid ... »■ III 

... 

• •• 

]0,S36 0 

0 

20,082 

0 

0* 

Benares ha Haveli, BialsI (probably 

including Eol 

60,901 3 

0 

13,68,3 

0 

0 

Ai-la). 








Pr.Tidraha •»* ..i 

• cc 


4,310 11 

0 

21,055 

0 

0 

Jia.sttar 


• »* 

... 


7, .377 

0 

0 

Katelmr ... ... 

... 

... 

.30,490 14 

0 

46,736 

0 

0 

Uarhua ... ... 

«.* 

c. 

13,098 0 

0 

17,8.35 

0 

0 

Sarkdr Chundr. 








Barhaul 



6,412 15 

0 

9 0.39 

0 

o 

Tanda (Burah) ... 

I*. 


[ 10,01)2 9 

0 

12,-200 

0 

a 

Dims 

*•* 



0 

6,8913 

0 

0 

Bajiliiipur (lialliupur) 

• a. 

... 

8,267 12 

0 

11,276 

0 

0 

Majliwjir «•« 

... 

... 

9,31-2 3 

0 


0 

0 

Maliwdri ... ... 

... 

• rt 

< 14,878 0 

0 

5,707 

u 

0 




) (giiery 4,878) 




iMawai Mc ••• 

• tl 

• •• 

4, ,301 10 

0 

5,165 

0 

o 

Kiirwaiil ... ... 


... 

... 


... 




Many of these figures, however, especially those for sarkar Benares, are 
incorrect, and consequently valueless for purposes of comparison. It is im- 


possible, therefore, to draw any satisfactory conclusions from the table, and it 
is merely given for what it is rvorth. 


1 This parganah was entirely tiijdrghal, or rent;free, and is omitted from most copies of 
the ^{n-i-Ahbiiri, 
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The assessed revenue for sark/ir Benares in 1685 was Rs. 4,37,161, and in 
1747, Rs. 3,80,475. The district was then under the Ondh authorities, whoso 
single principle of fiscal administration was tli.it everything, that eoiili bo got 
by fair means or foul, should be estraoteJ from those connected with the land. 
In 1739 Raja Balwant Sinh became dinil. The original revenue p.iid by bim 
on the province of Benares to the Ondli wazi'r.s was 13 lakhs of rupees. ^By 
the time of liis death in 1770 the revenue payable liad risen to Us. 19,98,449. 
Raja Chait Sinh received a sanad of appointment, by wliieh bis rsventie was 
enhanced to Us. 22,48,449 : and after the transfer of bis iaimnddri to the Com- 
pany in 1775 it was fixed on April I 5th, 1776, at Rs. 22,66,180, if paid at 
Benfires, or Rs. 22,21,745 if paid at Calcutta. On his expulsion in 1781 the 
revenue payable by Baja iMaliip Narain was fixed at 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Under the administration of Rajas Balwant Sinh and Chait Sinh, notably the 
former, no effort had been spared to break down all intcrine liate tenures, and 
to reduce all those with any form of pr(>[irietary interest in tlie land to the 
position of cultivators. Mahi[i Naraiii was a minor at the time of his succes- 
sion, and the disputes that ensued betwoeu Ids juiUi and his diimin, weakened 
what was never a strong administration. Thronghont the province native 
underlings amassed wealth by deframling the raja, and committing extortion 
on the holders of the soil. Every conceivable kind of eoss and transit due was 
vigorously exacted, and the dmils were practically free to enter whatever terms 
they pleased in any tenant’ .s lease. The English Rtsidonts between 1781 and 
1787 were content to let matters take their coarse, and made no attempt to 
re.scue the province from the ruin that then threatened it. Mr. Jonathan Dun- 
can was appointed resident in 1787, and he almost immediately reali.sed the 
fact that some severe remedy was required. For the first year the raja was 
left to manage the revenue of the proviuce himself, but in 1788 Mr. Duncan 
resolved to supersede bim, and to take the settlement of the proviuce into bis 
own hands. 

The letter of the Resident addressed to the raja, and dated 25th June, 
The province under Bri- 1788, contains a list of the changes it was proposed to 
tlsh management. make in the revenue administration. Briefly, they were 

as follows (1) the substitution of uniform leases for leases varying in form 
according to the dmit’s pleasure ; (2i the use of the measuring rod in lands on 
which rent was paid in kind ; (3 ) the official publication at each harvest of the 
rates at which grain rents would be converted into cash j (4) the prohibition in 
regard to lands, on which rents were payable in grain, of actual division of the crops 
{batai) as opposed to appraisement (kankul) ; (,5) the specification in each lease 
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of the share of proiluco payable as rent ; f6) the abolition of ail cesses imposed 
since 11S7 fash', and tlie iticltision of all that vvero in existence before that date 
iiY the lump-sum payable as rent ; (7) the preparation of a form oC lease to 
contain tlio rates of rent paid in 1187 hisli, the last year of Ghait Sinh’s adminis- 
tration. The large amount of land that had fallen out of cultivation had also 
attracted the resident’s notice, and the amiiis were, with a view to encouraging 
the increase of cultivation, to fi.x, for waste hind, light rates of rent, such as 
the tenants would readily agree to, and to endeavour to annex to each separate 
lease a certain amount of waste land. The r'lja manifested considerable reluc- 
tance to carrying out the resident’s proposals, and showed especial aversion to 
the new form of lease, Mr Duncan was, however, convinced that the changes 
were ueces>arv 5 and the raja realising that, if he refn.sed his assent, the pro- 
posals might be carried out without it, somcwdiat unwillingly gave in. 

A further cltange was also carried out in t])o assessment of the rovonan. 
Hitherto it had been the custom for the dmils to make annual offers for tho 
farm of particular parganahs: and the seltlement of each parganali vas 
thus regulated by compstitiou, Mr. Duncan ordered that the assessment of each 
village should first ho deteruiincd, and that the aggregate assessment of the 
villages slioiild form the parganali a-ssessment. After deducting the dmWs 
proHts of 10 per cent, and banker's dues, half the balance of the assessment 
was declared to ha the raja’s revenue. 

Jn carrying out this settlement, it had been Mr, Duncan’s original inten- 
tion to have liad all the lauds of tho province properly measureJ, but this was 
found to be impracticable ; and I'or the work of assessment, he had to depend 
on the reports and estimates of the native officials as to the state of the produce, 
cheeked, to a certain extent, by his own personal knowledge and judgirieut. 
Tho rental of the year 1187 fasli was chosen as the basi.s of the settlement of 
1198 fasli, because 1187 fasli was the last year of Chait Sinh’s administration, 
and because it was on the rental of that year that the revenue of 40 l^khs a 
year, to he paid by Dajd Malup Narain, had been fixed. In order to remedy the 
evils that were to be found in the administration of justice by the raja in regard 
to revenue matters, a court of justice consisting of two natives, one the nominee 
of the resident and the other of the raja, was appointed to settle all disputes that 
might arise between landlords, tenants, and dmils. The court was to sit at 
Benares in the olfico o^ the resident, and its administration of justice was to ho 
trader his immediate supervision. The orders of the Board, authorising Mr. 
Duncan to take the settlement into his own hands, intimated that this arrange- 
ment ought to continue only so long as the rajd appeared to be incapable of 
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managiDg the province himself; and that on his showing himself to be capable 
of exercising them with discretion, his original powers and functions should be 
restored to him. 

The settlement of the province was carried out partly by Mr. Duncan 
himself, partly by his assiatants, Meaars. Neave and Treves, and partly by 
native subordinates. The original terms of the Eegulation (II. of 17S8J had 
excluded from settlement all landholders who had been dispossessed before 
1775. But it was felt that by this enactment the rights of many zamindars 
had been unjustly sacrificed, and efforts were made, not without opposition from 
the rSja, to restore the zamindars, who had been iniquitously dispossesed by 
Balwant Sinh and Chait Sinh. The result of these efforts was that the settle- 
ment, as eventually carried out, was made with three different classes of persons, 
two-thirds of the province being settled with zamindars, one-quarter with 
farmers (wt?<s<i7yt/{), and oue-twelfth directly with tenants (aoidn^i. Thesettlement 
in the Benares district was originally made for two distinct periods, parganahs 
Barhaul, Kol Asia, Dhus, Burah, Mawai, llabw/iri, and Narwan being settled for 
four, and parganahs Athg&oa, Jalhupur, Katehar, Pandr.aha, Bhiapur, Ralhfi- 
pur, Dchdt Amanat, M.ajhwar, an 1 Lolita being settled for ton years. Meantime, 
in June, 1789, the resident was asked to consider whether the permanent 
settlement, as introduced in the adjacent province of Behfir, could not with 
advantage be extended to Benares : and a correspondence ensued on the 
subject between Mr. Duncan and Lord Cornwallis. In 1791-92 the important 
step was taken of extending the decennial settlement to the whole of the pro- 
vince to which it had hitherto not been applied, and at the same time it was 
laid down that the settlement should reraaiu unaltered during the lives of all 
holders of leases. 

Between 1792 and 1794 Mr. Duncan was on deputation on the Malabar 
coast, and these years were not marked by any measures of importance in the 
formation of the permanent settlement. In 1793 the decennial settlement of 
Beng.al, Behdr, and Orissa was declared perpetu.al, and in the same year the resi- 
dent of Benares was directed to ascertain from the raja whether he was willing 
that a similar system should be introduced into the province of Benares. The 
raja acquiesced in its introduction, and in 1795 the settlement of the province was 
Settlement declared per- declared to be pemianent. The terms upon which 
manent, 1796. j.jjg perpetuity of the settlement was declared, and the 

definitions of the rights and obligations of the landholders under it, are con- 
tained in Regulations I., II. and XXVII. of 1795. The more important por- 
tions of these enactments are as follows 

IOe 
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Eegulation I. of 1795 gives a short account of the origin and progress of 
the assessment of the land revenue in the province of 
Regulation I. of 17 9B, Benares, and then recites the proclamation issued by 

the resident under the orders of Grovernment, which declares: The revenue 
payable according to the qnartenial and decennial pattns (lenses’) shall remain 
fixed for ever, so long as the leasoholdors and tdinir representatives shall 
continue to disoliarge and perform the conditions speoifiod. Hie above declara- 
tions are subject to the following reservations 

1. Holders of leases are to bo considered bound to conform to all regula" 
tions to be passed hereafter regarding — 

I. — Themaelvea. 

II. —Their aliareholderB. 

III. — Their tennnta. 

IV. — Tiie .'idminisLi'atioii of justice. 

V.— Suceeasion to eatntea. 

It is further enacted that, on the death of a farmer holding a lease for lands 
the owner of which was disposaossed previous to July 1st, 1775, tho zamineWr 
or his heirs shall be restored to the estate. 

2. Zamincldrs who had possosiiion of their estates since July 1st, 1775, 
but were nevertheless exuUidad at tho formation of tho permnnont settlement, 
may recover possession of their estates from farmers by proving in court the 
fact of thoir possession subsct|nnnt to July Ist, 1775. 

Regulation II. of 1795 re-enacts, with modifications and amondmnnts, the 

„ , . rules passed from time to time rogarding tho tempora- 

Begulationll. of 1706. ‘ , m • 

ry and pormanont settlement or tho revenue. I his 

Regulation, which contains twonty-seven seotions, givo.s a summary of many of 

the orders and transactions already alluded to. Soiuo of the facts recited in it 

are worthy of being noted here: — 

Section XVI. notices that, when in the issue of pnfta/), contests existed 
between the sharers in the same village as to their re.spoetivo proporcions, or 
between claimants of different families, to the same village, in all cases the 
rule was to grant a lease to the person who was actually in possea-sion, or had 
been in poss6s.sion since duly, 1775 A.D. 

Parties were informed that the new pattas (leases) were meant only to fix 
the rental, and in no way to constitute a bar to the recovery of any proprietary 
right in land, for which suits might be instituted in tho Court of Mulld 
Addlat. 

Eagulfttion XXVII, of Regulation XXVII. of 1799 contains the follow- 

1799. • ■ . 

mg provisions :— 
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Sections 2 and 3 provide for tlie perpetuity of all future land settlements 
in the j)roviuces. 

Section 4 iiunouuces the expectation that landowners would improve their 
estates in consequence of the profits being secured them, and would behave 
towards their co-sharers, undef-renters, and cultivators, with good faith and 
moderation. 

Section 5 gives reservation of Groverninent rights. It being the duty -of 
the ruling power to protect all classes of people, and more particularly those 
who from situation are most helpless, the governor-gaueral in council, 
whenever he nniy deem it proper, wdl euact such regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the jn'oteetiou and welfare of the patt'uidrs (co-sharers), under- 
renters, aiid ryots, and other cultivators of the soil, “ and no proprietor shall 
on this account object to the pa5''inent of his fixed revenue.” 

Thus came iuto force the ]iermaueut settlement. It was a mere assessment 

, , of the revenue, aud not a settlement in the modern 

Keauu'ka un the perma- 
nent aiittUment lu Lena- sense of the word. No attempt was made to record 

the rights of landowners as against one another ; the 
status of the cultivators was not defined ; boundaries of estates were not demar- 
cated ; and no attempt at a survey was made. The general result of the settle- 
ment has been a loss of revenue to the State; and, regarded from the point 
of view of’ Government, its radical defect was that it fixed in perpetuity 
the revenue demand of a tract of country, the cultivation of which had, as 
every one knew, fallen off immensedy, aud tlio area of which had not been 
surveyed. The landholders wore, in certain ways, greatly benefited by its intro- 
duction ; they no longer felt the severity of the raja’s method of administration} 
the demand of the State from thorn was definitely limited ; and any increase in 
cultivation meant an iuorease of income to them without any increased demand 
on the part of Government from them. But in other respects they gained 
anything but benefit from the introduction of the permanent settlement. A great 
proportion of the estates in Benares were owned by large bodies of sharers, 
and at the settlement, two or three representatives were chosen,. with whom^ithe 
revenue was settled, and to whom leases were granted. These lessees, who were 
chosen by an arbitrary system of selection, without any regard to the wishes 
of those whom they were chosen to represent, were alone recorded as proprie- 
tors. Whore they managed the estate suconssfully, little harm resulted from 
this arrangement ; but where, as was too often the case, their management 
was bad, the rights of the other sharers iu the village property, who had had 
no voice in its mauagezneub were rulLlessly saciifictd at auction sales, carried 
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out in order to satisfy the arrears of rcvonno duo from the estate. These evils 
resulted) however, not from the principles of the permanent settlement so much 
as from the way in which they were carried into execution. 

The law presoribing the modes for I'ealising land revenue in the Benares 
province is contained in Regulation VI. of 1795. The methods legally sanc- 
tioned were as follows : — 

I. The appointment of watchmen of crops. 

3. The issue of notices of demand at the cost of the defaulter. 

3. The arrest of defaulters, 

4. The temporary dispossession of the lumhardurs, or village IctiseholdcrSi and the making' 
of direct collections from their co-sharers and tenants. 

5. If, after the employment of these methods, an ai’rear still remained due at the close 
of the year, the collector was required to furnish to the lltvenuo Board a detailed account of 
the causes of failure) when, if the dolicieney should clearly appear to have proceeded from mis- 
appropriation of the funds arising from ihe produce, the governor-KOuoral wns authorised to 
transfer the right of the defaulting landholder, either to one of his co-.sharora, or if they omitted 
to resume management of their land under the conditions oJXorod to them, the lands could bo 
let to whomsoever the Government mlRht think proper. In extraordinary cases of embezzle- 
ment or misappropriation of the funds from which the covonuo may be payable, the Board of 
Eovenue might reooramond to the govornor-goneral in council the enforcing of that part of 
the engagements of the Inndliolders wlileli rondors their property, real and personal, liable to 
sale for arrears of revenue. 

This clause 5 of Section XVIL, Regulation VI. of 1795 remained in force 
till it was repealed by Regulation VII. of 1830. In spite of this law, no 
special reports previous to sale seem to have ever been made, and after the 
establishment of the colloctorafce of Benares in l795, the solo process employed 
for the realization of the bahiuces of revenue was auction snlo. 

It was not, however, iu thi.s way only that subordinate sharoliolders ran tho 
risk of losing their righla. Iu the earlier days of iho permanent sottlomonfe 
the dmils were in the habit of collecting from tho owners of fractional shares 
in the village, but this practice was forbidden in 1808. In that year, tahsil- 
d4r3 were appointed upon fixed salaries, who wore directed to collect only from 
the lambarddrs, and in tho execution of this ordor tho rights of many subordi- 
nate proprietors were obliterated. Tho omission to demarcate tho boundaries of 
villages at the time of settlement also gave rise to many disputes between the 
owners of neighbouring estates, which in some cases resulted in tho ruin of the 
disputants by litigation, and in others to tho commission of serious offencosi 
against the criminal law of tho land. Not only, too, were tho terms of Regu- 
lation VI. of 1795 as regards auction-salos in satisfaction of arrears of revenue 
treated as a dead-letter, but Section XV. of Regulation V. of the same year, 
which forbade the auction-sale of lands to any official, was habitually disregard- 
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ed. Parchases of estates were made ou behalf of Government sei’vants in false 
names for merely nominal sums. The most notorious instance is that of the 
dmil Deokiiiandan Sinh, whose iniquitous proceedings led eventually to his 
dismissal from Government service, though the estates thus acquired by him 
wore not forfeited. 

In 1809 the province was placed under the Board of Commissioners at 
Patebgarh, and the collector was immediately called upon to take measures to 
effect “ the necessary alterations and reductions of the tahsildari establish- 
ments of the province.” Government had previously expressed a wish that 
as many zamfudars as wished should pay in their revenue to the nearest 
collector. This principlo had, however, been much neglected in practice, and 
tahsildSrs, paid hy a percentage on collections, had been |M’omiscuously appoint- 
ed throughout the province. Tho very serious increase in the cost of admi- 
nistration thereby incurred induced the Board to make a move in the matter, 
and in 1809 the tahsilddrs were i’aduced to twelve in number, all the other 
parganahs becoming Im-dv tuhsil. The peshkdr of hutdr taJuil, and the tahsil- 
ddrs on monthly salaries were appointed in the following year, when estates, 
the aggregate on which was Rs. 15,41,350, as well as mahdls, belonging to the 
rdja and assessed at Rs. 20,54,302, were rendered husdr iahsil. 

In 1818 the district of Gbazipur was separated from that of Benares, and a 
new colleetorate establislied, and in the same year 

Changes in the revemiG Jaunpur district was created, The constitution 
jurisdioUon of tno province. v 

of these districts has varied considerably at different 
times, but it is not necessary to notice these variations in detail here. In I'^SO 
the district of Benares was still further reduced by the establishment of the col- 
lectorate of Mirzapur. The constitution of the Benares district, after frequent 
changes, was finally settled in 1852, and remains the same now. It consists of 
parganahs Atligdon, Dehat Auidnat, Lohta, Jalhnpur, Kol Asia, Kaswdr, Kate- 
har, Pandraha, Shinpur, Snltanipnr, Barhaul, Barah, Dhiis, Mawal, Mahwdri, 
Majhwdr, Narwan, and Kalhupur. The total assessment of the district in 1790 
A. D, (1197F,; which subsequently formed the basis of the permanent settle- 
ment, was Rs. 7,86,451-8-2, distributed as follows over tho parganahs ; — 
Parganah. Jama of 1790 (1197P.) Parganall. Jama of 1790 (U97F.) 

H e. a. p. Rs, a. p, 

ShUipur ... ... 35,713 5 6 Barhaul ... ... 82,660 18 6 

Jfilhdpur ... ... 41,433 9 lo Barah ... ... 42,434 IS 9 

Pandraha ... ... 62,874 1 0 Dhfis ... ... 28,938 2 0 

Kol Asia ... ... 96,639 7 10 Mawai ... ... 20,671 1 0 

KaBwivr Sarkfir ... ... 66,386 10 10 MfthwSri ... ... 22,664 7 6 
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Parganah. 

Alhgaon 
Katehar 
Ijehat Aaianat 
Lohta 


Janm of 1790 (U97P.) 

Kb. a. p. 

... 48,038 G £1 

... 97,672,12 10 
... 30,665 O 0 

... 24,020 10 10 

..,4,91,583 7 0 


Pargauah. 

Majhwar 

Nurwivn 

Ualliupui' 


Jataa of 1790 C1197F.) 

Ks. a. p. 
... 40,192 13 0 

... 73,307 4 0 

... 32,108 e 6 


Total 

... 2,94,868 1 2 

Total of both tahails 

... 7,86,461 a 2 


^The defects found to e.'cist in Mr. Duncan’s porumncnt settlement led to 
revision operations, wbioli were first undertaken in par- 
pioceedings of 1833, 1836 , gauali Maliwarl by Mr. Oluirlos Chester ill 1833. Alki- 
vial and resumed muafi imiluils were revised throughout 
the district by BIr. J. J. Taunton iu 1833. Mo.ssrs. Chester and Michael Valley 
revised the records of pargaiiahs Kol Asia, Sultaidpur, and Pandniha in 1841, 
and those of Alawai, Eallnipor, Barali, Dhiia, Majhvvfu', Narwan, Barhaul, Jdlhii- 
pur, Athgaon, Katehar, Kaswar Sarkdr, Shiupur, and Dehdt Ainauat (includ- 
ing Lohta) in the sucoeeding year. All the villages wore surveyed and field maps 
for the first time prepared uudor the superialondenoo of Mr. E, M. Valley for 
parganahs Mavv.al and Rdlhiipur, and that of JVIr. Cheater for the rest of the 
district. The revenue was to a certain extent increased when the revision took 


place, but the permauent settlement was left intact. The increase was due to 
the assessment of certain alluvial and resumed mudfi lands that had not been 
assessed by Mr. Duncan, In 1843-43, after revision, the revenue rose to 
Es. 8,19,561. ' lu 1882-S3 it staud.s at Rs. 7,71,335, exclusive of cesses and 
the revenue demand of Kaswiir Rdjii, a part of tlie Family Domains of the 
Mahdrdjd of Benares. This decrease of Rs. 48,226 is due to the transfer ot 
tappa Guzdra to the Jaunpur di.strict ; to the relinquishment of the revenue on 
Mahal Sathwa, the zaraiuddri of Sir Dinkar Rdo, an estate which was exchanged 
by Government for certain villages in the Dholpur Rdj ; and to remissions on 
account of diluviou as well as for lands appropriated for i)ublic purposes. The 
gross revenue at present ou ihe roll is Rs, 10,01,460, including cesses, thus 

Revenue. Coa.sea, Total. 

Benares proper ... ... 7,71,3.16 1,00,343 8,71,678 

Kttswir Raja ... ... 1,26,300 4,422 1,29,782 

Total ... ... ... 10,01,460 

If the Government demand were calculated at 55 per cent, of the total 
rental now recorded, the Governineiifc share would bo Rs. 8,50,749, or Rs. 20,929 
* Note provided by the collector of Beuures. 
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less than that now realised. This shows that the revenue demand was not 
fixed with the same leniency as in the neiglibonrintr districts of Ballia and 
Grhazipnr. The total rental now stands at Rs. 15,46,816, and, if all the lands 
were now sub-let to tenants-at-will, the average rates would come up to about 
Rs, 4 a bigha. Cultivating rights generally fetch Rs. 150 per acre, and, 
though no detailed inquiry has been made into the subject, the above rate of 
Rs. 4 a bigha may be taken ns the average rate of a tenant-at-will. Assuming 
that all land was held by tenauts-at-will, tho Government share of the rents 
would amount to Ha. 15,28,771. The cause of Mr. Duncan’s rather heavy 
assessment on Benare.s, as compared with the aa3e.?smBnt of the eastern dis- 
tricts, seems to have been that his revenue was calculated on the estimates of 
Rajd Balwant Sinh’s kandnqos ; and the amount thus determined, on the 
basis of the by no means moderate demand of the native State, was asses.sed 
with very little inquiiy, and accepted by the landholders, as it did not exceed 
the sum they had been up till then accustomed to pay. As cultivation seems to 
have been more fully developed, the revenue then determined by Mr. Duncan does 
not appear to have been so much out of proportion to the rental in this as in the 
more backward districts of the part of the country benefited by Mr Duncan’s 
permanent settlement. The assessment is uneven, pressing hard on some 
mahdis and unduly favouring others. 

Mr. Chester was the first to prepare village maps, but they are comparatively 
useless, and they were not drawn to scale. They were more sight-sketches, from 
which tlie correct position and areaof tho fields cannot be ascertained. Moreover, 
not having been corrected, they have, owing to frequent changes in the shape and 
size of the fields, become completely obsolete. Mr. Chester’s operations included 
the demarcation of boundaries, the preparation of laud plans, and correction 
of records. As remarked above, he did not revi,s6 the assessment. The in- 
Iuao(mr.3oy of existini? re- accuracy of the existing records has been forced upon 
cords brought to notice, attention of the revenue offieials of late years. In 


many instances it was found that the papers annually filed were mere copies 
of the records of previous years, and that no trouble had been taken to record 
changes. In 1874 Mr. Elliot Colvin, the then collector, had the jamabandis of 
12 villages in parganah Kol Asia tested by Mr. Addis; and the inaccuracies 


detected were made the subject of a special report, recommending the revision 
of the records. In 1880 Mr. H. Stewart Reid, the 
Surrey ordered in 1882. jnember of the Board of Revenue, himself went 


over the records of several villages, and a cadastral survey and revision of the 
record-of-rights was resolved upon, the district being formally brought under 
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settlement by Government notification No. 450, dated 24th March, 1882, 
under which the collector was placed in charge of the operations. The settle- 
ment of boundaries was taken up in July, 1882, and cadastral survey was 
cominenced in Chandanli tahsil in October of the same j'ear. The prepara- 
tion of the record-of-rights was entrusted to the charge of a deputy collector, 
but, the work having been found too heavy for one man, a second deputy 
collector was appointed in July of the present year (1883). The cadastral 
survey of the Benares tahsil was commenced in October of the current 
year, and the whole operations are expected to be brought to a close by 
the end of 1885. The amomit sanctioned for the survey of the district 
is Rs. 73,500 ; for maps, Rs. 24,900 ; and for the preparation of records, 
Rs. 2,95,225. 

The following statement, compiled from the Board’s yearly reports, shows 


Revenue collections. 


the amount, collections, and balances of the land revenue 
for the ten years from 1871-72 to 1880-81 



1871-72 ... 

Rs. 

8,04,348 

ISTS-V.! ... 

1873- 7i ... 

1874- 75 ... 
1876-76 ... 

1876- 77 ... 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 

8,04,348 

8,94,043 

8,93,947 

8,93,647 

8,9.3,765 

8,96,080 

8,96,290 

8,96,161 

8,90,269 



There are portions of three estates only in the Benares district which arc 

„ . j under the management of the Court of Wards, vis., the 

Court of Wards. 7 i » 

Anapur estate, the Dube estate, and the Sarai Mir estate. 

These estates are respectively under the management of the collectors of Qh4- 

zipur, Jaunpur, and Azamgarh. 

Connected with this subject is that of tho alienation of ancestral property. 

AlienatiouB will show the alienations for tho ton 

years from 1871 to 1881:— 
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ALIENATIONS, 


Year. 

By onDHBS op Court. 

Bt PRITITB ahrangbment or 

IWHBRIT'A.NCE. 

Sold. 

Nnnilier of 
traiisfera by 
sale or 
otherwise. 

Sold, 

Number of 
transfers by 
sale, mort- 
gage, Buccea- 
sion or oilier- 
wise. 

Aggregate 
land-tax of 
property 
transferred. 

Price of 
property 
fcrausferred. 

Ageregfite 
land-tnx of 
property 
transferred. 

Price of 
property 
transferred. 


Ks. 

Ka. 


Rs. 

Es. 


I87I-72 

4,804 

16,380 

26 

12,456 

76,933 

147 

I87a-73 ... 

601 

6,296 

14 

10,648 

84,749 

277 

1878-74 ... 


61,409 

29 

6,156 

1,49,600 

403 

1874-75 ... 

6,768 

65,675 

66 

8,519 

1,06,222 

267 

1876-75 

6, in 

60,796 

25 

60.696 


183. 

1876-77 ... 

16,645 

2,21,023- 


7,060 

2,21,041 

377 

1877-78 ... 

1,862 

32,1136 

61 

2,971 

83,482 

301 

1878-711 ... 

726 

U);721 

49 

3,Sii0 

90,300 

256 

1879-80 ... 

1,493 

21,1115 

13 

8,479 

1,47,300 

360 

18b0-81 ... 

7,791 

1,04,118 

19 

6,665 

1,69,046 

19S 


It is estimated by Mr. F. W. Porter, the collector, that the effect of the- 


permaneney of the demand has been to raise the value of land in this district 
to one and a-quarter or one and a-half times the value of similar land in tein- 


Leading families. 


porarily-sottled districts. 

There are only two persons who own property in tlie Benares district 
paying an annual revenue of Rs. 10,000 and upwards, 
viz., the Maht'irftja- of Benares and Rai Bishan Ohand. 
The property of the former is partly ancestral and partly acquired ; that of the 
latter has been acquired by pui'chase. The family of Raja Shambu Narain 
Sinh is connected with Bonaros, but a notice of its history has found a more 


MaliStija of Bsnareai 


appropriate place in the GhAzIpdr niemoir. 

The origin of the rhjAs of Benares is popularly traced back to one Khitu 
Misr, who in mythical times was the gurn of EdjA 
BanAr and the priest at a shrine in the village of Gan- 
gApur in parganah Kaswar. But it is not till the middle of the eighteenth 
century that anything authentic regarding the family is known, Matranjan 
Sinh, the supposed descendant of Kliitu Misr, was then an ordinary zamindAr 
and begot four sons, the eldest of whom, MansA Ram, was destined to bring the 
family into prominence. A notice like the present is not a fitting place in -svliich 
to discuss the claim, to independence that has been at various times set up by 

llB. 
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tie Benares r6jS,3. It will be sufficient to say liere that' the Government has 
decided that the mahSrajYi of Benares is not an independent prince, and that ha 
is now subject to the common law of the land. Tho reader, who may wish to 
see for himself what pleas can bo made in favour of the claims of the rdjas, 
may be referred to a pamjihlet entitledj History of the Province of Benares, 
printed at Benares in 1 882. 

Mansd Edm entered the service of Rustam ’Ali, tire governor of Benares 
under the Oodh viceroy, and became tho most powerful man at the Benares 
court. His position is thus described in the Balwant-rui r.a, translated by Mr. 
Curwen Speedily Mansd Riirn rose to be tho actual ruler of the four sarkdrs, 
Rustam ’All merely retaining the name of governor, and, as a further mark of 
his esteem, lie solicited from the emperor Mtih-unmal Shdh, through Mnrtaza 
Khdn, that the titles of Udja Bahadur should be conferred upon Manad Rdm. 
He, however, bad a higher ambition, and, declining these honours for himself, 
begged that they might bo granted to his son [Balwant Sink].” This title was 
conferred in 1738, and in the following year Mansd Rdm died, and was sno- 
ceeded by his son Rdja Balwant Sink. 

Balwant Sinh was recognised by tho oinpeior Muhammad Shdh, and re- 
ceived a samd confirming him in the government of the siirkdrs of Jannpur, 
Benares, and Ohundr, and authorising him to assume the title of riijd. For 
the first tea years of his government as dmil, ho paid his reveime regularly to 
the viceroy of Oudh, but afterwards ho entered into a series of contests with the 
viceroy, at one time opposing him, at another agreeing to pay a higher revenue 
in consideration of his misdeeds being forgotten. In the hostilities that ooour- 
red between the English on one side and the emperor and nnwdb wazir on 
the other, Balwant Sinh was compelled to assist the latter with his troops j but 
though he accompanied the imperial army to Baksdr, he took no part in the 
battle. He was summoned from one of his hill strongholds to receive con- 
firmation in his government from the British power. The fannan of tho em- 
peror, dated 29th December, 1769, made over to the Oompany the eaminddrt of 
Edja Balwant Siuh iu the following words : “ As the English Oompany have 
been put to groat e.xpense and their affairs e.xposed to danger by the war which 
the Hawdb Shujd -nd-daitla unjustly and contrary to our royal pleasure waged 
against them, we have therefore assigned to them tho country of Ghdzipnr Ld 
the rest of tho zmiinddvi of Rdjd Balwant Sinh, belonging to tho nizdmat of 
the Nawdb Shujd’-ud-daula ; and the legulation and government thereof we 
have given to^tbeir disposal, in the same manner as it was in the Nawdb Sliujd’- 
ud-daula. The aforesaid rdjd, having settled terms with the chiefs of the 
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English Company, is according thereto to pay the revenue to the Company." 
This treaty was not approved of by the Directors, and a treaty, concluded at 
Allahabad, on the 16th August, 1765, between Lord Clive and the naw6b 
wazir was substituted for it. Under this treaty Shuja’-ud-daula engaged in 
the most solemn manner to continue Balwant Siiih in the zaminddris of BenareSj 
Gh^zipur, and all those districts he possessed at the time he came over to the 
late Naw&b Jdfir ’Ah Khau and the English, on condition of his paying the 
same revenue as heretofore.’’ Twice, after the conclusion of this treaty, the 
nawah wazir endeavoured to oust Raja Balwant Sitih from his property; ouee 
in 1767, when Lord Clive refused his permission to the proposal, and the second 
time in 1768, when Balwant Sinh promised to buy the English interest for 
eleven Ifikhs of rupees. 

In 1770 Balwant Sinh died, his only legitimate issue being a daughter, 
Gulab Kunwar. Slia had a minor son, MaMp Narain; but he was passed over 
in favour of Ohait Sinh, the illegitimate sou of Balwant Sinh by a Rdjpnt 
woman. In 1773 the governor-gener.il and the nawflb wazir met at Benares, 
and the former procured from the latter a snnnd for Ohait Sinh, making over to 
him and his hairs the inahftls which were under the charge of Balwant Sinh, 
the annual revenue being fixed at Rs. 22,48,419, or an advance of 2^ lakhs of 
rupees on the revenue paid by Balwant Sinh. In 1775 the treaty ceding the 
province of Benares to the Company was concluded, and on April, 15th, 1776, 
the first sanad granted to him by the British Q-overument was given to Ohait 
Sinh. The purport of this sanad was that “ the office of the saminddtd of Bar- 
ker Benares, Ghdzipnr, Ghaudara, the kotwdli, the duties of the mint in the 
sdba of Allaliahiid Iiave been conferred on the groat chief, Hajd Ohait Sinh, 
Bahadur, also the amini and faujdari and tho revenue to he paid was fixed 
at Rs. 23,40,249. In 1778 a demand was made on the raja to contribute bis 
share towards the burden of the war then being carried on by the Company 
with Prance, and he was required to raise and in.aintaia throe regular bat- 
talions of sepoys. The rdjd most reluctantly complied with the demand in 
1778, 1779, and 1780. The crisis th.at occurred in 1781 and tho subsequent 
expulsion of the rd,jd, are m.atters of general history. Ohait Sinh, after his 
expulsion, went to live at Gwdliar, where he died in 1810. 

On the expulsion of the rdjd, Mahip Uarain, the son of Balwant Sinh’s 
daughter, was confirmed in his appointment, and the revenue fixed at forty 
Idkhs of rupees. During his tenure of the office the revenue and criminal 
administration of the province wms taken out of the hands of the rdjd, and 
the permanent settlement introduced by Mr. Duncan. 
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Kfija MiiHip Naraiii died in 1795, and was sucecuiled by Iii.s son Eiija CTdll, 
Naraiu. It was in the lattev’s time that Hegulatiou YII. of 1828 was parsed 
defining the relations of the rdja and Iho paramount power in regard to the 
fhmily domains of parganahs Kaswar Rdja in the Benares distiiet and Gangd- 
pur and Bhadohi in Mirzapur. It was enacted that a sottlcmont of the family 
domains should bo made by the rajii imder the supervision of an officer 
appointed by Government. In regard to rovonue matters, the rdjfi was 
invested with the powers of a collector of revenue, and a native oomraissionor 
was to be appointed in each parganah to administer tho rovonue law. The 
appointment or dismissal of those native commissioners was to bo made subject 
to the consent of a special officer, to be appointed by Government with the title 
of superintendent. The duties of the superintendent were to consist in the 
hearing of appeals from tho native commissioners and in the general supervision 
of the administration of the raja’s domains. The jurisdiction of civil courts 
was excluded, and an appeal lay from the Boperinteudent to the govornor- 
general in council. 

In 1835 Rajd Ddit Navain Sinh died, having adopted as his succe.ssor his 
nephew RAjft Ishri Prasfi,d Nar-ain Sinh. For his loyal services in tho Mutiny 
the rdjd was advanced to tho dignity of malidi'djd, and on tho 1st January, 
1877, he was made a Grand Oomraander of the Star of India. The domains 
of the maharajd were, owing to tho position of dignity occnplod by the family, 
exempted from tho operation of the Local Ratos Act (Act XVIII. of 1871). 
Born in 1822, he is still without issue, and his pro.siimptive hoir is his nophow 
and adopted son, Kunwar Pirbhu Narain Sinb. In 1862 some modifications 
were made in the management of tho family domains, tho commissioner of the 
Benares division being appointed ev-olflcin superintendent, wbilo the iimnodiate 
supervision of tho estates was made over to an officer ap|)oint 0 d by the local 
'Government with the title of deputy superintendent. Two judicial officers are 
■now nominated by the maharaja subject to the con.senfc of the commissioner. 
The appellate powers of the suporiutendent are exercised by the deputy super- 
intendent, and those of the governor gonoral in counoil by the Board of Re- 
venue, which is as regards tho family domains tlio Inghost civil court of appeal. 
The amendment of Rogulation VII, of 1828 is at present under considoraliou, 
and considerable changes in tho system of the administration of tho domains 
are imminent. 

Closely connected with Benares, though drawing his title from Southern 

•r . - cir- ■ India, is the mahdrdia of Vizianagrara, a desoondnnt of 

Mahiiittjaoi Vizianagram. ^ hi 

'the rduas of Udaipur, and a member of tho Saaaodia 
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branch of Lhe Galilaut clan. The traditions of the house are to the effect that the 
family was early settled in Ajudhia, whence it emigrated in A, D. 592 to the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Krishn^. There they established an independent sovereign- 
ty, whioh lasted till 1512, when they came under the dominion of the Muham- 
madan rulers of Golconda. In 1652 an anrestor of the Vizianagram ffimily ob- 
tained the position of siibadar of the sarkars from Sultan Abdulla, and this office 
was continued to him by the Emperor Aurangzeb, when he conquered the 
kings of Goloonda. In the later years of Aurangzeb’s reign the emperor’s 
authority was only nominal in the sarkars, which were really in the hands of the 
Hindu chiefs. Raja Vijiaram considerably strengthened the power of the family, 
and became the ally of the French under Bussy in 1756. He was assas.sinated in 
1757, and was succeeded by his nephew Raja Qajapati Anand Raj, vvho deserted 
the French side and became an ally of the English. In 1759 the r/ija died 
without issue, and the widow of his predecessor adopted a minor connection of 
the family, who assumed the title of Rajd, Vijiaram Kaj. His elder brother Sit5 
R^hnjiad been excluded, owing to the Hindu law of adoption, but he succeeded 
in drawing all the power, which should have belonged to his brother, into his 
own hands. Sita R4in was removed from the office of diwdn in 1782, and in 
1792 the rdjd oame into collision with the Government of Madras. Troops were 
sent against him, and he was defeated, and killed. He left a minor son named 
Nai'aiu Bdbii, who succeeded in 1796 on payment to the company of four Mkhs 
as compensation for their claims against his father. At the same time the estates 
•oT the rdja ware greatly curtailed, and at the pei-manent settlement his annual 
tribute was fixed at 5 Uikhs of rupees. The raja became involved in debt, and 
handed over the management of his estates to Government from 1817 to 1822, 
when they were restored to him free from debt. In J827 it was found necessary 
for Government again to take charge of the property, and the I'dja proceeded 
to live at Benares on an allowance of 1 Iftkh of rupees a year. Tberdjd died 
ill 1845, and was succeeded by his sou Eaja Vijiaram Gajapati Bij. In 1852 
his estates W'ere handed over to him free of debt, and in 1 864 the title of 
maharaja was oonforred on him. He died in 1882, and was succeeded by bis 
son MahaiAjn Ananda Gajapati Rdj, the present holder of the title. 

R5jA Siva Prasiid, O.S.I., is the grandson of Ddl Ohand, a member of the 


ESjS Siva Prasiicl. 


Seth family at Mur.shiddbad, who, owing to a dispute 
with the nawdb of Murshidabad, left hia home and 


settled in Benares. His son was Utam Ghand, and his grandson, Siva Prasfid. 


In 1874 the Viceroy conferred upon Babn Siva Prasid the personal title of rdjd. 
Ho was formerly a member of the Legislative Council of India, and an Inspector 
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of Schools ia lha North-Wtistem Proviuces. The rdja ia not a large landed 
proprietor. 

As has been mentioned above fp. 71 ), nearly all the subordinate propria- 

_ . , , tary tenures in the province of Benares had before the 

Proprietary tenures, ' 

permanent settlement been obliterated by Edjd Bal- 
want Sinh. It was sought by Regulations I. and 11. of 1795 to restore the 
zamindarSj who had been illegally dispossessed, and to provide for the settle- 
ment of disputes regarding landowners’ rights. The early years of the perma- 
nent settlement were, as has been before noticed, unfavourable to the preserva- 
tion of the zamindars’ rights, and numbers of properties were sold by auction, 
and purchased for insignificant sums by Government servants, either in their own 
names or in the names of relatives and friends (ism farzi). It was endeavoured 
by the enactment of Begulation XI. of 1822 to protect the interests of non- 
reoordecl proprietors, and the terms of section 16 of that Regulation woi’e to the 
effect that the term defaulters should bo considered to designate only the actual 
holders of engagements for tlio payment of revenue, and not the unrecorded 
proprietors. As, however, this regulation did not have retrosjjective effect, it 
failed to remedy the evils that had resulted previous to its ouactment. In the 
settlement proceedings, which took place in 1840, an attempt was made to settle 
these differences in accordance with the principles of hereditary right, but the 
results tliat came of it were insignificant. 

The prevailing forms of proprietui-y tenure, now existing in the district, 
are shown in the table given below. The mabhrajd of Benares is the largest 
landed proprietor in the district, and be holds a great number of zaminddii 
villages. If the estates owned by him be oxcbulocl, tlie prevailing tenure is the 
pattidaH, perfect and imperfect, particularly tlio latter. There are no villages 
held under the bhaiyacMra tenure.' In many of the estates owned by the 
maliariija of Benares tboro exist snb-proprictors oallod mamiiri'ldra, who are 
possessed of an hereditary and tr.ansferublo interest in their lands, subject to 
the payment of a fixed demand, differing little in amount from the revenue 
demand, to the maharfija, What the mansHricldv is to the mahardjd, the 
mukarrariddr is to tho zaminddrs in the rest of the disti'iotj the latter being 
primarily responsible for the Government revenue, while the former are treated 
as sub-proprietors, subject to the payment of the fixed demand to the zamin- 
ddrs. There is little doubt that tho condition of the hereditary landlords 
called into existence at the time of the permanent settlement is a waning one, 
and that the land is falling into the hands of tlio monied classes of the cities. 
Talukas Jakni (iu Kaswar Rfija) and SakaldihA (in Barhaulj have come into 
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existence since the British occupation. There is nothing in the revenue-free 
tenures of the district that calls for any special remark. 

Statement of 'proprietary tenures in the Benares district. 


Name of parganali, tappa, &o. 

Tenures (mahdla or villages,'^ 

Total mahl-ls or villages. 

Zammdari. 

'•a 

T3 

ei 

Imperfect patti- 
darl. 

DehAt Aminat 




60 

4 

14 

78 

Lohta ... 

,,, 


... 


»*• 



Kasvvar Sarkir 

■ ■1 



39 

1 

3 

43 

Paudraha 



. . . 

39 

1 

SS 

76 

Katelmr 

... 

• •• 


1139 

]0 

122 

241 

Suita nipur 


•«« 


6 

2 

19 

2S 

Kol Asia 


••• 


85 

4 

26 

114 

Athginu 




66 

4 

29 

99 

Shiiipur 




Si 


11 

66 

J&IMpiir 

• •a 


• •• 

42 

4 

is 

64 

KaBwdr Rfijd 

• •• 



104 

• •• 

• ». 

104 

Barhaul 


.«« 


23 

38 

34 

94 

Bnrah ... 



• •• 

16 

27 

SB 

08 

Bhus 

• «« 

t4t 


16 

28 

23 

67 

Mawi! ... 




17 

16 

8 

40 

Mahwir! 

r i« 

**. 


■ 18 

3* 

32 

82 

Majhwar 

*•« 

tvt 


10 

S2 

37 

79 

Nai'wan 

*«* 



26 

80 

77 

189 

KalhQpur 


• «« 


22 

22 

8 

62 


The cultivating tenures of the district recpire but little notice. They fall 

under the 5 classes of (1) sfr, (2) exproprietary tenancy, 
Cultivating tenures. ^ . i c i ■ J k j 

{6) tenancy at faxed rates as defaned in sections 5 and 

6 of Act XII., 1881, (4) tenancy with rights of occupancy, (5) tenancy-at-will. 
Mr. H. Q-. Hoss, lately collector of Benares', kindly supplied the following informa- 
tion regarding the proportion of tenants of the different kinds in the district. 
In parganahs Dehdt Ainduat, Lohta, Kaswdr Sark^,r, Pandraha, Katehar, Sul- 
tdnipur, Kol Asia, Athgdon, Shiupnr, and Jdlhupur, the proportion of tenants at 
fixed rates is fths ; of tenants with rights of occupancy, ^th ] and of tenants-at- 
will, Jth. In Kaswdr Rajd the tenants are all returned as holding at fixed rates. 
In Barhaul, Biirah, and Majbwdr, the proportion of tenants at fixed rates is ^thj 
of tenants with rights of occupancy, ^ ; and of tonants-at-wdll, Jrd. In par- 
ganahs Dhiis, Mawhi, and MahwAri, ^rd of the tenants hold at fixed rates ; about 
^ of the tenants have occupancy rights ; and the remainder are tenants-at-will. 
In Ealhiipur and Narwan the proportion of tenants at fixed rates is respectively 
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fill and x'o* ; of tenants with rights of occupancy, ^ and | tlis ; and of tenants- 
at"Mill "fj fchs and g* 

A smaller proportion of the total population (49’25 per cent.) is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in the Benares district than in 
Castes of cultiraiors other district iu the division. Of the Brahmans 

and Rajputs, vtdio number respeotively 104,000 and 53,000, a certain proportion 
follow husbandry as their profession, and, as in the neighbouring districts, tho 
Bliuiuh4rs (19,000) to a great extent are agriculturists. Of the lower castes, 
Abirs (numbering 80,000), K4chliis (41,000), Kunbis (29,000), furnish a large 
body of agriculturists ; the Kachbis and Kimhk being, as is almost invariably 
the case, the best farmers. The OhamiLrs number 101,000, and many of them 
are engaged about tho land. 

In the arrangement of districts according to density of population, Benares- 
Con.lition of the ogricul- takes the first jilace, the average population per square 
turai population. mile being 894‘4 persons. At tho same time, the fact 

that a comparativelj' small portion of its population is agricultural, has brought 
about the result that the average number of cultivated and cultivable acres per 
head of population is larger than in tho majority of tlie districts of the division. 
It is, however, only 1'18 acres, and falls considerably below the general average- 
for the North-Western Provinces (1'71 acres). Tho condition of the tenantry 
holding at fixed rates is generally good, and Mr. Fi W. Porter is of opinion that iu 
many parts of tho di.striot the tenants are as well off as the landlords. Naturally, 
the zamindars in the case of all tenants, except those holding at fixed rales, do- 
all in their power to prevent the acquisition of any rights by tho cultivators. But 
this is a feature common to all districts, and the Benares peasant, although almost 
entirely dependent for his crops on a favourable rainfall, is- less liable to Huffor 
from famine than his brethren iu the more northern parts of the province, and may 
he certainly considered not to fall bolow tho average status of the cultivators of 
the North-Western Provinces as regards comfort and the moans of sub.sistenee. 

The Bela Indigo Factory is the only concern under European management 

,, , , iu the dist)-ict. The factory wdiich had been disused 

Manufactures. « . ' 

for a long time, was ro opened in 1880, and is progress- 
ing under the management of Mr, Tresham. 

The city of Benares is remarkable for the manufacture of handsome sliawla 
embroidered in gold and silver, of je-wollery, and of engraved brass vessels. 
These industries will be described in the city article. There are no native 


Manufactures. 


industries iu the district wbich have not been already described in previous 
notices. 
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TBe following note* on the trade of the disti’ict, contributed by Mr. J. B, 
Puller, C.S., lately Assistant Director, Department 
Agriculture and Commerce, may be considered to con- 
tain all that can be nsefully said on the subject with our present information. 
Tbe I'ural portion of the Benares district is of comparatively small extent, and is 
so completely overshadowed in importance by the city, that its tratSo can hardly 
be considered separately and may be conveniently treated along with that of 
the city, in which it may be regarded as practically merged. The latter pos- 
sesses a very prominent rank as a centre of railway communication. The 
right bank of tbe Ganges winch faces it is connected with the East Indian Rail- 
way by a short branch line, and tbe city itself is the terminus of tbe Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, which is shortly to be connected with the first named system 
by a bridge over the river that, when completed, will justly be held one of the 
grandest engineering works in India. So far, however, as the city is concern- 
ed, it is possible that its construction may not be altogeiberan unmixed benefit ; 
for although the total amount of traffic passing through will no doubt he enormous- 
ly increased, there may very possibly be a decrease in that portion of it which 
breaks bulk and is warehoused in Benares. This at present, in its receipt and 
redespatoh, contributes largely to the profits of the local traders, Benares is 
not one of those cities the traffic of which is separately registered, and it is 
impossible, therefore, to do more than show— which for the purposes of this 
sketch may, however, suffice — the total weight of goods received and despatched 


dviriug the two last years 





Year ending 

Year ending 



December Sist, 

Mareli 3ist, 



1881 ). 

1882. 



Mds. 

Mds. 


Traffic running from north Coso’ith, 



Rccciveii ... 

(at Oudli and ituliilkliand Kailway station) 

... 626,651 

774,776 

Des^jaLched ... 

(Icom Bast Indian Uailway station) 

... 203,702 

189,883 



1880. 

1881-82. 


Traffic running from north lo south’ 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Received ... 

(at East Indian Uailway station) ... 

1,140,608 

1,309,271 

DespatcUod,,, 

(from Oudli and KoUilkhand Uailway station) 

... 355,248 

1,382,840 

As we have seen in the first part of this notice, no less than six metalled 

roads radiate from the city of Benares into the suit 

ounding country, running 


respectively towards (1) Allahabad and Mirzapur, (2) Jaunpur, (3) Azamgarb, 
(4) Ghdzipur, (5) Bibdr (Sbababadl, and (6) the neighbouring town of Ram- 
nagar on the opposite bank of the Ganges. The road which runs towards 
Allahabad and Mirzapur bifurcates at a distance of some 10 miles from Benares 
city, one branch diverging towards Mirzapur, whilst the other branch, forming 

* Written in August, 1882 .“ 

12 & 
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part of the Grand Trunk Hoad, continues its course in a direct line to Allah- 
abad. During the year 1S80-81 the trafirc was registered which passed along 
each of these roads, except the Allahabad branch of the Allahabad Mirza- 
pur road and the Bihar road. Registration boro no especial roierenco in 
its object to the resources of the Bon.arc.s district, but was effected in order to 
discov^er the amount of trade carried by the various metalled roads as compared 
with the cost of maintaining them. In consequence, the registration posts 
were not located on the borders of the Benares district, but at varying distances 
from it. The traffic which W'as registered on each road is shown in detail 
below. Traffic of a merely local character, which did not run for a longer 
distance than 10 miles, is omitted from the statement : — 

Traffic going towards Benares. 







Dcscbivtioh 0® aooM 





‘3,0 


Hnmo of road. 

Posilion of po.st 
and distniico 
from BcuniuH 
oifcy, in Hiilcw, 

fa 

o 

d 

O 

5 

o 

% 

d 

0 

1 

CA 

1 

OT 

3 

•3 

4) 

U 

Q 

o5 

§ 

1 

1^ 


Sugar. 


S 

S 

i 

Total. 

|e”| 

•ip 

g bOB 

Grand total* 


Mlleq. 
Kaolihawft 20 

l,0S3 

497 

4,702 

1,560 

402 

33 

i,:ni 

006 


711 

1,005 

11,070 

e 

11,079 

Jminpur-Doniires, 

J.ilidqiiuj 2i) 

39 i 

3fiO 

5(1, 018 

uo 

o,:is 2 

DB7 

]0,23(i 

am 

387 

23,10') 

811,00(1 

ISI) 

«9,70B 

Ruiiiini- 43 
NiunUriiill 28 

111 

39 

ai,059 

102 

7 

m 

03 

3,UB1 

3,028 

30, 72^ 

256 

10,078 

JlfiiQiiayurJaliiiuir, 

m 

2,23(1 

:i.i2o 

COO 

86 

27.3 

oso 

722 

77 

6,l}!)0 

lM,7ia 

8(17 

11,029 

RdmiifiH'or 1 

If) 

OH 

4,205 

0 

\ 

23 

29 

U68 

ms 

,,, 

1,7U- 

U,|171 

ni« 

7,l'W2 

Kac'luiivii 20 

til 

15 

0,307 

51 


3 

3,21)0 

• M 

«7l) 

H.4:i8 

21 

U.402 


Julalfi.iiij 2L 
Kiliifpnr 43 

1 

2 ,B 06 

1,000 

3.002 

iB2 

2n7 

Oil) 

2,6011 

7(IH 

iia.osa 

■n.mn 

3IJ4 


0‘{ 

6'J 

1,920 

130 

202 

137 

623 

4,001 

361 

1 1,61)2 

IB, 5)69 

ma 

10,146 

Boimro8*(.T]u\7lpnr, 

NillKig.Hlj 28 

120 

85 

20,700 

31 

13,353 

2D2 

4,870 

44 

4,10(1 

ami 

3.730 

•12,212 

226 

12,137 

lldmniigiu' 1 

. 4 , 

tl 

18,410 

133 

40il 

... 

J02 

800 

1(1,406 

3d, a 14 

0,088 

•U ,800 


The traffic is extremely inconsiderable, and the total trade that runs to and 
from Benares by all five roads does not amount to one-sixth of that winch 
the city of Cawnporo receives from and despatches to Bundolkhand, by 
means of the two roads leading to Ramirpur and Khlpi. This bears out 
the view, which now generally prevails, th.at in the moro Ihlckly-populated 
portions of the provinces, consumption very nearly balances production ; 
and that in an ordinary year there is little or no surplus produce to 
export, and in consequence no stream of import traffic in return for it. 

The importance of the river Ganges as a trado-communicatioii has greatly 
declined of late years. The collector of the district reported in 1881 that the 
opening of the East Indian Eaihvay h.ad decreased the river ti'affic doion- 
stream from between 5 and 0 lakhs of maiinds to about 1 lakh of maunds, and that 
upstream from between 4 and 5 lakhs of maunds to 1 lakh of maimds. Before 
the East Indian Railway was oi) 0 ned, freights to Patna averaged Rs, 18 per 
100 maunds ; now they average Rs. 10 or 11. The toll colloctor states that the 
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river traffic now remaining ia almost entirely of a local cliaracter (i.e., with 
wharves, such as Cluinar, at no great distance from Benares), and this is the 
only form of river traffic which can withstand railway competition. 
There are four river- wharves within the district, two of which are situated 
beneath the city. The total number of boats plying at these wharves is put at 
fiOO, but they are mostly engaged hi local traffic for the supply of the city of 
Bon ares with grain, stone, wood, and grass from wharves in neighbouring 
districts. The total (long distance) imports and exports, as already noticed, 
do not amount to more than oue lakh (1,00,000) of maunds apiece. 

The tolls collected at Benares under Act I. of 1S67 amount to between 
Es, 12,000 and Es. 13,000 per annum. Only Es. 2,000 is spent on collection, so 
that there is a clear balance of Es. 10,000. The accumulated funds, amounting 
to Es. 30,000, are now being expended, under recent Government orders, in keep- 
ing the cliiumel of the river clc.ar. 

Throughout the district there are towns and villa r'es in which markets are 

„ , , regularly held. An account of ihe chief fairs, which 

Markets and fairs. , . -n 

are almost entirely connected with Benares itself, will 

be given in the gazetteer article on the city. 

In the following table will bo found the average rate of hire paid during 
different years of tlio pa.st quarter-century^ to various 
classes of artisans and labourers 


Class of artisan or labourer. 

Average daily wages of the year. 

1858. 

1867. 

1882. 

Baker. 


A's. 

8 



As. 

2 

to 3 a day 

Dyer 



4 

to 8 



1§ to 3 

Stnnc-cutter 



6 




4 

to 7 

Mason 



4 

to 6 



3J to 5 

Carpenter 



3 

to 5 



4 

to 6 

ninolismith 



4 




4 

to 8 

Potter 



2 

to 6 



4 

to 6 

Pt5//ii-bGaTGr(Aa/itfr)forten miles. 


4 



>1 

4 

to 6 

Tailor 



3 

to 4 



a 

to 4 

Plasterer 



3 


kt 


3 


Tlialclier 



8 




3 

to 4 

Shoe-nmker 



2 

to 3 



3 

to 6 

Gold-beater 



9 




2 

to 4 or Ke, 12 a 



** 



c? 



tola. 

Spangle-maker 



2 


U} 

>» 

2 

to 4 

Baskot-iTialcer 



2 


ri 

II 

2 


Digger (beUdr') 



2 


3 

M 

n 

to 3 

Carpet-maker 



U to 2 

ei 

W 

}> 

4 

to 7 

Meu employed for cnlLiTntinB: land* 


li 



M 

1 and It sera gram. 

Women so employed 

... ( 


1 





bame. 


•For the years 1858 and I8S7 tticso are taken from a return piiMisked in Mr. Elowden’s 
Wages a ntl trues j those for 18b-! hare keen svpidied by the collector. 
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The following are paid by the raonlh 


Average mouthly ■wagoti of Llio year. 



WaaRermau employed by Entopeatis, 

Maker of shoes for Kuropenns 
Maker of shoes for Natives 
Water-carrier fi/iisii) .•> t.. 

Vipc-stem maker ••• 

Bloughman •• 


1} to 2 


Single mail Rs. 6 to Rs. C. 
faiiiilios (lOcordinK to num- 
ber Jls. 8 to lia. la. 

» 6 to ff 8 

„ 4 to ,1 5 

„ 6 . 

f, 8 to 4 

„ 2 plus food. 


The following are paid accorditig to tho amount of work performed 


Clnoa of artisan or 
labourer. 

Wire-drawer 

Embroiderer 


■J 


Gold and Bilvcr laoe ma- 
ker. 

Lapidary 


Beal-cDgravor 

Brick-burner 
Cloth-printer 
Bilk-weaver 
Otiier weaver 


«« 


r 

I 


Cottim-eleaner 

Tar-duhtda 
Sweetmeat maker 


Baker 


Barber 


Shepherd 


1858. 


Gold Its. 24 per 100 tolas... 
Silver „ D ditto 
Alius 8 per tola ... 


Anns 1 to 2 per tola 

Anne J to 1 per score of 
■glass cut. 

Eor common office badges, 
Ke. I each. 

For seals for offloo, Its. 6 
each 

For lelieC Qgurcs, Ito. 1 per 
four words. 

Hb. 8 for every lakh of bricks 
burnt. 

Pies 3 to as. 4 per piece print- 
ed. 

He. 1 for every 4 square 
yards. 

According to tho nature of 
the work. 

Alia 1 for every ser of cotton 
cl caused 

Rs 9 per 100 tolas 

Anas 8 to Us. 2 per maund 
made. 

Anas 6 to Re. 1 per manud 
miido. 

No fl.vcd allowance, ana 1 for 
each shaving is the highest 
rate paid by natives. 

Pies .3 to 6 for every head 
of cattle tended per month. 



1882. 


Gold Rs, .i;) per ion tolas. 

Silver „ 10 ditto. 

12 linns per tola for silk, 8 
liiias per tola lor thread 
or eottoii. 

Same as before. 

False stnric.s 5 fiima a score, 
real Rs. 2 a seorci, Id liiias 
per 101 ) for glaas. 

Re. 1-8 f..r a luiiguagra a 
badeo. 

1 fiiiaa letter, 

2 liiias per letter. 

4 to 6 firms per day. 

4 liiias for 6-yard pieces, 

Hn. 4 a month, not per yard. 

White cloth 2 to 3 finas per 
day. 

1 film per ser up to Re. 1 a 
ser, 

Re. 1 for 12 tolas. 

Re, 1 for sweets per maund, 
8 liiias tm purls. 

6 finas to 8 anas per mauiid. 

1 pice to 2 finaa per each 
shave. 

1 piee to 4 films a head per 
moiilli, 1 piee iu district, 
in city 4 finas. 
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1 

Class of artisan or 

1868. 

1867- 


labourer. 

1812. 

Washerman employed 

1 } to 6 for every score of 


J a pice to 1 pice per piece. 

by natives, 

clothes washed. 

CO 

Weighman ... 

a pet cart, and ^ scr 

s 

4 anas per carfc in city for 


grain per cart in tlie city, 

u 

grain, for bill luck 1 ads J 


and J aer per uiaund iu 

o 

scr per bulluek, fi.r ghi 


villages. 


liinippu of 2 iiiauadB, t 




aiiHH. 

Plour-grinder ... 

Pics 5 3 to 0 for every 5 serts 


gj to 3 pica per 6 sers. 


of grain. 



t 

PiGH 1 ^ per aer of chorbnn 


4 anas amaand Knilu^ 

Grain-parcher ... ■< 

ica f» ptT 6 sera ot .uittu ... 
Ana 1 per mauud of pulse 

0) 

2 

I ^ pie per r charban, 
amis a uiaiiud far ajhar^ 

( 

(^arkar). 

iJu 



The above are mere averages. The rate of remuueration differs in tonn and 
in country. It varies also, of course, with regard to sex and age. The lighter 
kinds of agricultural labour, for instanoe, .are performed hy women and children, 
who receive from frda to |ths of a man’s hire. Between 185t) and 1867 
•wages remained uiuiliangod. 

Food-prices may be treated in the same t.ibular fa.shion as wages, the 3 ' 0 ar 8 
Prices. selected being 1858, 1867 and 1882^ 


Articles. 


Wheat 


Gram 


rat 
... t al 
(.in 

... 1 ai 

(.ill 

"1; 


' at harvest 
at snwiug 

iin Agliaii (Novemhet 

■ at harvest 

I at sowing . 

,in Aghan (Novemher 
■ nt harvest . 

Bdjra millet ^ at sowing 

.in Aglian (November 

■ at ImrTGSt 

Paddy ... at sowing 

.in Aglian (November 
f at harvest 
Maize ... < at sowing 

(.1 


.in Aghan (Novomber- 


JHaaui' or lentils harvest 


pulse. 


at sowing 

(.in Aghan (November- 


December), 

aecomber) 

aecember) 

v«t 

December) 

December) 

December 


Average weight pureliasable for one 
rupee in — 


1868. 

1867. 

1881. 

M 

s. 

0. 

M 


c. 

M 

. a. 

c* 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17 

6i 

0 

14 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

14 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 

15 

Hi 

0 

21 

0 

0 

28 

0 

n 

24 

6 

0 

20 

C) 

0 

27 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

22 

0 




ti 

30 

0 

0 

27 

10 





te 


0 

27 

2 




0 

30 

0 

u 

26 

85 

0 

26 

0 

I 

5 

0 

0 

S2 

84 

u 

33 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

16 

0 

20 

0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

29 

8 




0 

32 

0 

0 

26 

0 

... 



,, 


0 

iQ 

0 




a 

3S 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

.30 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

li 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

12 


1 The prices for the years 1868 and 1887 have been taken from Mr. W. C, Plowden’s 
treatise on that subject, 1871} those for laei have been kindly supplied by the colieolor, 
Mr. lioss. 
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Many pulse 
Peas 

Vrd pulae 
Arhar pulae 



Artielea. 


al. liarvest • *• 

n.L Sdwiiipt 

ill Agliaii (Novembev-Decombcr). 

Ill luirvest ... ... 

at sowiUfj ... 

in Ajjliiui (Novembar-Decemhor), 
C lit hiirveat 

j lit PoH'iiif; 

(_iii Aijbiiii (Novcnibci’-December), 
al liiirvc^ti ... 

at sowhis 

in AhIiiui (November-Becembor), 
,at (inrveat 
.it ainviiiff 

in Aphaii, (Noroniber-Doccmbor), 
... iSdmbhar 


Avei'iigs woiglit piircliHsable for one 
rupee in — 


1858. 

1807. 

1881. 

M 

. a. 

c. 

M 

. B. 

c. 1 

M 

. 6 

G. 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 ' 

0 

u 

H 

0 

lu 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

11 

15 

0 

13 

0 

D 

20 

[) 

0 

12 

7 

0 

23 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

19 

0 

f) 

37 

8 

D 

5JG 

Si 

0 

18 

u 

0 

37 

8 

0 

23 

2 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

15 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

(} 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1*^ 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

u 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

24 

u 

0 

22 

0 

1 ^ 

24 

5 

0 

22 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

2(1 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

,T) 

0 

u 

27 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

35 

0 

11 

^4 

14 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

11 


Monop-lendlng and in- 
• teres t. 


Tlie rates of interest cliargoil in tlio district ui'c us 
follows 


(1) in small transactions, where articles are pawned, from 12 to 15 per cent, 

(2) in small trausactioiis where personal seeurily is given, from 18 to 37 
per cent. 

(3) in large traiisaction-s, wliou jewels, &c., aro pledged, C to 12 per cent. 

(4) when land is mortgaged, 9 to 18 porcijnt. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the ordinary ryot had to pay 4 an 
dna in the rupee per month interest ; persons of substance could, according 
to their position and probable ability to repay the loan, obtain money at from 
12 to 25 per cent. 

The weights used in Benares are principally of iron, stamped with their 


Weights and measiu'es. 


viiluo, stone weights being used only by petty huck- 
sters, The ser used in the several bazars of the city 


differs in weight from 82 to 96 rupees, while the Government standard ser 


weighs only 80 rupees. The gaz, or local yard, used in the cloth marts mea- 


sures about S feet 5 inches, and is divided into 16 giras. The local Mgha is equi- 
valent to 3,136 square yards ; hence 1 Mgha ~ 2 roods 23 poles 20^ yards. 
The villagers measure land by a latka of 5^ times the length of a man’s arm 


from the elbow to the tip of middle finger, and a Mgha thus moasnrod is called 
gain and differs in place, s, am] also from the jaribi, or standard measurement, 
which is used in settlement and official measurements, In old sottleinent • 
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documents both ineasurements are invariabl}’’ menfcioneclj but no proportion 
between the two is ascertaioable. Native liquor is sold by the reputed quart 
bottle. 


The following table shows the income and e.^penditure for the district for 
District veceiiits and es- 1881-82, and has been furnished by the Accountant- 
pBiiditiiKi. General. The frequent changes which have occurred 

in the form of account render it impossible to give any statement covering a 
series of years which would be of any value. 



Land revenue ... ... 

T‘ jicise ou spirits and drugs 
Assessed tiixca 

I'rovincinI rates ... ... 

Stamps ... 

Nogistration ... ... 

Minor Departments ... 

Law and Justice ... ... 

DoUoo ... ... ... 

Hduoaliou... ,,, .„ 

Medical ... ... ... 

Stationery and Printing 
Interest ... ... 

lleceipts in aid o£ superannuation, 
retired, and coinpasslouate al- 
lowances. 

Miscellaiiooiia 
Irrigation and Navigatkm 
Publio Works 


Rs. 

0 , 58,069 

388,288 

83,749 

174 , 1.19 

196,131 

19,380 

1,242 

41,468 

16,886 

8,991 

1,890 

at 

632 


3,416 

66,849 

1 , 919,649 


Interest on funded and unfunded 
debt, fnterest on service funds 
and other accounts. 

Refunds and drawbacks 
kand revenue ... 

Excise on spirits and drugs 
Assessed taxes ,„ 

Provincial rates 
Stamps ... 

Hegistration ... 

Po.<!t-nlEcG 

Administration ... 

Minor Departments ... 

Law and Justice ... . 

Police 

Education ... 

Ecclesiastical ... 

Medical services ... 

Stationery and printing 
Political agciicicB 
Allowances and assignments under 
treaties and engagements. 
Supenmnuation, retired, and com- 
passionate allowances, 
Miscollaneous 
Eniuins relief ... 

Irrigation and Navigation ... 
Public Works 

Loss by esohange on transaction 
with London. 


£s. 

16,634 

10,000 

6,840 

131,854 

6,493 

ISO 

’ 2,628 

J,484 

1,819 

46,643 

8,639 

166,116 

134,277 

109.947 

8,011 

33,864 

1,909 

10,840 

261,307 

92,739 

6,040 


1,981 

15 


1,000,268 


Under the now system of local self-government, the control of medical and 
Local rates and self-gov- ' cduoational institutions, as well as much of the work 
ernment. which has hitherto been within the province of the 

Public ’Works DeparLmeut, has been handed over to distinct and local 
boards. In the majority of districts, however, these boards have not at their 
disposal from local taxation sufficient funds to meet the charges which will 
now fall on them. The position of the Benares district is as follows : the 
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balance of local CBSS available for local expenditure (after deducting further 
rate and percentage for canals and railways) is Es, 83,250, From this have 
to be deducted the following items : Bs. 3,190 for district dak, Rs, 1,040 for 
lunatic asylums, Ra. 2,330 for inspection of schools, Bs. 540 for training 
schools, lla. 210 for district sanitation, Rs. 840 for Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. There remiiius a bahinco of Rs, 75,100 available for expen- 
diture under local control. The normal expenditure on education, hospitals 
and dispensaries, vaccination, and village watchmen, amounts to Rs. 90,840, 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 15,740. If ti»o normal charge for public works 
(Its. 40,920) be added, the total deficit is Rs. 5(5, GOO. 

Benares is the onlj’- raimici()iility in the disirict, and tboro arc but three 
Muiiicipiiiity and houao- honse-tax towns, vtz , Sakiildiha, Shinpur, and Rdm- 
tax tuwus. nagar. The ineomo and outlay of these towns will be 

dealt with in the gazetteer arlicle.s on each. 

The actnal assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 

Income-iRx calculated upon profits oxceeding 500 rupees for the 

purposes of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71, 
was 1,51,811 rupees. There wove 1,086 incomes between 500 and 750 rupees 
per annum j 434 between 750 and 1,000 ; 250 between 1,000 and 1,500 ; 129 
between 1,500 and 2,000 ; 248 between 2,000 and 10,000 ; 65 between 10,000 
and 100,000; and 2 above 100,0')0 ; total persons assessed wore 2,214. 
The assessment in 1871-72 was lls. 41,565, and the immbor assessed 1,052. In 
1872-73 the figures wore lis, 38,178 and (167 resiiectively. 

The license-tax levied under Act II. of 1 378 yielded in 1882-83 a gross 

License-lax. 41,483, and, after deducting the cost of 

collcotiou, the net produce of the tax aocording lo the 
official report was Rs. 40,627. TJio incidence of taxation per thousand of tho 
total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 153-2, and 
the number of persons taxed per thousand, 5 ; while in smaller towns and villages 
the incideuco was only Rs. 22-9, and the number taxed 1 in 1,000. Judged by 
net collections, Benare.s ranked sixth in the Rorth-Wostoru Provinces in 1881- 
82 and seventh in 1882-83. 

Excise is levied under Acts XXII. of 1881 (repealing Aot X. of 1 871) and 1. 

Excise. 1878. The ordinary distillery system for the raanu- 

, _ _ facturo of country liquor is iu force in this district. 

Ihere is only one distillery, situated at Ghaitganj, on the outskirts of the city, in 
vhioh there are 34 stills. There are in all 134 shops licensed for the sale of 
country spirit, of which 44 are situated iu the city of Benares, 59 iu tho outly- 
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ing villages of the Benares tabsii, and 31 in the ChandauU tahail. The amount 
of spirit sold is chiefly consumed in the city of Benares. The following table 
will show that the receipts of late years have been steadily progressive : — 


Tear, 

License fees for rend of 
opium. 

(A 

a 

TS 

r> 

C3 

03 

rd 

s 

QJ 

U 

b 

OJ 

q 

iees for license to sell 
native or Engl i s h 
liquor. 

Drugs. 

Madak and chandu. 

*cs 

Opium. 

Pines and miscellaneous. 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

OQ 

4^ 

(it 

'5 

o 

u 

- 

o 


i!a 

Rs. 

Ua. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

1876-T7, 

... 

120,958 

Sd 

50,207 


6,100 


40,950 

2,102 

272,171 

5,928 

266,943 

1877-78, 

G.421 

88,408 

30 

82,812 


(i.lOQ 

4,000 

37,800 

71 

269,741 

5,306 

2G4,4S5 

1878-73, 

7,838 

87,35.6 

.3*1 

71,847 

54,00(1 

■ilWilill 

4,167 


75 

272, 3d3 

6,653 

260,740 

1879-80, 

6,283 

112,83-1 

3 a 

08,622 

42,109 

6,700 

4,333 

45,937 

iia 

286,858 

0,051 

279,807 

1880-81, 

8,600 


32 

76,6 1 2 

42,901) 

6,0S2 

3,560 

49,902 

137 

330,765 

6,725 

324,040 

1881-82, 

12,330 

167,812 

34 

86,821 

44,200 

7,838 

3,330 

51,012 

m 

302,480 

6,539 

355,941 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879), and Court-fees 
Act (VII. of 1870). The following table shows, for the 


same period as the last, the revenue and charges under 

this head 


Tsar, 

<0 

*w 

OJ 

1 

fCJ 

a 

rt 

t/i 

O 4 

R ” 

;j Vi 

R! 

1 

s 

0 

0 

0 

'a 

M 

0 

ed 

§ 0 

OJ 2 
m 

n 

07 

Q* 

B 

a 

4.3 

ca 

03 

03 

1 

0 

Duties, penalties, and 
DiiBCellaueous, 

Total receipts. 

Gross clarges. 

Net receipts. 

387G-77 



11,092 

.33,042 

100,132 

1,091 

161967 

4,492 

147,465 

1877-78 



13,821 

34,183 

113,189 

239 

101,432 

2,818 

168,614 

]878'7a 



i6,on 

41.342 

122,936 

970 

180,264 

3,063 

176,611 

] 87 9-80 



17,382 

50,976 

109.972 

Oil 

178,940 

3,061 

176,679 

1880-81 



17.898 

46,908 

119,616 

4,347 

188,768 

4,44G 

184,322 

1881-82 

... 


19,126 

46,696 

128,986 

423 

l,96l,ia9 

. 

3,121 

192,008 


Eegistration is carried on through two separate establishments, that for the 
district at large, in which the district judge is regis- 
Eegistration. parganah Kaswdr Baja, with the 

deputy superintendent of the family domains of the mahSiAj^ of Benares as 
registrar. The statistics of registration for this parganah have been included 

13b 
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in those given for the’ Mirzapnr district. In the reiiuiinJor of the Bonares 
district thoro were, in 1881-82, 6,544 documents registered under Aot XV. of 
1877 j and on these, fees (and fines) to the amount of Ks. 11,363 wore col- 
lected. The'total expenditure during the same j/oar amounted to Rs. 4,669. 
The value of immovable property aCfected by rogisterod documents was re- 
turned at Rs, 2,074,891, and of movable property at Its. 2,272,822. 

The number of civil .and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar year 
, . 1881, amounted to 6,876, of which 2,854 were decid- 

Jinhcial staLiatics. , ^ , . . , 

ed by civil imd 4,022 by criminal courts. Ine num- 
ber of revenue cases disposed of ainoimted in 1880-81 (■/. c., the year ending 
30th September, 1881) to 3,447. 

The medical charges are incurred at two sadr and two branch dis- 
Medicai charges and saui- peiisaries. TIio former are at Benares and Bheln- 
taiy Btaiistica, p„,.^ Oliaiulanll and Sikraul. The 

sadr dispensaries arc both of tho first class, tho braneli dispensary at Obaudauli 
of the first and that at Sikraul of tho second class. The total disiriefc oxpondi- 
turo on dispensaries was, in 1882, Rs. 13,857, of which 37T9 per cent, was de- 
frayed by Government, tho rest being paid from miniieipal funds, interest on 
investments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both indoor 
and; outdoor, in 1882 was 64,438, including 6 Europeans, 107 Eurasians, 
52,506 Hindiis, 11,554 Musahnfins, and 265 of other chassos. Tho average 
daily attendance was 5 14'07, and tho ratio percent, of men 47’ir), of wmmon 
26'S7, and of children 25'98. Tho number of major operations performed at 
the Benares dispensary was 2 10 (94 on the eye), and at tho Bhelnpur dispensary 
109 (56 on the eye). 

Tho following table shows what daring tho five years 1878-82 have been 
Vital Blatiatioa, tho porinoipal causes of mortality : — ■ 


Year. 

Eever. 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel 

couiplttint. 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

(laosea. 

Total. 

Proportion 
ol cleatliB 
to 1,000 ot 
populntiou. 

1878 

n,337 

911 

771 

.130 

407 

1,369 

16,126 

26'44 

IfcTi) 

11,1 ‘JO 

704 

GIS 

271 


1,319 

14,510 

24'41 

1880 

9,072 

21 

1,»U0 

G14 

380 

3,032 

14,1) 19 

26-16 

1881 

16,724 

G 

1,650 

474 

309 

4,091 

23,819 

33-90 

J8B2 

18,001 

10 

1,323 

1,370 

421 

4,247 

26,44 1 

22-44 


The proportion of recorded deaths per thousand would seem to show that 
the district stands high among tho districts of the province as regards heal- 
thiness. 
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Still it has been subjected to some very virulent outbreaks of choleraj parti- 
cularly in 18119, 1872, aud 1875, among late years- 
The extent to which pilgrims flock at all times of the 
year to Benares renders it peculiarly liable to outbreaks of the kind. 

Small-pox has carried ofl' comparatively fevv victims in the past five years, 
„ ,, and is not, as a rule, virulent in this and the neighbour- 

ing districts. 

Nor is fever generally so violent or fatal as it is in the upper districts of 
the province. In 1872 Benares was visited by denn-ue, 

Pever. ' ... v n j 

which was epidemic in the district, coiitiuning from the 
end of April to the bcginuiiig of Dccoinbor. It is estimated that 85 per cent, 
of the whole population of the di.strict and 75 per cent, of the city population 
were attacked by the disease. Among adults two cases of death were recorded iu 
Benares, aud amougst children deaths from convulsions, resulting from dengue, 
are said to have happened. The disease was described by Dr. Oockburn, then 
civil surgeon of liouares, as conunonoing with a sudden pain in the joints, and 
with the appearance of an initial rash like the rash of scarlatina. The temperature 
of the blood ri.scs to 105° and the pulse to 120°, but by 48 hours from the com- 
moucemont of the attack dcforvoscouco is complete. A sensation of extreme 
debility folio w,s, the pains iu the joints often recur nt intervals, and may continue 
for a month or more. A terminal rash like that of mea.sles often occurs between 
the fourth and eighth days, prodiieiiig a rise in the temperature of the blood. 
The general health is mucli affected by deiigito, the effects of which it takes 
some time to shako oif. 

The statistics of i\acciuatioii3 for 1882-33 are as follows : average number of 
vaeeiiiators employed, 14 ; total number of persons 
snceossfully vaccinated, 15,105, at a co.st of Es. 3,268. 

Little is known of the history of Benares up to the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire and the days of Mansa Ram and Balwant Sinh. 
The ourtain rises hero aud there at long intervals, only 
to disclose tantalising fragments from which alone any notion of ifs condition 
aud progress can bo gatliered. Most of the traditions eouuected with it have 
boon embodied in the epic poems or sacred writings of the Heroic or Puranio 
ages. The inhabitants of the holy city itself claim for it an existence antece- 
dent to that of the rest of creation. The Vedas ignore it altogether, but then they 
are a collection of sacred incantations composed in the iofancy of the Aryan 
invasions, aud before the tide of conquest had rolled beyond the Panjdb 
boundaries. They seldom indeed meuliou the river Ganges, 
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The legend of the creation of Benares, which is embodied in the Khhi 
ie-endary origin oJ Be- J-^ahasya, a work attributed to Vodava Vyiisin, the 
“ares. compiler oftho Vedns, is as follows : — “ The aeren 

rhUs (Vasishth, Angira, &o.) approached Vi.shiiu, and desired to be shown 
the certain road to salvation, specifying that, uotwitlistiuiding thoir asce- 
ticism, their senses were not wholly subdued, and fonnod an obstacle to 
the fruition of an otoriially divine life. Vishnu, after some meditation, creat- 
ed a linga, which shone in glorious etiuigonoo. The Linga at its birth 
was only a span wide, but it gradually elongated, and diffused itself till 
it covered space, its radius being ton miles (punch has). This wars Kasbi. 
The world at this time was a collcetiou of surging and heaving water.s, and 
the linget stood unmoved on the surface of the deep. Vishnu, however, arriv- 
ed at the conclusion that the place was too small for the abode of the fishis 
and consequently created the earth, and placed it in juxtaposition to and. sur- 
rounding the linga.''' Thus Kiisi is tlio centre of the earth and the lir.st created 
spot in it. The primeeval boundary is still religiously preserved and marked off 
by the Pitnchkosi Road, still the sacred scone of many religious festivals and 
processions in commemoration of the legend. 

But whatever the date of its foundation, Benares had acquired a ropnta- 
Mention of Benaraa in tho *'011 for peculiar sanctity in the Puranic ago, which 
earlier Sanskrit writings. qj; itself enables it to boast of a very reapcctablo 
antiquity, Kasi and Varanasi are the two names by which it is known in the 
early Sanskrit literature. The former is referred to the Sanskrit root has 
‘ to shine,’ and construed as tho ‘ soul- illuminating.’ Dr. Hall derives 
it from Kksa, the fourth in descent from Puru in tho list of Kasi rajtis given 
in the Ilarivansa. Tlie successors and subjects of Kasa were called Kiwis. 
This word (Kasi) in the feminiuo would designate the country where they 
lived. Similar instances abound in Sau.skrit. When or bow KilA yielded 
to Varanasi or Vdrauasi to Kasi it is impossible to conjecture. Benares 
(Banaras) is clearly a corruption of Vkrauasi. Tho origin of this latter 
word again is the subject of much coutentiou and dispute among philologists. 
The Furdnas, the Kasi Mdhdlmga, and tho Kasi Khanrl assign to the Vara- 
nasi a position between the two rivers Vanina, (Barnfi) and Asi, and this 
is naturally construed as an affirmation of its being a compound of those 
words. Butin the Puranic age Benares was not built between the Varuna 
and the Asi, but principally north of the former river, and tho growth of 
the southern portion of tho city between tlioso streams is comparatively mo- 
dern. Tho name Varanasi is not recent, or it might have been tho result of 
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chano'e of site, biit there is evidence that it is older even than Kasf. The only 
authorities for the mythological period of the history are the Kdd Ralmya 
and the Ptirdns, and their historical value is not great. The former tells us 
that Kasi was first governed by Siva, who lost his dominions by a stratagem. 
During his absence with the gods in council, whilst they were deliberating 
about the foundation of a new Kasi on the bank of the Narbadda, Brahm^ 
made over the Kasi raj to Divodas, one of his most sincere devotees. Siva on 
his return found a usurper on his throne, his authority ignored, and admittance 
refused him to his late kingdom. Dluiudbiraj, his lieutenant, then induced 
Divodas to commit an impious act, by which he lost the gtrasi-divinity he 
had hitherto enjoyed. Siva then entered the city at the head of the gods 
and became monarch lU novo. His reign was uninterrupted till the dawn 
of the Kali age, when he retired to KailSs, leaving his dominions under 
the control of Abliimuktesar, who is still supposed to have the city in his 
keeping- 

lu the Agni Purfin Benares is designated as Aninmkta, apparently eonfinn- 
iuw the hypothesis that originally the chief shrine wns that of Siva Anirauk- 
tosvav and not Vis vesvar, tlio form that has been popular for centurics'past. This 
ietfendary history is not roooncilable with the cattdogues of princes of the Ka,si 
dynasty or of Kasi as given in the Harivans and the Pvrdns. Dr. Hall sur- 
mises that Divodas was a rtija. of the Kasi dynasty who ruled at Benares, but 
that there are no grounds for connocting any other of the line with Benares. 
However tlio fldindyana and Jia/iifWidmi! mention Varanasi as the abode of the 
lui'W' of the Kasis. Among tho other Kasi princes Purn or Purnavas reigned 
at Pratlsbthdn (Allahabad). The Bhagavat Piirdna uoticcs Kasi in eonnection 
with Krishna. According to it Pauudrik was king of Kdsi, and Krishna the 
monarch of Dwarkii. Their rivalry ended in tho former offering a challenge 
to Krishna, tho result of which was that he was defeated and killed. His son 
Suduksha shared a similar fate in attempting to avenge his death, and KSsi 
was burnt to ashes by Krishna’s discus Sudarsan. How much of this is a 
parody of actual facts, and how much purely mythical, it is impossible to say. In 
any case, it would iudicate that Kasi was, at a very remote time, the metropolis 
of a powerful kingdom, which suocumbed to one invasion from the west. It 
may be a record of tho Aryan conquest. Tradition next assigns the rdj to 
Bharat, one of tlio heroes of the Maknbhdrat, and an old fort at the village of 
Bairunb in parganah Barah is still pointed out as the mins of his royal resi- 
dence. He and his family all perished fighting in the ranks of the Pandavas’ 
army' The records of the heroic age as far as Benares is concerned end here. 
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Tbe first historical fact recorded in connection witli Benares is its connec- 
tion -willi Sakvii Mani, the famous Buddliist tcaclior 
SftkyaMaiu. r./^ n- , ■, ’ 

about 550 13 0. Ho appears to lisivo made Benares 

bis head-quarters, prcanmably from its being one of the eentroa of (he religion 
it was his mission to supplant. Three nionnmonts of him and his crond still 
remain at SiiviiAth, noar the silo of tho old city. Ouo result of tlio investiga- 
tions made into tha history of these buildings is the conclnsion thiit thoir de- 
sti'uelion was tho work of violence, and bears Lcstiraony to tho final conflict 
between the Hiudii and Buddhist religiop. It would appear that tho Aryan race 
was the dominant one in Sakya Maui’s ago. 

All the extant traditions, however, both of the Bbars and Soivis themselves, 

and also of their Aryan coiiqiK'rors, agree in assertinor 
Bliara, and Soma. . i ; n o 

that up to no very remote date ( 00 to 000 years ago) 

tho whole district was in the possossion of tho two races. Whether the, so people 
governed side by side or nol, or wliether they are m ('rely dilferont names for 
the same race, has not yet been detormined. To tho soutli of the Ganges, 
ruined forts and buildings of midcninblo antiquity are nuivorsally attributed to 
the Soiris, and tho aceeptod history of the sctllomont of tho {.ireat Uajj'nt tribe 
in the tabsil, the Bhrigbansis, .spooifios tho dj'nasty which proooded Ilium as a 
Soiri oue. If this is tho oaso, tlieir rapid disappoaranco from tlie dislriot is 
curious, especially so as the Bliars, a twin tribe, .still exist in .swarms all over 
the country. There are a few of tbom in tho Chandauli t[di,sil, principally in 
pargiinah.s Dluls and Maj Invar, and in tho viU.ago.s of Ilarlind and Koraut in 
Atligaon. They would ajqioar to have owned Atbgaon till eninparativi'ly recent 
time, for the Sarwar llajputs claim to liavo ousted them iVoin it. It is clour 
from the conciuTent traditions of tho liujpiit ti-ibo Unit tho Bliars did not succeod 
the Soiris as a ruling power, or, if they did, that tho latlor race was of coii.sidor- 
able importance till 500 or 600 years ago. Tho romainder of tho district would 
seem to havo been hold by the Bhars till tho era of Kajput .sottlemeut and con- 
quest. Tho traditions, too, of the whole provinco ropresont tho Bhars n,s onoo 
dominant from tho tarcH of NeqiM to tho bills of Sugar in the Central rrovinoG,s. 
Thus the origin of the Soiri nij is hard to analyse. Either tho tribe is a branch 
of tho Bhars, or tho two tribes have almost simultaneously sprung into impor- 
tance in very remote parts of tho country, or (a moro pivrbablo hypotliosia) the 
Bhars wore expelled from their po.ssessions by a spasmodic incursion of tho Aryan 
tribes, who in their turn were exterminated by tha aborigines, who partitioned 
the country amongst them, they again falling victims to the gradual .spread of 
the Aiyau race. They claim a proud origin, spocifyiug themselves as Surajbausf 
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Rajputs, expelled from caste for drinking wine. In proof of tliis they point ont 
the janeo, winch curiously enough they all wear. 

Between Siikya Mani’a time and the Muhammadan conquest, this part of 
the country appears to have oscillated between the sway of therajhs of Kanauj 
and of the kings of Patna. Being so far from either metropolis at an age 
when much of tlie country must have been imrcclaimed jungle, it is improba- 
ble that it was feudatory except in name. Still the raommients of Gupta rhjhs 
at Sayyidpur within 20 miles of Benare.s, at Allahabad, and elsewhere, evidence 
that their influence was felt even in the more distant parts of their kingdom. 

Fa-Hian also visited Benares : he calls it Ispatana (the city of Siva). Neither 
Visits ff Fii-Hian and 1’® "or Hwen Tlisung mentions it as having any 

Ilwen Ths.mg-. independent raja. Abont the time of the overthrow of 

the Gupta dynasty liy Sihidifya, raja of Ujjain (jirobably immediately after it — 
GOO A. D.), Hwen Thsnng, the Chinese Buddhist, visited Benares. He tells us 
that “ the kingdom of Ydnuiasi had a circuit of nearly 800 miles, while its 
capital measured four miles by one. The iuhahitants of the kingdom ivere forthe 
most I- art Hindus. These wore miiinly worshippers of Siva, and among them 
were two classes of ascetics. Their temples amounted in niimher to 100, in 
which about 10,000 devotees w'ere lodged. The Buddhists, who are stated to 
have been muob in tlie minority, kept up 30 religious houses, tenanted by 30,000 
inmates. In llio capital wore 20 Hiudil temples and a statue of Siva 100 feet 
in height. Wc are not told whether there were any sacred edifices of the pil- 
grim’s follow-religionists in the capital itself, and the obvious inference is, that 
there wore none or none worth mention. 

The extinction of the Gujita dynasty at the commencement of the seventh cen- 
tury would appear to have been followed at no veiy remote date by the collision 
between the ivorsliippers of Brahma and Uioseof Buddha. A consequence of this 
was the re-acquisitioii of the country by the aboriginal tribes. They appear to 
have retained possession of it till the Rajput settlements, 
which probably began in the ninth or tenth century. 


Edipiit dynnalies. 


At any rate, if tradition is of any value, a Gaharwdr Rajput dynasty governed 
Benares in the 11th century. The last of this line was Bdji Banar, to whom 
is ascribed the rebuilding of the city and the erection of the Kila’ Kahna, or 
Rfijghat fort, at tho junction of the Barna river and the Ganges, about the 
micldlo of the lltli century. Popularly, Benares is derived from Banar. 

Raja Banar is supposed to have been defeated by Mahmfid of Ghazni in 
his ninth invasion of India, 1018 A.D. Some accounts 

Muhanimadiin luVasloii. , -ii i n. j. i i o 

say he was killed, others that he found a refuge in 
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Nepal. His desceudants (if he ever existed) are the Bijiiipur rajas of Kantit. 
A. curious story current about him is that in liis time the Kdjgh&t fort turned 
upside down, probably on the ooeasion of his defeat. The conflict between 
him and Llie Musalindns is mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Sahuhlagin Stilr Miisa’iid 
is the Muhammadan general to whom is ascribed the honor of defeating rajd 
Banar. After the fall of the Gaharwars, Bonaros became a portion of the 
possessions of the Rdlhaur kings of Kanauj. Tablets have been fonnd in the 
■vicinity of the city apscifying certain lands a,s having been granted by Jai 
Chand, the last Eathaur raja. One of those is peculiarly valuable, giving 
the genealogy of Jai Ohand and his ancestors from the commannGment of their 
government of Kanauj. Jai Chand was defeated and killed by Shahab-iul-dfn 
Muhammad Ghorl in 1194 A D. After tho battle, Benares was occupied and 
1,000 Hinder temples demolished, and “the government (was then coiiferrccl 
on one of the most celebrated and exalted servant, s of tbo State, tlint bo might 
dispense justice and repress idolatry” (Tdjul Mu'emr). Tho Kamilut 7'awd- 
rikh, too, dese.ribes the capture of Benare.s, and, curiously enougli, mentions 
that “ there were Musalmtms in tliat country from tho days of Mahmiid who 
continued faithful to tho laws of Lli'un, and constant in prayer and good 
works.” Fourteen hundred camels carried away tho ])limdor of Benares. For 
several oenfurios after this, tho history of Boniii-os is almost a blank. The 
routes of the Muhammadan armies to Bongal from Dohli and tho Doiih lay 
through Kanauj, AjudhiA, and GhsV/.ipnr, and seldom by tho Ganges vnlhy. 
It formed, however, part of tho Jauupnr kingdom founded in 1394 by KhwAja 
Jahdu, the wazir of Mahmiid Tughluk. It continued so till tho Sharki 
(eastern) dynasty was overthrown by Bablol Lodi in 1476, when it was 
again incorporated in tho Dohli empire. It was during this secession that 
Homan Deo, the Raghubansi chief of Chandrauti obtained a revenue-froo 
grant of parganah Katehar, and it is alleged tliat he novor acknowledged the 
Jaunpnr princes as his suzerains. Bonaros was occupied and annexed by 
Babar in 1529 A.D., and being situated on tho borders of Bengal, passed 
through very troublous times during Sher Shah’s ascendancy and the distur- 
bances that followed Hiimdyun’s restoration. It was finally attached by Akbar, 
and became an integral part of the Mughal empire, forming a sai’kar of siiba 
Allahabad. 

From the scant attention it receives from Mnliarainadan historians, Benares 

, , , had evidently -been for a long timo a place of very 

secondary importance. Hinduism was barely tolerated 
during the early centuries of the Muhammadan occupation, and a ropulatiou 
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for snncLity, on wiiioli alone it could base any claim to distinction, was bardly a 
recommendation to its fanatical and bigoted cont^ucrors. If it was anything, it 
was the centre of Binduism, and tbo fights oft hemiJdle ages were almost without 
exception among the Muhammadans themselves. It would seem to have played 
a passive part in the stirring events of those medimval times, and to have acqui- 
esced with becoming promptitude in any change of government that came about. 
But Benares began to re-assert her pristine glory under the tolerant Akbar. It 
was in bis reign that a large number of temples were built there at the instance 
of Jai Sinh, rajaof Jaipur, Shah Jahau sent his unfortunate son, Dhra Shikoh, 
there as viceroy. Dilra Shikoh was a scholar, and translated the Dpanishads, 
in his preface to which he mentions having bad the .assistance of 150 pandits, 
(Dandis) of the holy city. His name is immortalised in muballa Dhrdnagar. 
But the sudden impetus to prosperity initiated by the religions tolerance of 
Akbar’s reign was destined to be but ephemeral. Aurangzeb reversed the mild 
policy of his procleoossors, and emulated the iconoclastic bigotry of Shahab-ud-din. 
lie destroyed the principal temples and had mosques built on their foun- 
dations. The name of the city was changed to Miihammadabad,' and it 
never agahi challenges recognition from history till the days when Mansdi 
Ham and Balwant Sinh brought about the fulfilment of the prophecy attributed 
to their ancestor, Kithd Misr. 

About 1722 the sarkAis of Benares, Jaunpur, and Ghdzipur, which then 
Beniifos under the Oudh formed the jdpfr of Murtaza Kbdu, one of the Hehli 
Eoroimueut. courtiers, were surrendered to Sa’aJat Kh&n, viceroy 

of Oudh, for a consideration of seven lakhs of rupees per annum. Sa’iidat Khfin 
had a talent for speculation, and sub-leased the three districts to Mir Rustam ’Alt, 
stipulating for au annual p.aymcut of eight lakhs of rupees. The Mir Ghkt in 
the city of Benares is a relic of Rustam’ AU. It was Rustam’Ali, as has been 
previously recorded in the notice of the riijus of Benares, who appointed Mansd 
Rdui to be his agent, Rustam’ AU managed, though himself idle and given to 
pleasure, to carry on the government till 1738, when he drew upon himself the 
wrath of his suzerain, who sent Safdar Jang to expel him from Benares. Mean- 
while Mausd Bam had not been idle : he bad succeeded in rendering himself 
the most iuflaontial personage of the Benares court, and had just acquired for 
himself possession of the Maridhu fort in the Jaunpur distriot. He was de- 
puted by Rusiara’AU to mediate with Safdar Jang at Jauupur, hut the mission 
ended in the expulsion of his master, and the settlement of the sarkars of 
Benares, Jaunpur, and Chundr with himself in the name of his son, Balwant 

* Note by Eaja Siva Praefid, O.S. I. This name is slill found used in many old deeds of sale of 
houses besriDg the seals of ibe 4diis, 

Ub 
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Sinh, at a revenue of 13 lakhg. Mansa Edm held the reins of goverumefnt for 
one year, when ha died (1739 A.D.), and was succeeded by his son Balwant 
Sinh, who was recognised as raja by Muhammad Shah, emperor of Dehli. 
Till 1748 Balwant Sinh appears to have been an orderly and submissive vassal, 
and to have paid his revenue into the Oudh treasury with commendable punc- 
tuality. In this year, however, he expelled the servants of the viceroy, and 
encroached on the Bhadoln parganah, then in chiirgo of the nazini of Allahabad. 
The result was an abortive attack on Balwant Sinh by the niiziin. He tempo- 
rised with the Rohilla Afgbdns during their eliorh occupation of Oudh. This 
greatly incensed Safdar Jang, the successor of Sa’adat Khan, and, after the 
reconqueat of Oudh, ho marched on Benares, but failed to ciitoli Balwant Sinh 
himself. All his ruses were unsuccessful, so the viceroy, giving up in dea))air 
the attempt to entrap such a wily antagonist, quitted Beniiros after sending 
Balw'ant Sinh a Ithil'at, aud a confirmation in tlio pos.session of all his old estates. 
This taught the rdja his power, and his aggrandisement progressed rapidly to 
the intense dismay of the Oudh government, which was now powerless to resist 
him. 

The treaty of Benares, which succeeded the battle of BaksAr in 1764, 
transferred the Benares pruvinoo to the East India Company. From them 
Balwant Sinh received a lease of the province for a year. The Court of Direc- 
tors refused to confirm these proceedings, aud the Benares treaty was cancelled 
in 1765 by that of Allahabad, in virtue of which the Benares province reverted 
to the vioOTOj of Oudh. The rfijA was guaranteed the possession of all the 
districts he had held prior to the first treaty. He died in 1770 A. D., after 
extricating himself from further compilicatious wdth his usual adroitness and 
tact, and leaving a territory said to have comprised 96 parganahs. On his 
death the succession was disputed by three claimants, Maniar Sinh, Mahip 
Narain, and Chait Sinh. The latter seized the government and was solemnly 
confirmed in it by the Nawdb ’Wazlr Shuja'-ud-daula at Earnnagav. In 1773 
A.D. the nawab took offence at some fancied discourtesy, aud proposed to 
Warren Hastings that Chait Sinh should be ousted from his position. The 
ultimate result of this action was a smiad, granted by the nawab to Chait Sinh, 
making over all the estates he then possessed to him and his heirs for ever on 
a permanent fixed annual revenue of Rs. 2,248,440, But Chait Sinh experi- 
enced, unluckily for him, a change of masters in 1775, in which year Asaf-ud* 
daula, the son of Shuja’-ud-daula, contracted a treaty with the English, ceding 
to the East India Company “ all the districts dependent on the EajA Ohait 
Sinh." 
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Fi'om tHis year (1775) Benares became an integral portion of tbe British 

, „ , , , , possessions in India, and has remained so ever since. 

Benares under Bcitisli rule. 

A sMiad was granted in 177S by the Company to 
Gliait Sinh confirming him in the zandnddri of the province. His misfor- 
tunes now commenced. He unfortunately sided against Warren Hastings in 
the dissensions between the governor-general and his council. Probably he had 
little choice, for Mr. Powice, a creature of Philip Francis, was then Resident of 
Benares. The death of Colonel Morison left Franois with a minority. The 
first movo towards the chastisement of Cliait Sinh was the relief of Mr. Fowke 
by Mr. Gf-rahara. This gentleman treated the rdja with studied insolence. 
The urgent calls upon the government resources caused by tbe war with France 
iu 1778 A.D; were made tho pretest for demanding un extraordinary subsidy 
of five lakhs from Ohait Sinh. This was followed by a similar demand in 1779. 
In 1780 the British power in. India was seriously threatened. Haidar’ All was 
flushed by bis success in the Oarualic, and a confederacy had beeu formed 
between him, the Marhatba and the Haidarab.ad government, for their expulsion 
from the country, Ohait Sinh w.a3 ordered to furnish a contingent of 1,500 
(afterwards reduced to 1,000) cavalry. This he refused or omitted to do, and was 
fined by Warren Hastings 50 liikhs of rupees. The proposed alternative iuthe 
event of non-payment was the transfer of bis territories to the nawib wazir. 
Warren Hastings himself came to Benares to superintend the raja’s punish- 
ment. Ou the 16th August, 1781, Cliait Sinh was arrested iu his house at' 
Shiwalaghfit, from whence ho was rescued by his servants. The English 
officers in command as well as the soldiers of the guard were killed. The 
lAja fled to Rarnnagar and thence to Latifpur, A general insurrection 
followed. An attack on RSinnagar was repulsed, and Warren Hastings was 
obliged to fly to Ohundr. The country was gradually reconquered, and Ohait 
Sinh finally fled to Gvvdliar. Warren Hastiug.s ro-entereJ Benares on the 28th 
September, and recogniaed as rajd Mahfp Harain Sinh, grandson of Balwanfc 
Sinh, by his daughter Guldb Eiinwar. The condition of his succession was tho 
annual payment of a revenue of 40 lakhs of rupees. 

Between the succession of R&jd Mahfp Narain and the Mutiny there is- but 
one event, exclusive of those that have been recorded in the fiscal history of the 
district, worthy of record. In 1797 Wazir’ Alihad bean recognised by Sir John 
Shore as naivab wazir of Oudh. He was subsequently proved to be illegiti- 
mate, deprived of tbe oflSco, and sent to live at Benares. Oil I4th January, 
1799, while ho was at breakfast with Mr. Cherry, the Political Resident at 
Benares, he, upon a signal being given, rushed upon Mr. Cherry and the other 
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Baropean gentlemen there and murdered them, The supposed canse of this 
atrocious act is that Wazir’Ali considered tliat Mr. Cherry was opposed to his 
interests, and took this opportunity of venting his resentmei.t on liira. 

In May, 1857 the military force at Benares consisted of a single company of 
Mutiny and rebellion in European artillery and three native regiments, the 37 th 
J8S7. Native Infantry, the Sikh regiment of Ludhidna, and the 

]3th regiment of Irregular Cavalry. All told, these did not exceed 2,000 native 
troops watched over by some 30 European gitnnors. Brigadier George Ponsonhy 
commanded the station when the actual outbreak took place, having taken 
charge from Colonel Gordon in the ea.rly part of May. It was hoped that 
the Sikhs of the Ludhidiia regiment and the sawhrs of tho 18th Irregular 
Cavalry would overawe the 37th Native Infantry, whose disaffection was 
anticipated. 

About tho middle of Mii}'- the news of the Dehli and Meerut massacres 
reached Benares. The city, always the most turbulent in India, was at this 
time the more dangerous from the severity with which the high pricoof food press- 
ed upon the poorer classes. Tho Purbiii sepoys, who had boon more or less 
restless since the beginning of March, now publicly called on their gods to deli- 
ver them from the Eeringhi's ; clubbed together to send messengers westward for 
intolliganoe; and, finally, sent away their guvu} lest, as they said, in the troubles 
which were coming, he should suffer any hurt. And thorowas another fruitful 
source of danger in the presence of certain mombers — called by Kaye “the most 
disreputable ” — of tlie Dehli family, who not only assumed the airs of imperial 
princes, but sought by every moans in their power to stir up resentment 
against the English. To their abode, in the Shivala, were traced many of the 
sepoys of the 37th, whose visits were not unreasonably iuterprotod as evidence 
of secret consultations of a treasonable character. There were other State 
prisoners — Sikhs, Marhattas, Mnhamraad.ans, and Hindiis, who hud boon made 
to find an asylum in Benares, whose love of intrigue would, it was feared, find 
ample scope in fomenting the growing spirit of rebellion.® 

At this juncture the 13th Irregulars were summoned in from Sultanpur, in 
the hope that their different faith would make them a counterpoise to tho power 
of the sepoys. The magistrate and the judge (Messrs. Lind and Gubbins) 
e.xerted themselves with great skill to maintain tho peace of the city ; now pat- 
rolling with parties of sawdrs, now persuading Baniils to lower the price of corn, 
now listening to the tales of spies who reported clearly the state of feeling in 

' Piieat. ^ Knye II., 200 A little further on .Sir John Kaye mentions that all the 

Sikh aardars then prisoners in Benares offered their services — and it was believed in good faith 
—to act as a bodyguard to him and to protect his house, 
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the city, and told the minds of the sepoys far more truly than the ofiScers in com- 
mand. Yot in spite of this insecurity, there was neither wsakuess nor affaeted 
confidence. A proposition to retire to the strong fort of Chundr was rejected; 
but at the same time it was arranged that in case of need, all the Christian 
residents should congregate at the mint. On June 3rd, however, it was 
further decided that the civilians should assemble at the collector’s kutcherry, 
and hold it till a party of Europeans should he sent to escort them to the 
mint. Eor this last arrangameut there were many reasons. The roof of 
the kutcherry, a lofty masonry building, is approached by a single winding 
staircase, and close alongside is tlie treasury, which at this time, besides 
stamp paper of great value, contained four-and-a-half lakhs of treasure, and 
the jewels of the Haul Chanda of Labor, which were valued at twenty lakhs. 
Thus from a post of complete temporary security, the little party of civilians 
could completely overawe the treasury guard, and save this great wealth 
from falling into the bauds of the nintineers. 

The importance of Benares iu these times was so great that it is natural to 
enquire who could have suggested so false a step as retreat to Clmndr— a step, 
indeed, the principal result of which would have been to occupy with the tale 
of the siege and defence of Obunar, that page of history now filled with the 
story of Lucknow. Mr. Taylor, professing to quote Mr. Lind, gives the follow- 
ing Torsion of this episode. As soon as the news of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Benares, a council debated as to the best rendezvous lor non-combat- 
ants in c.ise of alarm) and next day Captain Olpberts (commanding the artil- 
lery) with Captain Watson (of the Engineers) called on Mr. Lind, suggesting 
the propriety of an immediate retreat to Clnmk. Although the proposer 
implied that the plan had Colonel Gordon’s sanction, Mr. Lind, without dis- 
cussion, siroidy replied that he would not leave his post) and, as soon as his 
visitors took their departure, hurried to Mr. Gubbins. 

They both returned to Mr. Lind’s house to discuss the best means of oppo- 
sition, and were soon joined by Mr. Tucker (the commissioner) and Colonel 
Gordon. When the former alluded to the plan, in terms which seemed to imply 
that he approved of it, Mr. Lind condemned it most strongly; and on this 
Colonel Gordon asked Mr. Gubbins his opinion. The reply was brief enough : 
“ I will "0 on my knees to you not to leave Benares.” Nor was Colonel 
Gordon’s answer less quick and clear ; “I am very glad to hear you say so, 
for I was persuaded against my will in favour of the soheroe. Never was so 
false a move more happily prevented.” It is necessary to state, however, that 
Mr. Tucker is acquitted by Sir John Kaye of any hesitation whatever oa this 
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subjent, and Be suggests tliat for ^‘former” in tBo above passage we sliould' 
read “latter," wliicli would make Colonel Gordon and not Mr. Tucker res- 
ponsible for approving the proposed step. 

Thus May passed away but its last night witnessed the first open evidence of 
the coining disturbances, for at 1-30 a.m. tho lines vacated by the 67th Native 
Infantry were seen to be in flames. This was not wholly unexpected ; for 
Major Guise (commanding the Irregular Cavalry) had been warned that it was 
intended, and also that the 37th Native Infantry meant to seize the guns in 
the confusion. 

None could now doubt that a crisis w'as near at hand 5 and on June 4th 
a council (both civil and military) was called to debate tho question of 
disarming the 37th Native Infantry. It was still sitting when a sawfir arriv- 
ed with the news of the mutiny at Azamgarb. This decided the question,, 
and it was arranged that the next morning tho civilians sliould assemble at the 
collector’s kutoherry while the 37th was paraded and disarmed. Tho debate 
had been very full, and tho decision doliborato ; yet tho civilians had scarcely' 
reached their homes when they were alarmed by the roar of the guns on 
the parade-ground. The whole plans were in vain : their execution had been 
anticipated by events which must be now described. Before proceeding,, 
however, with the account of tho actual mutiny, it is necessary to montion that 
there are several versions of it by no means exactly agreeing with each other 
as to details. Sir John Kayo writes that there is no passage in his history 
on which be expended more care and labour than on the narrative of the 
disarming at Benares on the 4th June. In compiling it ho bad before him' 
detailed statements of several ofRoors who were present at the parade, includ- 
ing a full narrative written by Brigadier Fousonby, and tho private jouruab 
and letters of Colonel Neill.' It will bo sufficient boro to briefly summarise 
the elaborate account in Sir John Kayo’s work.® Although Mr. Taylor in his 
official narrative states that tho morning of Juno 5th — tho day following that 
on which the council was held — was fixed for the disarming of the 37th Native 
Infantry, Sir John Kaye believes that the question was left an open one. He- 
says: — 

“ The first idea was, that the regiment should be paraded on the following 
morning, and that then several companies, after an assuring explanation, should' 
be called upon to lay down their arms. But there were those in Benares to whom 

> In addition Sir John Kaye mentions Colonel Spottiawoode’s statemouf, published in 
the Parliamentary return relating to the regiments that mutinied, and a narrative written 
by Ensign Tweedie, one of the young offioera wounded by the flic of the Sikh reEiment. 

• Kaye, U., 316—240. e* » 
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tile tliouolit of even an hour’s delay was an offence and an abomination. When 
work of this kind is to be done, it should be done, they thought, promptly. Sti- 
mulated by the intelligence from Azningarh, and suspecting what was in store 
for them, Ibo sepoys might rise before morning, and then alt our councils and 
cautions would ha vain. The chief command was in Ponsonby’s hands, and it 
was for him to give the word for disarming. It appears that Colonel Gordon, 
who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits of the city were in com- 
munication with the sepoys, aeeompanied the Brigadier to the house of the 
commissioner to consult with him. Tucker suggested that they should call on 
Gubbins; so they went to the judge’s residence, and there they received ample 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard, Soon afterwards they met 
Colonel Neill, who was eager for immediate action, and after some discussion the 
Brigadier consented to hold a parade at five o’clock, and at once to proceed to 
the work of disarmament.” 

The protest by Major Barrett, commanding the 37th Native Infantry', who 
denounced the contemplated disarmament in strong terms, was disregarded, and 
he was told by the Brigadior to warn the officers to ho ready for the five 
o’clock parade. The Brigadier himself then proceeded on horseback with 
Colonel Gordon to the parade-ground to plan the best disposition of the 
tioops, While Colonel Gordon was drawing up the Sikh regiment, the Briga- 
dier — who, enfeebled by pi’evious illness and suffering from the burning heat of 
a J une afternoon, had become, to use bis own words, most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body — rode to the European barracks where he found Colonel Nejll 
mustering the European troops and Captain Olpherts preparing his guns, fie 
gave the necessary orders, but felt himself no longer equal to the responsibility 
of the work that lay before him.^ Of the magnitude of that task some idea 
may be obtained from the fact that the native force numbered about 2,000 
strong, while the Europeans hardly mustered 250. The only branch of the 
former in whose fidelity the smallest confidence could be placed was the Bikh 
regiment, and although up to this time it was believed to be faithful, it was felt 
to be a matter which could only be certainly known by the result. Of the 
37th Native Infantry it could not be doubted that its temper was absolutely 
mutinous; and the Irregulars,® notwithstanding their higher pay and supposed 
better spirit, had on the road from Azamgarh “ betrayed the weakness of 
their fidelity if they had not manifested the strength of their discontent."® 
And now we come to the execution of the measure upon which so much 
depended— a measure which, both in its conception and carrying out, has 
> Eaye, II.,.S20. ’ IStli Irregular Catulry. ® Kaye, II., 220. 
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been the subject of widely dlfforing criticisms. The account, given by Sir 
John Kaye appears to bo at once the most impartial and the most com- 
plete; — 

“ When the order for disarming had gone forth, Colonel Spottiswoode and 
his officers proceeded to the parade-ground of the 
The diaai ming parade. turned out the regiment, and ordered them to 

lodge their muskets in the hclls-of-arms. There were about four hundred 
men on parade, tlio remainder, with the oxccplion of one company at Olumar, 
being on detached duty in the siation. To Spottiswoode it ap])oared that the 
men were generally well-disposed. There were no immodiato sigms of resist- 
ance. First the grenadier company and then tho other comiianies up io No. 6 
quietly lodged tlicir anna in obedience to the w’ord of command. At this point 
a murmur arose, and some of the men were hoard to any ihat they were 
betrayed, and that theEuropeans weioooniing to shoot them down when theywere 
diaarmed. Hearing this Spottiswoode cried out t.hnt it was false, iiud appealed 
to the native officers, who rejilicd that ho had always boon a father to them. 
But a panic was now upon them, for they saw tho white troops advancing. By 
word of command from Ponsonby the Europeams and the guns were moving 
forward towards tho sepoys’ lines. Opposite to tho quarter-guard of the 37th 
the Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel Neill to bo wheeled 
into line and halted. He tlicn went forward and spoke to the Rei)oys of 
the guard. He said that they were required to give up their ann.s, and that 
if they obeyed as good soldiers, no liarm of any kind would befall thorn. 
As he spoke be laid his hand assuriugly on the shonklor of one of tho 
sepoys, who .said that they had committed no fault. To this I'onsonby replied 
in Hindustani: “ hlone j but it is iiecossary that yon should do as you arc 
ordered, as so many of your brethron have broken their oaths and murdered 
their officers, who never iiijurod thorn.” Wliilst ho vi'as still .speaking, bomo 
of the men shouted to their comrades on tho right and loft; a stray shot 
or two was fired from the second company, and pro.sontly the sepoys ru.slied 
in a body to seize their muskets, and loaded and fired upon both tlioir own 
officers and the Europeans. Going about the work before them in a sys- 
tematic, professional manner, they sent some picked men and good marksmen 
to the front as skirmishers, who kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fired deliberately upon the Europeans from a distance of 
eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men of the 10th were shot down, 
and then the rest fell back in line with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile the 
officers of the 37rh, who had been providentially delivered from the fire of 
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tbeif nion, were seeking safety with the guns; but Major Barrett, who had 
always protested against the disarming of the regiment, and now balisved that 
it was foully used, cast in his lot with it, and would not inoTe, until a party 
of sepoys carried him off to a place of safety. 

“ To the fire of the sepoy musketeers the British infantry now responded, and 
the guns were wheeled round to open upon the mutineers with irresistible grape. 
The English gunners were ready for immediate action. Auticii)ating resist- 
ance, Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved from their lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands. The word of command 
given, the guns were served with almost magical rapidity ; and the 37th 
were in panic flight, with their faces turned towards the lines. But from behind 
the cover of their huts they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; so 
Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with grape and round shot, sent more 
messengers of deatli after them, and drove them out of their sheltering homos. 
Throwing their arms and accoutrements behind them, and many of them hud- 
dling away clear out of cautoumeuts beyond the reach of the avenging guns, 
they made tlieir way to the city, or dispersed themselves about the country, 
ready for future mischief and revenge. 

“Meanwhile, the detaohmeiit of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s Sikhs 
had come on to parade. It was soon obvious what was the temper of the 
former. Their commander. Captain Guise, had been killed by a sepoy of the 
37th, and Dodgsou, the Brigade-Major, was ordered to take his place. Ha 
had scarce taken command when he was fired at by a trooper. Another 
attempted to out him down. But the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone 
intention of turning against our people. Whether the object of the parade and 
the intentions of the British officers were ever sufficiently explained to them is not 
very apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, doubtful and sus- 
picious, and it needed but a spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst 
of the Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did not know what it all por- 
tended ; they could not discern friends from foes. At this critical moment one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst another of his men moved for- 
ward to his protection. In an instant the issue was determined. Olpherts 
was limbering up his guns, when Crump of the Madras Artillery, who had 
joined him on parade and was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the 
Sikh regiment had mutinied. At once the word w'as given to unlimher, and 
at the same moment there was a cry that the Sikhs were going to charge. 
At this time they were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all direc- 
tions, their bullets passing over and through the English battery. They were only 

15 b 
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eighty or a hundred yards from us on an open parade-ground ; and at that time 
our artillery wore unsupported hy the British infantry^ who had followed the 
mutineers of tho UVth regiment into their linos. It was not a moment 
for hesitation, Tho sudden rush of a fuiious multitude upon our guns, had 
we been unprepared for tlicm, might have ovorwhelmed that half battery 
with its thirty English gunners, and Benares might have been lost to ns. So 
Olpherts, having ascortuined that tho officers of the Silch corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought round his guns and poured a shower of grape into the regi- 
ment. Upon this they made a vu.sh upon the gnus, a second and a third, but 
were diiven back hy tho deadly showers from our field-pieces, and were soon 
in confused flight. And with them tho mutineers of tho Irregular Cavalry; 
so the work was thoroughly done and Olpherts remainod in possession of the 
field. 

"Vyhilst these events were developing thomsolves on tho parade-ground, the 
little power of endurance still left in tho Brigadier was rapidly failing him, and 
before the afternoon’s work was done ho was ineapablo of further exertion. 
The slant rays of the declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened tlie old soldier. The pain and discomfort which he 
endured were so great that lie was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having 
previously given orders to Colonel Spotliswoode to lire the sepoys’ lines, that 
none might find shelter in them, ho made over the command to Colonel Neill, 
who eagerly took all further military responsibility upon him.sclf. The victory 
of the few aver iha many was soon completed. Some who had sought shelter 
in the lines were driven out aud destroyed, whilst a few who succeoded in 
hiding themsedves were burnt to doatli in their huts.” 

It is not necessary hero to follow Sir John Kayo in his lengthy discussion of 
tho wisdom of these proceedings. Whatovor may be tlionglit now of the 
apparent hastiness of the hu.‘iiness, it must ho acknowledged that tho moral ellGct 
of this stern example — “ these bloody instructions” as Sir John Kayo calls 
them— was felt throughout the whole country, manifesting that our military 
power, if temporarily eclipsed, was neither de.ad nor paralysed. But complete 
as was the success, danger was not over. There was ample reason for alarm in 
the dispersion of a multitude of inntinons sepoys amongst a rebellious population. 
In the sequel, however, as we know, the small band of Europeans held their own. 
successfully. Mention has been made in an early part of this narative of an 
arrangement decided upon bnforo the disarmament hy which, in tho event of an 
outbreak, all tho Cluistian non-combatants should betake themselves to tho 
mint, which lay between the cantonment aud the city, as tho building best 
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suited to defensive -purposes. When, tlierefore, the rattle of musketry aud the 
roar of the guns from the parade-ground proclaimed the mutiny of the sepoys, 
a general rush to places of safety was made by the civil members of the Euro- 
pean community. With a few exceptions^ the missionaries left Benares for 
Eamnagar on their way to ChuuSr. Numbers of the European residents— 
amongst them Mr. Tucker, the commissioner — made for the mint; but others of 
iheoivilians — to the number of about twelve— all armed to the teeth, and guarding 
some four or five ladies, sought refuge in the collector’s kutcherry, where they 
took their stand on the roof. Erom this position, where they stood in immi- 
nent danger of an attack from the infuriated Sikhs composing the treasury 
guard, they were rescued at 2 A.ir. the following morning, June the 5lh. 
On the way to the mint— whither they were escorted by a party of Europeans— 
an act of heroism was performed by Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, of the civil service. 
He was acoorapanyiag on horseback a party of three civilians — Messrs. Gubbins, 
Caulfield, and Demomet— who were driving in a two-wheeled conveyance, when 
his attention was attracted to some sepoys in ambush who were in the aot of 
aiming at the party in the carriage. There was no time for warning or for 
hesitation, and he at once reined back his horse, covering with his own body 
Lis companions in danger.^ 

The party from the Icutcherry had .scarooly reached the mint house when 
news was received that some Musalmdns had raised the green flag of (he Pro- 
phet in the temple of Bisheshwar,® the most holy of the many holy places in 
Benares.^ Yet this, which was fraught with so much danger, was turned into 
a source of strength by the opposition it gave rise to amongst the Hindus, of 
wliicli advantage was taken by tho magistrate {Mr, Lind). The Musalmans, 
seeing their numerical Inferiority, retired peaceably, and the rest of the night 


SorTlcea of nativoa. 


was undisturbed. 

Even in this rapid review of events space may be given to chronicle the 
good services of some of the native community at this 
junoture. First in importance is Sardar Surat Sinh, a 
Sikh chief, who, after the second Sikh war, had been sent to reside in honorable 
captivity at Benares. Next was Pandit Gokul Ohaud, a Brahman, who held 
the post of ndiir of the judge’s court. When the civilians wmre exposed to 
danger on the roof of the kutcherry from an attack by the Sikh guard of the 


(}) s.g., Mr, Xjeupolt, of the Church Missionary Society, who stood first in the mission 
premises with his floek of native Cliristians, ntnl afterwards did good service by exerting his 
influence to obtnin supplies for our European troops.— ATnye, }/., 229, note. C) Mr. 

Taylor's narrative, pageio. G) 2bid, p. 10, There is a mosque, hnilt by Aurangzeb 

from the materials of an ancient temple which stands inside the courtyard of the present temple 
of BisUeahwar, It was probably here, and not in the temple itself, that the green flag was 
raised. ^ Vide infra (city of Benares). 
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treasury, who were burning to avonge what they regarded as the treachery 
shown to their regiment by the proceedings on tho parade-ground, those two, 
Surat Siuh and Gokul Ghand, went in amongst the Sikhs, and by their influence 
not only calmed tho rage of tho soldiers, hut induced thorn to ponnit tlie removal 
of the govorment treasure and the Labor jewels to aplaco of greater safety in 
the strong cells of the artillery cotijeo-houso.^ This return to fidelity on the 
part of the Sikhs was rewarded tho next day by tho distribution among thorn, 
under Mr. Tucker’s order, of Rs. 10,000. In connection with this part of the 
subject the services of Rao Doc Narain Sinh,® and of tho raja of Benares can- 
not bo passed by without acknowledginont. “No words, ” writes Sir John 
Kaye, could exaggerate tho importance of the former’s services. The raj6 
chiefly distinguished himself by succouring tho missionary fugitives; but besides 
this, it is recorded, from first to last, he placed all his resources at our disposal, 
and seemed honestly to wish well to om- cause.” 

From this date, June 5th, when tho Europeans took refuge in the mint, no 

important events occurred in Benares itself until many 
Peace ia the oitj. i mi • , . in . i 

months afterwards. Tho magistrate and the judge 

(Messrs. Lind and Gubhins) early in July pressed on the military authorities 
the importance of erecting a post atRfijghut to command the landing-place, and 
orders were received from the Supreme Government for the construction of 
a fort there on the site of an old HiuJii castle. These were at once carried out, 
convict labour being freely used. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in the city, violence and anarchy 

But auurohy in surround- in the surrounding districts. The dispersion 

ing districts. p|jg native solJiory on the 4th Juno was followed by 

disorder aud r.opino in the country around, so that in a few days all semblance 
of law and order had disappeared', aud the dispossession of tho aucLion-pur- 
ch.asers of land was effected as a matter of course, their agents being in many 
cases murdered. Lieutenant ralliser, with somo sawtirs who had boon trained by 
Mr. Jenkiuson, inflicted puuishmonts upon somo of tho worst villages in the dis- 
trict; but highway robborios became more and more frequent until the authorities 
were armed with power of summary trial and punishment by the enactment 
known as Act XIV. of 1857*’ whereby martial law was introduced. Sir John 
Kaye gives a highly-coloured description of the terrible retribution taken by 
the English officers “ Volunteer hanging-parties wont out into the districts. 


and amateur executioners were not wanting to the occasion. JBut tho Acts 

(') So vriteB Sir J ohu Kaye, who mentions, but apparently treats as erroneous, Mr. Taylor’s 
atatement that the treasure was taken to the magazine. (') Created a riija atter tho 

Mutiny. (“) Passed ou 8lh June. 
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of the Legislative Council, nnJer the strong hand of the executive feil the 
gallows with equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater discrimina- 
tion.” 

“ It was a special immunity of this Benares mutiny that the prison-gates 
were not thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of convicted crime. 
The inmates of the gaol remained in their appointed places. But even this had 
its attendant evils. For as crime increased, as increase it necessarily did 
prison-room was wanted, and was not to be found. The great receptacle of the 
criminal classes was gorged to overflowing. The guilty could not be suffered 
wholly to escape. So tlie gibbet disposed of the higher class of malefactors, 
and the lash scored the backs of the lower, and sent them afloat again on the 
waves of tumult and disorder. But severe as Gabbins was when the crisis 
was as its height, he restrained Iiis hand when the worst had passed, and it had 
ceased to be an expedient of mercy to strike into the hearts of the people that 
terror which diminishes crime and all its punitory consequences.^” 

The attention of the authorities at Benares — novr considered safe— was 
Despatch of troops up- chiefly occupied in the important duty of despatch- 
iiig troops to Allahabad and Oawupore. Mr. Archi- 
bald R. Pollock, joinii magistrate of Benares, the youngest son of General 
Sir George Pollock, was entrusted with this important duty. Parties of 
Europeans were also sent to bring in the treasure from Mlrzapur and Ghfizi- 
pur, 

Benares was threatened in July by the mutineers of Sigauli, and afterwards 
the nows was received that the Dinapur mutineers were marching on the city. 
Both dangers were, however, happily averted, the latter by the check given to 
the Dinapur mutineers at Arrah. Their force were turned aside at Naubatpur 
by the force sent from Benares to meet them, and they marched with all speed west- 
ward, doing what damage they could in their hasty flight. They were confront- 
ed 17 miles from Mirzapur by 300 of Her Majesty’s 5th, who hud been sent 
outagainst them, and witlioutuoticiugthattheir assailants werehut a fourth of their 
own strength the rebels broke and fled in the direction of the Allahabad district, 
which they entered on August 25th. From this date Benares assumed the 
appearance of a vast military store-house, and its defenders had no deeper concern 
than that of aiding to the utmost in the despatch of troops and stores northward. 
One event only remains to bo noted, but it occurred many months afterwards. 
On February 8th an outbreak took place in the gaol, twenty-six sepoy-prisouers 
and three others rushing out after cutting down a juma’dar, who tried to seize 

• Quotation from Kiiye’s Sepo}/ IVar, II., 237. 

16 b. 
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them. All the sepoys and one of the other runaways were caught and executed 
the same night or the next moruiug. 

In this narrative of the mutiny at Benares little has been said of the eyents 
at other stations in the division. These will be found narrated in the districii 
roemoips of Jaunpur/ Azanigarh, Mirzapur, Ghdzipur, and Gorakhpur. The last 
was entrusted early in the Mutiny period to a commissioner of its own. 

1 This diati'ltst, which hOW heloRgs to the Allahahad division, lyus included in tUo Bouaco!} 
division in 1867, 
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Afgara, — Village in parganali Kateliar of the Benaree tahsil ; distant some 
14 miles north-north-east from Sikraul, the civil station of Benares. Lati- 
tude 25°-29^-43" ; longitude SS"-(3'-17'L Population (188L 1,892 (OSO fe- 
males), consisting for the most part of Mallahs, Bhar.s, Ohamdrs, and Ragliu- 
bansi Rajputs. It is situated near the right bank of the Ghmti, which bounds 
the district, 

’Alinagar.— See Mughal Sahai. 

Asia. —See PiNDRAH. 

Athgaon. — Parganah of the Benares tahsil : is bounded on the west 
by pargauahs Paiidraha and Kol Asld ; on the north by parganahs Col Asia 
and Katehar ; on the east by parganah Shiupur ; and on the south by 
parganah Kaswdr, front 'which it is separated by the river Barnd. The total 
area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 3.5'8 square miles, 
of which 25 '8 were cultivated, 2'7 cultivable, and 7‘3 barren ; and the 
ai’ea paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 35'6 square miles (25'S 
cultivated, 2‘6 cultivable, and 7*2 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether laud-reveuue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 47,922 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding pniiudrig’), Rs. 52,536. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 63,805. Population (1881) 25,419 
(12,615 females) living in 139 villages. See further under Benaubs TAnsfL. 

Babatpur, — Village in parganah Athgfion of the Benares tahsil ; distant 
10 miles north-west from the sadr station, on the Benares-Jaunpur road, Lati- 
tude 25°-25'-48''''; longitude 82‘’-53'-42"’. Population (IfSSl) 506 (234 females). 
It has a parganah school- The rnilway station called by its name is situated 
at Mangari, about two or two and a-half miles to the north east. 

Baburi. — Largo villtige in parganah Majhwar, tahsil Ohniidauli ; is about 
13 miles south-east from the civil station of Benares, and 6 miles south-west from 
Chandauli. Latitude 25° -1 0^-24'''' ; longitude 83°-14'-44". Population (1881) 
2,435 (1,257 females), chiefly Muhammadans, Brahmans, and Brighubansi Raj- 
puts. The derivation of the name is crudely stated to he Babneshvara, a hypo- 
thetical name of Siva, a shrine of whom under this name is supposed to have been 
situated in the jungle where thebdzar now stands. The village wa.s founded by 
Bhopat S&h and Shujan SMi, lineal descendants of Narotam Biii, the first of the 
Brighnbansis or Barhanlias in this district, 400 years ago. There is now a 
fort there said to have been built by them. The inhabitants are well-conducted 
and orderly. The village contains a police outpost j and is the seat of a con- 
siderable manufaoture^of blankets, leathern buckets for wells (mdC), and native 
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shoes. There are market days on Monday and Thursday, at whioli cloth, cotton, 
blankets, string, and corn are bought and sold. 

Baliia Sarah — Village in parganah Mahwan' of the Chandanli tahsil ; is 
sitnated on the bank of the Ganges, 14 miles north-east from the civil station of 
Benares, and 12 miles north-north-west from Chandanli. Latitude 25°-25''-24''' ; 
longitude 83°-15'-04'''. Population (1881) 373 (174 females). The name is 
popularly derived from haliid, the sandy toil of the country surronnciing the 
village. There are two bazars ; one founded by Shiuram Sinh, Raghnbansi, 
100 years ago, and the new one, 50 years old, founded by Suntu Binh. It is 
stated that Valmiki, the author of the Rdmdyana, resided here. The village 
•contains a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, an indigo factory, 
and a temple of Mahadeo. On Sundays and Thursdays there are markets for 
the sale of corn, vegetables, and country cloths. There are also three sugar 
mauufactories. The Ganges here commences to flow from east to west, whence 
the place has a peculiar sanctity, and is called PascMmbdhini, a place of pil- 
orimacre. It is the scene of a fair in Magh (January-Febrnary), 

to o 

Baragaon. — Large village in parganah Kol Asia of the huzi'ir tahsil ; is 
situated about one milewest of the Benares-Jaunpur road, and 12 miles north-west 
from the civil station of Benares. Latitude 25'’-25'-45'' ; longitude 82°-51 '-50". 
Population (1881) 3,721 (1,756 females). The inhabitants consist for the most 
part of Sarwarid Brahmans, Ahirs, and Kunbis. Bardgdon consists of four 
parts, all built at different dates, the three first-built divisions being called the 
Furdni Pdzdr, and the more recent one the Waijd Katra. It is a long, 
straggling, narrow village, the main street running from east to west. The 
first two divisions of the village wore founded in 1737 A.D. by Bdbu Krlpa 
Ndth and Thakiir Bariar Sinh of Piudrah fort ; the third by Ajaib Sinh, Baridr 
Sink’s nephew, in Chait Sinh’s time ; and the fourth by ttiija Udit Narayan 
Sinh in 1808 A.U. There are two derivations of the name. The first and 
most obvious one is from the size of the place, and the other that the word 
is a corruption of Bargaumha, the title of a wealthy Bhuinhdr tribe, who 
settled here when the place was founded. The former is more probably the 
correct one. Till 35 years ago it was a place of great importance, and was a 
mart to which much of the produce of Oudb was sent for sale. Its trade, too, 
with Benares used to be considerable. It contains a second-class police-station, 
an imperial post-office, a parganah school, two mosques, aud three temples. 
On every Monday, Vednesday and Friday, there is a market at which corn, 
cloth, metals, metal essels, cotton, thread, and vegetables are dealt in. It is 
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famous for tho raanufacturo of priatod floov-clofclis, and a kind ol oliintz, and 
there is some sugar made there. There is a fort adjoining the village, whic.h 
was built by Kirp4 Nath Sinh, and two curiona gates built by the grandfather 
of the present mahnvjij& of Benares. 

Barah.-^^o'dhernmost parganah of the Ohandauli tahsil : is bounded on 
the west and north by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah Katohar 
on the west and parganah Sayyidpnr Bliftari of Ghazipur on the north ; on 
tho east by parganah Mah&ioh of Ghfci’pur ; and on the south by parganahs 
Barhaiil and Mahn'M. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 471 square miles, of which B5’6 were cultivated, 1’3 cultiva- 
ble, and lO'S barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 47 '0 square miles (35'5 cultivated, 1'3 cultivable, and 10 2 barren;. The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenne or quit-rent (iiiolud- 
ing, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 42,505; 
or, with local rates and cesses (exolading paiivdris'), Es. 47,428. Tho amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 79,91 1 . Population 
(1881) 29,307 (14,995 females), living iu 76 villages. See further under 
ChANDAULT TAHStli. 

Bar haul, — Parganah of the Ohandauli tahsil; is bounded on the west 
by parganah Mahwdri ; on the north by parganahs Mahw4ri and Barah, and 
the Qhfeipur district (parganah Mahdioh) ; on the east, by parganah Narwan ; 
and on the south by parganahs Majhw&r and Dluis. The total area aooording 
to the latest official statement (1881) was 65-6 square miles, of which 49'4 
were cultivated, 4-8 cultivable, and 11-4 barren; and the area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 63’4 square miles (47'9 cultivated, 4'6 cultiva- 
ble, and 10‘9 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, wliere such exists, water advantage, but not 
water-rates), was Rs, 32,968 ; or, with local rates and cesses (exoludiug poi- 
wdris"), Rs. 39,576. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti- 
vators was Rb, 98,441. Population (1881) 36,785 (18,498 females) in 103 
villages. See further under CHAHDAULf TAHSfL. 

Basni, — Large village iu parganah Kol Asl^, huzur tahsil ; is situated 
about one mile west of the Benares- Jaunpur road, and 12 miles north west from, 
the civil statiou of Benares, Latitude 25.''-27'-00"; longitude 82°-52'-03". 
Population (1881; 3,138 (1,566 females). The inhabitants are chiefly Koeris, 
Bhuinhfirs, and Brahmans, The popular story about its foundation is that in 
ancient times it was a Seori town. The Seoris for some unaccountable reason 
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forsook it altogether, and it remained depopulated till 143 years ago, when it 
was re-peopled by the endeavours of Subhao Sinh. The name of the place is 
said to have been derived from the word iasnd, to dwell. Till some 40 years 
ago it was a place of very great importance, unrivalled in this part of the 
country for the excellence of its sugar. It is now on the decline, although it 
is still renowned for its large sugar manufactures, its amriti sweetmeats, its to- 
bacco, and its agricultural implements. It contains a parganah school, seven 
temples, and four mosques. There is a market held here every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday. There is a fort built by Subhao Sinh, 

Benares- — hlorth-western tahsil of the district, including the parganahs 

Boundaries, area, &c Am&nat, Kaswhr Barkar, Pandraha, Katehar, 

Sultanipnr, Kol Asia, Atbg^on, Bhiupur, and JMhtipur. 
It is separated from the Chandauli tahsil by the Granges. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 460 0 square miles, of 
which 3d0'4 were cultivated, 47‘8 cultivable, and 81‘8 barren ; and the area 
paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 445‘8 square miles (323‘6 culti- 
vated, 44'6 cultivable, and 77'6 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
rneut, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Ha. 490,074 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding palwdrW), Ks. 544,789. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 832,537. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 980 inhabited vil- 
Bopulatiou lages; of which 408 had less than 200 inhabitants; 353 

between 200 and 500 ; 1 67 between 500 and 1,000 ; 43 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000; 4 between 3,000 
and 5,000 ; and only one {viz., Benares oity, civil station, and cantonments) 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population of the tahsil was 261,905 
(270,940 femalos), giving a density of 1,221'5 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 494,516 Hindus (244,175 females;; 65,734 
Musalmdns (32,073 females); 7 Jains (5 females); 1,646 Chrislhins (687 
females;; and two others (both of the male sox). 

The huzvir tahsil lies higher than the Chandauli tahsil, and the parganahs 

„ , included in it are generally more fertile and pro- 

Ooiieriil aspects. ® , , • , , t ' 

duotive than most of those included in the latter. Its 

surplus waters find their way into the Ganges through the Barna, the Nfind, 

the Hathl, and the Guinti. The principal lakes are the Barepnr jh 1 in 

parganah Shiupur, the Koth jhil in parganah Athg^.on, and the Kow&r jMI in 

parganah Kol Asia, The tahsil is very favourably situated as regards means 
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Proprietors, 


of eoramunioation. Tlis Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs in a north- 
westerly direction from Benares, and, besides the stations at this city, has 
stations at Shiupur, Babatpur, and Phiilpur. Four metalled roads radiate 
from Benares and lead to adjoining districts. These are the Ghazipur road, 
the Azamgarh road, the Jaunpur ro.ad, and the Grand Trunk Road to Allah- 
abad. There is, besides, a complete net-work of unmetalled roads, whioh 
facilitates intercommunication between different parts of the tahsil itself. 

The Bhuinhar clan, represented as it is by the maharaja of Benares and 
other members of his family, is the largest proprietary 
class in tlie tahsil, and members of it own considerable 
property in every pargiinah except Jaihupur and Sultanipur. Ohatlris, Musal- 
mans, and Kdyaths are landholders in every parganah ; and Brahmans, though 
generally they are not men of any position, iu every parganah excopt Kaswdr 
and Katohar. One cliiii of the Brahman caste, the Giijardti, represents, with 
Qosdins and Agurwdld and Nagar Banids, the wealthy classes of the city, and 
all these classes have, as a natural consequence, acquired considerable landed 
property. Of the other higher classes of Hindus, Oswdls are found as proprietors 
in JiilhupUr and Bengalis in Dobdfc Amdnat and Katehar. Koeris hold land in 
Jdlhilpur and Dehat Amdnat, and there are one or two proprietors among the 
Lohdrs, Tells, and Ohamdrs. 

The most important cultivators throughout the tahsil are the Kimbis. Next 
in importance are the Koeris, particularly iu Dehdt 
Amanat. Brahmans, Chhatris, Blidinhcus, Bhars, Oha- 
mdrs, Pdsis, Gadarias, Ahirs, Lonids, aud Khatfks are found cultivating in all 
parganahs. Malldbs cultivate to some extent hr Dohdt Amdnat and Jaihupur, 
and Bahelias in the foriucr parganah. 

Thero are no figures available to show aceurately the classification of soils 
within the tah.sil. The prevalent soil iu all parganahs 
is a rich diiniat, which in fact covers almost half the 
area. The other prevailing soils are baliid (sandy), matiijdr (clay), and IcaraiL 
Maiiydr is prevalent in parganahs Kol Aslii, Paudraha, Athgaon, Shiupur, and 
Kaswdr j and karail in parganahs Katehar, Jdllrupur, SuUduipur, and Dehdt 
Amanat. The ouly means of irrigating in the tahsil are wells and tanks. 

With the exception of the parganah of Kol Asia, the remainder of the 
FIepr) hUtoiy tahsil was, in the time of Akbar, included in the 

Benares sarkar. Kol Asld was included in the mahdl 
of Kiiliih and tins sarkar of Jaunpur. It was, as already mentioned in Part I., 
the dower mjd bareditary property of Guldb Kiinwar, the danglitor of Thakur 


Cultiffttors. 


Soils. 
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BiU'iai’ Siuh of Pill^^rahJ and wife of Baja Bahvant Sfnh. Hor mairiaffe 
and consequent cliiuigo of resfidenea naturally caused tlis parganah to be 
achninistered from Benares, At the pennanent settlement it was looked upon 
and treated as a parganah of sarkar Benares, and lias ever since formed part of 
the district. Pandi'aha and Alhgtton are names that evidently refer to col- 
lections of fifteen and eight villages or estates respectively. The old name of 
Athgdon was Harhua, and a viliagc of that name still exists on the Jaunpur 
road, six miles from Benares. Sultaaipur and Jalhupur were formerly both 
talukas of parganah Kateliar. The latter was detached by Balwant Sink and 
Las since bunn considered a.s a separate parganah. Lolita, Pehdt Amanat, and 
8hin])nr were included liy the ALi-i-A/cfiarjin parganah Havoli Botiares. Loht5 
was till 1812 A.l). a distinct parganah, but i.s now inolitded in Debit Amanat, 
though still considered a separate taluka. liegarding the permanent settle- 
ment of tho tahsil there is nothing special to note. Tlie revision of settlement 
was completed by Mi'. Oliostcr’, the boinidary settlement having previously 
boon performed by Mr. Raikes. Thronghont the operations no attempt was 
nlada to iiiteriei'e in any way with tho principle of the permanent settlement. 
With the exception of parganah Kaswir Sarkar, the revised settlement took 
effect throughout the tahsfl from the 15th May, 1842 ; Kaswar Sarkir was 
not alFected by the new arrangements until IHili May, 1843. 

Tho following table will show the revenue of the different parganabs making 
up tho Bonare.s tahsii (i.) in 1789-90, pi.) in 1852, (iii.) in the last year for 
which statistics arc available (ISS J) : — 


P.ai'ganali. 

Koveiiuo <il 
Mr. Unnoim’s- 
settUraeiit, 
178B-90. 

UevenKO of 
1862. 

tiev enue of 
1881. 

Incidence of 
revenue per 
acre on culti- 
vated area in 
1852.- 

rncidencs of 
revenue per 
ftcre on calti- 
yated area la 
1881. 


Ba. 

Ea, 

Es. 

Us. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bohfit AmSuat 

2.9,399 

92,702 

30.6H0 

3 6 10 f 


XiohfiQi 

27,633 

24,077 

22.680 

2 7 0 ! 


Sliinpnr 

46,413 

41.690 

36,891 

8 18 

2 8 6 

liateliar ... 


09,417 

100,249 

2 1 7 

2 0 1 

Sulldnjpur 

? 11/ ,330 < 

9,674 

9,674 

1 15 9 

1 14 3 

Jalliupur 

30,080 

43, im 

44,6ll6 

2 0 4 

2 7 4 

Athyioii 

46,280 

48,253 

47,922 

3 8 1 

2 14 5 

I’luiflraha ... 

48,U13 

67,786 

60,701 

3 I 4 

2 12 8 

Kol Asia ■„ 

91,362 

87,828 

87,331 

2 14 a 

2 4 9 


The average incidence of the revenne throughout the tahsil is Bs. 2-8-0 on 
the cultivated acre. It is greatest in Atligaon and least in Sultanipur. The 
average rent per Myha is about Rs. 4-4-0. It is lowest in Sultiiuipur (Bs, 3-7-0), 

17b, 
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findhigb 0 stiaDel 1 .lt Amdnat (Rs. 5-4-0), In the latter parganah near tha 
suburbs of the city Bs. 20 are somotimea paid par higha. 

Benares’- ( Vdr(inaai),—Qiiy in Benares distriot, and administrative head- 
PoBitlun, area, andpopu- quarters of the district and division. Latitude 25°-18'- 
26''' N.; longitude 83°-03''-12" E. Is situated on the 
Granges, distant from Calcutta (Howrah) 475 tniles^ and from Allahabad 89 miles 
by the East Indian Railway; by latitude and longitude it is 421 miles north- 
west of Calcutta and 74 south-east of Allahabad. The population in 1853 
was 195,646; in 1865, 165,721 ; and in 1872, 175,188. By the census of 
1881 tha area was 4,710 acres, with a total population of 199,700 (97,8/6 
females), giving a density of 42-4 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 151,334 
t74,229 females) ; Musalinans, 47,234 (23,193 females) ; Ohristian.s, 1,130 
(454 females) ; and those of other religions, 2 (both males). The number of 
inhabited bouses was 27,039. 


The cantonment area and population is included iu the above. Its 


area is 1,262 acres, and the number of persons living witliin cantonments 


amoimted to 6,675 (2,744 females). The Hindus numbered 4,104 (1,667 
females) ; Musalmilns, 1,705 (815 females) ; Christians, 864 (262 females); and 
members of other religious, 2 (both females). 

The number of principal castes are as follows 


Ahir 

Biinii 

Barn! 

Barhal 

Biirf 

Btuir 

BlurthfiniS 

Bliuinliiir 

Uiuft 

Bralimim 

Gliainir 

Oliliiitri ui' KBlmtrr 
Din'd 


1.8, ,370 

1 Obabi 

10,046 

Gadarlu 

1,457 

[ Good 

629 

QoHiiu 

736 

riajjiim or Hill 

l,',i37 

Halwiii 

1,167 

Kahiir 

i.nsn 

Kalwiir 

1,829 

Kiindii 

3;,nlU 

Kasera 

7,275 

Kayastb or Ildyath 

2,697 

Khatik 

788 1 

Kliatii 


1,763 

Kocri 

765 

ICiiinh 6r 

1,166 

Kmibi 

3,321 

Loluir 

2,483 

Malliih 

1,715 

Mehtiir or Bhnngi 

4.841) 

Noniu or JLonift 

7,4 48 

Pdsi 

1,77;> 

Hajput 

1,661 

Siiu:ir 

6,731 

Tamoli or Tambol! 

1,803 

1,265 

I'eli 

1 


9,487 

8,615 

6,7)5 

5,472 

2,819 

791 

1,8CS 

996 

S,1H7 

4,718 

1,105 

6,678 


Thir following is a stiitoraeufc of the occupations in tliu Bonare.s municipality (not inolud- 
ing canlnnmoiits) followed by more tliaii 40 males : * (1. ) Persons 

Ooourations. 

employed by trovernmeiit or uiunicipiility, 1,768; (UI.) miniatats 
of the Hhiau religion, 3,93'l : (IV.) barristers and pleaders, 63; muhhidrs, 96; lawyers’ 
clerks, 41; (V.) iMldms, 180; blood-letters, 45; druggists, 96; (VIII ) raiiaiciaus, 241; 
singers and dancers, 174 : (IX ) school teachers (not specified as Government), 307 : (XI,) 
iun-lceepGi’s (iliaOydra), 63: (XU.) domestic servants, 2,666 ; others engaged in attendance, 
56 : (XIII.) merchfttita, 138 ; niouey-lendcrs and bankers {fnuhdjnn), 431 ; money-lenders’ 
eslalillshraeiit, 312; raoiiey-ohangors, 259 ; brokers, 993 ; shop-keepers (bl'auoh undefined), 59; 
small ware dealers (hiadd), 210 : (XIV.) railway serTimts, 162 t (XV.) carters, 169 ; hackney 

1 Much of tha information contained in this article has been derived from the Kov. M. 
Sherring's Tkc Sacred Cilij of the Hiiidtia 

’ Human numerals indicate the classea in the ceuauareturas. 
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carriage beeper?, IftT ; painnqnin beopera and bearore, 199 t (XPI.) boat-ownera and boatmso, 
6)6! (XVll ) measengera, 1,124; iXyill.) landholders, G73; landholders eatahiishineut, I6B ) 
cultivafora and lenanta, liiai j gardeners, 166; agricultural labourers, 4G9 : (XIS.) horse- 
dealers, 84 5 farriers and veterinary surgeons («a/o(ai£), 60 ; cattle dealers, G4 ; horse-keepers and 
elephant-drivers, 7B7 ; (XX) priiilera, 111: (XXVII) house proprietors, 136 ; bricklayers 
and masons, 1,46,6 ; cublnet-mafeera, 436 ; (XXVIII.') ealenderors, 49 ; fireworks and gunpowder 
maniifiiclurers, B2i (XaIX.) blanket weavers and sellers, 48 ; shawl and cashmere cloth dealers, 
107; silk wenvers, 1,000; silk dealers, 62 ; weavers and sellers of gold cloth {hcmhhmah'), ],37j 
silk nrd gold thread twisters, 870 ; eolton-oarders, 43; Weavers, 4,339 ; calico priniers and dyers, 
969; cloth inorohants {limiU), 611; hroid and fringe makers, 166 ; makers and sellers of caps, 46; 
tiilov.s, 1,070 ; davoors, 62 ; ombroiderers, 82 ; slioeinakors and sellers, 8H2 ; bangle sellers, 135; 
foreUe.ad spanglomakors, 732 ; wiisliermuii,64‘J ; barbers, 636; (XXX) milk-selleis, 44S; butchers, 
248. corn and flour dcaleiB, 2,008; corn gtinJeis, 61 ; confectioners (^halwdt), 699 ; grcengriicers 
and fruiterers, 724 ; gram ;iarcheiB 3G6 ; tobaeeoiusts, 214 ; hukka tube and hulika makers, 60 ; 
makers of flie-balls (for light! n g /(hAA«s) 46; native spirit distillers and vendors, 205; betel leaf and 
nut seUers, 661 ; eniuUinont dealers (/)«».surf),79; perfumers, 48: (XXXI.)dung fuel sellers, 616; 
tanuurs and loiUlior wovker.s, 80 ; (XXXII ) oil mnnofnetiirer.s, 522 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and 
hi.lodualora,09! ilmtching grass solleis, 249; wood cutters, 422 ; wood turners, lO;!; bamboo and 
enno workers, 100; graas-outtors and sellers, 96 ; leaf plate makers, 52 i (XXXIII.) stone-cutters, 
387' brickmnkors, 42; excavators and road bvbourers, I l7ioartbenware manufacturers, 674 ; gl iss 
blowers and sollers, 6 to ; water-carriers, 632 ; dealers in precious stone.s, 68 ; cutters and pnlishora 
of precious stones, .303 ; gold and silver s:nitbs, 97 1 ; gold and silver leaf makers, 90 ; gold aud 
Sliver laoc makers and sellors, 5"9; embroiderers in gold thread, 390 ; gold and silver smiths’ 
waste cnllectura Qiidfid), 53 ; tinmen (kaluij/ar), 84 ; braziers and coppersmiths, 690 ; wii’S 
drawers, 1,838 ; blaokamiths, 708 ; Iron mongers, 104 : (XXXIV.) general labourers, 9,467; 
contrnclors, 78; overseers, 67; writei'S (nniAarWr), 486 ; persons of undefined service (nouiari) 


3,439; pensioners, S71: (XX.XV.) beggars, 4,431. 

Tlie city of Boiuiros was originally known by the name of Kdsi^ or Edsikd, 


Derivation of uarao. 


moaning splonrliil ; and up to the present day devout 
Hindus speak of coming to end their days in Kasf 


for tlio snko of kddvds, i.e., the benofit presumed to be derived from dying 


in the lioly city and tho efficacy of f.mcral rites therein performed. The 
Plindtis behove that by tho more act of dying in Benares a man obtains eter- 


nal salvation, booauso Mahadeo himself road.s the uinijk mantra to the dying 


man, a favour which no other place in the world can claim. Tlie modern name 
Benares (Banaras is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vaianasf [Sherring's Saored 
CAly, p. 3-t] Variltiasi comes from var, best, and ams, water [Wilson’s Sans- 
krit Diotionnry, 753] ; and this derivation of the name may be considered 
appropriate/'^ But Shorring and Prinsep derive it from the fact of the eity 
being built between the Barnd (Varan&) and Asi ndlds [Sherring’s Sacred 
City ; Benares Illm'.rated] Another derivation current among the 

natives (.specially Muhammadans), and periiaps worthy of mention, is from the 

' But see p. lOO for a diffei'cnt {lerivalion of Kasi. 

’ See p. lou. 
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nameof TJaja Banar, possibly a mytbieal rnlor of Boniirps, wlio is supposed by the 
natives, even cow, to bare been a powerful king who built his fort at Rajgbal, 
and under whose powerful protection the city extruded to the Asi na/d. This 
agrees to some extent with Stierring’a and Prinsep’s interpretation of the name, for 
Eajghat is at the junction of the Bariia and tlie Gauges ; but it ispo&sib](3 tbat tlie 
earlier Persian bistoriiuis, not knowing the name of the Hindu ruler of Benares, 
called him Baja-i-Banaras and by some mist dee or accident tlie final 

letter ‘a’ disappearing-, tho imoplo commenced calling him Kajii, Banarfi 

The position of the city has been frequently changed. During tho suprem- 
Chaiigea in position of ‘'>■0.7 of ^ho Biulclliist religion, it. occupied the site of 
Sarndtli; while at a later jieriod it stood north of Iho 
Barnd. Tho remains of Muhammadan mosques and tombs show tliat during 
the Muhammadan period tlie site of the eil.y lay to tlie north of the present 
city, the frontage of which faoes iho Ganges alone. 

The city can be approached both by laud and by ivater. In former years 
steamers and largo v()s.sels could como up tlie Danges, 
App oao . gradual silting up of tho river lower ilown has 

so far impeded its navigation a.s to render it iinpractii-ablo for boats of largo 
size. The East Indian Railway lia.s a branch line, from Miiglial R.iu'ii jimction 
to Rajgbdt on the right batik of tiio river on tlio opposite .side of i.lio'city. Tliero 
is a bridge of boats now m.iialaiiied l»y tlio Oudli and iloliilkluoid Railway, 
■which lias a temporary lino I'lnm the oanlonment .slalion lo Raj’gli'it clo.so to the 
bridge of boat.s j and a ferry is kept up Itv lliu company dnrin.g tlu' ruins. Tills 
comiuiny’s lino run.s in from Lucknow and Jiiuiipiir, and I’eniires i.) ai prest'nt 
tho tenninu.s ; but a bridge acro.s.s tlie Gmiges at BaigiuR eioio (o the biidgo 
of boats is now in cour.so of constrncl ion, and tlie lint' will tliun run down to 
Mughal Sardi, and there join iho East Indian Railway. Boinires is on the 
Grand Trunk Roa.d, which -‘utors at Hnjgbat and turns we.st tlinmgli tlio city ; 
tlie Jaun[)ur road comes in i'rom the iiorili-wost and the Glu'i/'dpur and Astiiiu- 
gavh roads from the north. AecC'S lo tlie city across the Bariiti is bad by 
bridges, one of stone and one of iron. Tli ■ Cliuiii'ir i^oad rnins along tliu rinht bank 
of the I'iver tlirongh Ih'ntinagiir and ooines out opposite tho cent re of the city. 

The bridge wliicli is being coiisli nclcd over the Ganges at Benaro.s by tlio 
Ondli and liobilklnuid Railway Ooiiipany will, when 
ooinpleted, establi’ih through coniinniiictilion between 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand and East Indian Railways. Thu (hrongli tralfic by 
these railways vid Benares at present cro.sse.s the river by a boat-brldgo in tho 

I'l'hi'i cxpliiuation of tha origin of the name Uaja limilvr h iiccrptcd by Rain Siva FranW, 
C. S. 1. . 


Ganges Bridge, 
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dry aenson, and in country boats during the rains, and the double transhipmont 
involved is a groat hindrance to traffic. The pei'inaneiit railway bridge will 
consist of seven spans of 3.50 feet, with an extension on the south bank of nine 
spans of li4 feet, The girders will be of steel. The flooring of the bridge at 
rail level will be adapted to ordinary wheel traffic, and will be carried on the 
lower boom of the large, .and on the upper boom of the small, spans A clear 
headway of 25 feet will he given above the estimated highest flood-level. 

Benares is not defended by any works, nor is it a walled town. During 

' Walls and fortification. ^ 

. which is not now maintained. The iilatean is now 

ocenpind by the Ondh and Rohilkliand Railway, and will remain so during the 

building of the bridge across the Gango.s. The pfinnanenh extension to Mughal 

Sarfu will run through this elevation. From its situation, comtnanding as it 

does river, Grand Trunk Road, and city, and as it will in fnlnro the railway 

bridge also, this spot is tho key to Benares, and the one drawback to its being 

selected for defcn.sivo works i.s its nnhealtbiness. 

Boiiaros, situated as it is on a curve of tlio Gnnge.s, is favourably view’ed 

„ , fi'oin the opposite bank. 'I'lio view tbu.s obtained is 

exceedingly uiaguifaeent, and for picturesqnpness and 

grandeur it could hardly bo .sur'i)a.s.sed. “ B.xteiiding for three or four miles 

along tho left bank of tho Ganges,” writes the Rev. M, A. Sher 


ring 


1 « 


its 

towers,' temples, inosquos, haloonios, palaco.s, pillars, friezes, .architraves, and 
domes, of solid stone, slrecching out in tho far distance, with a happy blend- 
ing of Hindh and Siir.aoonie styles, and rising above a lofty cliff of npw.ards of 
a hundred feet in height, iVom the summit of which a multitude oi glidts of groat 
inassivenos,s and diversity descend to tho bed of the srered stream, present 
a prospect of a most piotiirosquo cliaraoter, whoso surpassing loveliness delio-lit.s 
and well-nigh fascinates tho hoholder,” The buildings rise above the bank to 
a height of > 0 or GO foot, and poases.s five, si.x, and even seven stories ; and 
conspicuous iu nearly the cenlro of the lown stands (be mosque of Aurangzeb, 
with its feathoiy mlmirots 146 feet in height. The river is ordinarily .some- 
what loss than half a mile in bre.adtb, but iu the rains it iucreasos to nearly a 
mile, .and at this season it has a depth of ninety feet and a current running at 
the rate of eight miles .an hour. 

Writing of Benares as it was at the close of the la.st century, Macaulay 
TliG oily viewed from dosciibod it as a city which in wealth, jiopnlation, 
dignity, and sanctity, was amongst the foremost of 
* Shevrmij’B Hand-bools /or Visitors to Benares, p 1?, 
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Asia,’^” Tlie description is for tbe most part true at tbe present day, and tho 

chief oharactei’istic of ihs city is still its relitrious sanctity. Upwards of two 

hundred thousand human beings are crowded into a labyrinth of lofty alleys, 

rich with temples and shrines raised by the followers of Brahmanism. The 

sacred quarters of the city are crowded with mendicants of the ditfarenl. Hindii 

sects ; and the schools and temples attract throngs of the religious of the Hindus 

from every quarter of India in which the Brahinanioal faith is known The 

city is crowded with temples, and it is the custom not only to deposit an iin ige 

in each temple, but to ornament its portico, walls, and enclosure with numbers 

of idols, to whom not un frequently the same homage and dB^rotion is offered 

as to the patron deity of the temple. The city is entirely given np to idolatry, 

and it matters little to the Hindu in Benares what form it is to which be offers 

his adoration. Tlie abundance of idols and shrines tlii’oughout the city is apt 

to make its appearance somewhat nnploasing to anyone who is not a follower 

of the religion to vvhich it is devoted, and the congregation within its walls of 

so many of the illiterate and needy followers of Brahmanism from all parts of 

India has naturally retarded the adoption of the most approved sanitary ideas. 

Communication is still mostly by means of narrow lanes, and there are but 

few wide roads, the principal ones being merely eontinnationa of tho main 

entrances to the city from out-stations, terminating usually at some noted ghdt, 

There are 355 muhallas in the city; a list of these and of tho derivation 

of their names has been prepared by Ri'iia Siva Prasdd. 
"VV Rrds* * ' 

C.S.I,, but the great longih to which it rnn.s prevents 

it being given here in full. A few of thenaraos that appear of more than usual 

interest can alone be given ; — 

Adi Bisliweshwar ... ... Erom the temple of Adi Bisliweslnvar (the first Bishwosh- 

war). 

Agniflhwar Gluit ... Erom the temple of Agniahwar Mahaden situated on the 

bank uf the Ganges. 

Atnini-ki-Mandavi ... ... From the market pl.noe (manrfaKf) said to have been built 

by GlmlSm Amina [governor of Benares during the 
time of Husain Shah Sharki, ruler of Jauiipur]. 
Aunapfirnd, Ganj ... The granary of Annapurna, goddess of food. 

Asi Sangam ... ... Junction of the Asi (will) the Ganges). 

Babar Shahid ... ... From the tomb of the .SVin/if;/ (martyr) Abdul ’Ali Khan, 

governor of Benares In the reign of Babar, and sup- 
posed to have been killed by mutineers. 

Bakarabad ,,, .o Said to be named after Muhiimmad Bakar [governor of 

Benares, during the reign of Sultan liutb-ud-din 
Aibnk], 

> Macaulay’s Warren Haitinge, p 63, 
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Bura MunluJ-ud-clanla ... 


Bhanddri Gali 


Brahma Nal 
Bridhkal or Bidhkal 


Chault Kuhni or Buruiia Chauk 


Chauaatli Gtidt 
CUawsatU 
Dard Shilcoh 

DaaSswamedh 

Gdighdt 

Gdlglidt Maohhodri 

Gaiicah Mahal 
Gai'hasl Toli 


GoTindputS KalSn 


GyanbSpi 


... Muoiin-ud-danld’s enolnsiire. [It is said that in the 
reign of Shah ’ Alam, Nawdb Munim-nd-danla, ■who was 
sent as an ambassador to Ahmad Bhah Durdtii, built 
an enclosure here.] 

... The store-house lane. [Raja Bandr, the legendary king 
of Benares, is fahled to have had his adote-house (4Aun- 
ddr) in this quarter.] 

... Trora tho temple of Brahma who is supposed to ait on the 
stalk of the lotus {ndl). 

... If rum the temple of Bridhkal MahSdeo. [There is in this 
quarter a well of mineral water much used by sick Hin* 
dds, who say its medicinal properties are owing to 
Bhanwantar, the physician iuoarnation of "Vishnu, 
having, at the time of hia departure to Paradise, thrown 
his medicine-chest or bag into the well. The water 
was analysed by Mr. J. Prinsep, and an account of it 
is given In the Asiatic Journal,] 

... The old aquaro. [It is said that when Rdjd Todar Mai 
was the finance minister of Akhat, tliie was & haird, 
or market-place, called after hia name, and that the 
English converted the Anfrtf into a c/iau7c (s-quare) and 
called it Chdndtii Chauk. When the new chauk was 
built, the people called this the old or purdnd chauk.'} 

... Erom tho temple of Chansatli Devi. 

... From the temple of the goddess Chausatti. 

... Colled after Darfi Shikoh, sou and heir-apparent to Shfih 
Jnhau. 

.., From das (ten), asiua (horse), and medh (sacrifice). Mnh^ 
rija Devndis is said to have here performed the ten- 
hot so sacrifiee. 

... From tho stone statue of a cow. The glidt is used ns a 
watering-place for cattle. 

... From the name of a tank called after the HindC goddess 
Machhodrt. 

... From the temple with the statue of Gauesh, 

A supposed corruption of garh Bandrast told. [The le- 
gendia, thatSayyld TAlih ’AH, when governor of Betta. 
res in the reign of EdjS Jaiohand of Knnauj, bnllt a 
small fortress (garh) in this place, and as he was called 
BnnSrasl (i«,, of Benares) the place was called Garh 
Ban&rasi.] 

Founded hy Dalel Khdn, governor of Benares in the reign 
of MohSraja Qovind Ghand of Kanauj, and aalled by him 
after the name of his sovereign. 

The well of knowledge, [This is the well into which 
"Vishweshwar fell to save himself from the hands of 
the iconoclast Aurangzeb. So much rice and flowers ate 
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Hajidavaa ... 


nanuman Pliatak 


Hauz Katora, 


Busainputd 


JiUdl-ud-dinputd 

JamSI-iid'dinpnrd 


Kalbliairo ... 
RdiiU'Bli'n'ar Mabadeo ... 
Kiiraiighaula 


Kdsipuia 

Eatcliar ... 

KatrdgaU ... ... 

Kliwajapui'tt ... 

Khwajd Surai aiias Khojwa, 


daily thrown into the well, that it has obtaineiJ an un- 
ciiviablt* reputation for its imjiuiiliea. 

... luliiiliitetl by Haji Idris, governor ot Benares (luring the 
reign of Sulian Ghias-iid-din Balban. Hiji Idris has 
now been cornipled into ‘Htijidavaa.' 

... Baiminaii’s gate. From the temple ol Hauumfin ’rbullt 
by Tulai Das, a celebrated jahlr, who also built the gate 
to the market.] 

... From Aoaz (a reservoir) and Aatord (a cup). The story 
eunent among tiie people to account for this name is 
that during (lie reign of I’ai'ukhsiyar, NawSb Mauiur 
Klnin, governor of Benares, built a house with a marble 
reservoir, in this quarter, and one day he ordeied hia 
conrtiers to pour a cup Of milk each into the reservoir 
before dawn. Each of the latter imagined that ills 
other compeers would pour milk, and if he alone poured 
a cup of water the trick would not be detected, and 
accordingly nil of them poured water instead of milk. 

... Said to have been populated by Husain ICbdn [son of 
Dslel ICIidn, governor of Benares in the reign of Vijay 
Cliand, ruler of Kanaiij]. 

... From Jttldl-nd-din Ahmad [governor of Benares in tho 
reign of Ghias-ud-din TuglilakJ. 

Said to liave been founded by Hayyid .luinfll-ud-dfn [go- 
vernor of Benares at the time of Sahdb.ud-din Ghori’s 
invasion]. 

... From a temple of Kdlbhalro. 

From the temple of Kdmeabwar Mnhfidoo. 

... From a sacred Hindu tank so callod. [Karangbantil comes 
from karan (ear) and ghantu (bell)j and thelooiil legend 
•which ncconntB for the name is, that the founder used 
to put on a pair of bells as earrings when ho wont out 
to beg for funds to make tlie tank.] 

... From the temple of Kisidevi, goddess of KSsi [K&ai 
being the old Sanskrit name of Benares, it is possible 
that at one time the city or its main part was coaflued 
to this in«/io(fd]. 

So called, it is said, because on the site of this quarter 
tlicre was formerly a .iunglo which was out and the 
place rendered fit for habitation. 

... Formerly inhabited mostly by li&trds [ a caste of Marliat- 
• tasi]. 

... From Khwaja Muhammad Salih ^faojddr or military 
ofticer during the reign of Jahangir , 

,,, From the sardi and biizSr founded by KhwdjS Jahdn called 
Sultan-ul-Shark (king of the east), governor of Jaunpnr. 
Tho correct name has been corrupted into Khojwfi. 
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KuchS, Vindhydchal <•. 
Kfllbiin Shiihid 

LacUimi Kund 
Madhmishwai' 

UAdho Rii 

Maidagiu ... ... 

Maniknrnika • 44 

Min Mandit • «l 

M&nsarwar ... 

Misr Vokhra 
Kandcaar ... ... 

Ndt! Imli ... 

Fatni Toll*,,, ... 

PioliSs Mochan ... 

BAjapurd f*l *•« 

Bfini Kuoa... ... 

Salarpurd mi 

Sapt Sagar 444 

Siddbeshwar l«« 

Sikcaul ... 
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... Formerly ra''atly inhabited by Bhdts, professional Hindfl 
barda. Thia quarter yraa formerly called A.mritkeab- 
war from Ibo temple of that name, and the western part 
of it is now called PMtak Paid Vdlchand. 

... From the temple of Vindhyduhal. 

... From the tomb of Muhammad Kutb-ud-din alias Kutban, 
who accompanied Sayyid Solar Alns'ud Gbazi to Bena- 
res during the Ghazunwi expedition in India. 

... From the templeof Lakabmi, whicbstands on atank(AKnd). 

... Prom the temple of M adhmisbwar (the centre of Benares) 
MabAdeva. 

M. The famous temple of Binds MAdhaya described by 
Tavernier stood berej it was demolished by Aurangzeb, 
who built the present mosque on its site, the minarotg 
(about 160 feet high) of which are still called Mddhaoa 
Itdi ha Dliarahra. 

... From the name of a lank within the munioipal garden. 
[MaidAgin is a corruption of Mandakini, a river in Para- 
dise, supposed to he the mother of the Ganges.] 

,M Lit., ‘earring.' The legend is that an earring of MahAdeo’s 
wife was here stolen by a demon, who was killed on the 
spot by the deity, and the earring restored. 

From 8 temple, o house, and gfidt built by EajA MAn SInhi 
of Jaipur [The house contains the famous observatory.] 

From a tank called Mansarovar dug by HAjA.MAn Sinha 
of Jaipur. 

From a tank (pohlira'' fabled to have been built by Krishna 
Misr, during the reign of the legendary RijA Baunr. 

... From the temple Nandeawarl Devi situated within a bun- 
galow of the mahAiAjn of Benares. 

From a tamarind tree in thia quarter when it was first 
peopled. (The tree is still lu existence.) 

... Quarter of EAjA Fatui Mai (the grandson of BAjAKhajA* 
lirAm, subadar and governor of Patna). 

... From a tank called PichAs Mochan. (Correctly PishSoht. 
Moohnn.) 

... Said to have been peopled by RAJA EAjpAl, son of EAja 
BhilpAI of Benares, 

From a well supposed to have been dug by the wife or 
rdni of RAjA Todar Mai. 

From the tomb of Sayyid Mas’Ad GhAzi, better Imown as 
GhAzi MiyAn. 

Lit., ‘seven oceans,’ *so called from the name of a well 
situated in the ?niihalld. 

... From the temple of Siddhoshwar'i do»i (goddess). 

... From the name of a village in the suburb of the city. 
[The whole civil station is called by this name.], 

18b. 
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Bivala, ... ... Lit., ‘ tlie temple dedicated to Siva.’ [The jAdi and the 

temple al)Ovc it were built by the forefathers of the 
present mahoiaja of Beuarea.J In this q^uarter is the 
residence of the Debli piinoos. 

Taksal .» ... ... It is said that during tlie Muhuminadan rule in India the 

Government mint stood in this quarter. 

Thatheri Bazar ... ... Brazier’s market. The Benares brass -ware is made here. 

Til Bhandeshwar ... Ifrom the temple of Til Bhundeahwar Mahadeo. C't’h® 

illiterate hcheve that the idol grows daily by the height 
of a ill (sesaraunO seed], 

Tilochan ... ... »• From the temple of Tiloohan, properly Triloohiin N&th, 

i.c. ‘ the thtee-eyed Mahiidoo,’ 

Tirpur Bhalravi ... ... From the temple of the goddess Tripnr-Bhairavi. 

Usmiinpura ... ... Named after Usman Khan, governor of Benares, duiing 

tlie reign of Shcr Blnih. 

Vislnvesliwar Math .« ••. From the temple of Viahneshwar or Vishwa Nath (lord 

of the iiniverso^ 

Zergfilar ... ... ... Lit., ‘under (he jd/or or wild fig tree.’ 

Benares is undoubtedly a city of very great antiquity, but there are no 
Antiquities and modern meaua of fixing even approximately the date of the 
religious buUdiuys. foundation. It is regarded by the HindiSs as coaval 

with the birth of Hindi'iism, and is frequently alluded to in the ancient Sans- 
krit writings. Its early import.aneo is shown by the fact that Gautama selected 
it as the base from which to preach the new faith of Buddhism in the sixth 
century Lofore (Jhrist, and the city must therefore have been famous for at 
least twenty oentnriea. In historical times it has ever been, wlusthor the domi- 
nant religion has been Hindiiisin, Buddhism, or Muh.ammadanism, the religious 
centre of India. Hinduism was ousted by the faith of Buddha, and again 
reasserted itself on the decline of the latter religion, only to be in turn I'e- 
placed by Muhamniadankm on the capture of the city by Muhammad Ghorf 
iu 11114 A.D, For nearly six hundred jears the Muhammadan religion 
retained its ascendancy, till a local Hiudh family, rising to power under ihe 
nawfib wazirs of Oudh, succeeded in bringing about the restoration to 
Buproniacy of the ancient faith. 

It was the policy of the followers of each of these religious systems to 


Buddhist remains. 


eliminate, as far as po.ssible, all traces of the faith which 
hud existed before, aud iu consequence the relics of 


tlie temples built during (he ascendancy of each religion are few. Ahi-iid-din 


is said to have boa, stud that he had destroyed a thousand Hindu tenii Ics, 
and Auraugzoh i.s rosjionsible for tho destruction of nearly all the rest From 
this iconoolasm and the natural process of decay, it has resulted that no 
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Biilcariyii Itund. 


traces of any pro-Buddhist buiklinga can be found, On the north and 
north-east of the city Buddhist remain.s are found, the principal being the 
niins of the vast monastories of Sftrnath lying about 3^ miles north-east 
of the city, of which an account will be given in the article on Sdniiith. 
In the AUpur vMhalld. in the north-west corner of the city, there are some 
undoubted Buddhist remains on the edge of the tank 
known as the Bakariya Ivund. On. the western side 
of the tank is a large breastwork, on the stones of which are masons’ marks 
similar to those found on the stones at Sdrndth. On the terrace there is a 
building now occupied by Musalmaus, The beams and slab.s forming the roof 
are in some caso.s nine feet in length ; and the roof is sii])ported by three rows 
of iininansely thick columns, tlio outer wall on the western side being strength" 
ened by a buttress of stone 14 feet wide and 15 feet high. In front of this 
building are two terraces, one above the other, and beyond these another 
terrace, now isolated, but evidently connected with the otliers at some fornxer 
time. On the eastern side of the tank, rniining parallel with it, i§ a mound 
220 feet long by 90 broad, which might have been mistaken for the mud 
thrown up when excavating the tank were it not for remains of undoul)tcd 
Buddhist origin. The vast extent over which tlio terraces extend, and the 
strength of the only extant building, tend to show that a large monastery 
must have existed here when Buddhism was the dominant religion, 

In the Rttjghdt fort there are also traces of other Buddhist remains. A 
Muhammadan mosque has been built of the materials, 

Rfijglifitfort. ‘ 

and the largo number of stones sculptured with 

Buddhist devices prove tli.-it Rajgluit fort, previously the residence of Hindii 
rulers, w:i,s the site of a Buddliist rihara, or monastery. In many other parts of 
the city, chiefly in the northern part, ancient Buddhist remains are found, and 
it is possible that in the future the site of other inonusteries may be determined. 
There are only a few buildings extant that have remained uiiohiinged 
since the mediteval Brnhmanical ]>eriod. The princi- 
pal of these is the temple of Briddkdl on the northern 
side of the city. The legends connected with the tcmjde ascribe to it a miiob 
older origin, and attribute to it the pow'er of healing disease and prolonging 
life. The actual date of its erection is’ imknown, hut it is evidently of great 
antiquity. 

There are more relics of the siipremaoy of the Muhammadan religion than 
of that of the fiiwient Hinddism or Buddhism. The 


MoJiasval Ilimlu remains. 


Huhammadan buildings. 


smallness and insignificance, from an arohiteotiu-aL 
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point of view, of most existing Hiudli temples is the result of the destruction 
of all important HincM fanes by Aurangzeb, and of the difBculties put in the 
way of devout Hindus who wished to erect temples to their deities during the 
reign of Muhammadan rulei’s. It was when the power of Muhammadan 
rulers in India was beginning to wane that the present Hindu temples were 
rebuilt, mostly from old materials, and in many cases even with Buddhist 
remains. 


Gyanhipi masjld. 


The two principal mosques are the mosque built by Aurangzeb near 

Panchganga Ghdt known as Madhudfe-ka-Doohrd. 
MSdhudas-ka-Deohra. ^ 

The building is on the edge of a cliff winch is breasted 

with ponderous stonework forming steps leading down to the river ; the mosque 

itself, now hardly used, is not of much beauty or of great size ; but its minarets 

are a prominent feature in Benares, and are of singular beauty and elegance. 

They are 14(1 feet high and only 8^ foot in diameter at the base, and are 15 

inches out of the perpendicular. 

The Gyiinbapi MasjitI, built by Aurangzeb on the ground cleared by 

^ , , , . , demolition of the former temple of Bisheshwar, the 

Gyanhipi masjld. , „ , - • , ■ ,• 

spot most venerated by Hindus, is a speaking testimony 

of the hatred.felt by the Muhammadan ruler, and his evident wish to hurt the 

feeling of the Hindiis. In the front elevation is a row of pillars of Hindu or 

Buddhist origin, probably the spoils of some demolished temple. The Hindis 

now claim the courtyard between the mosque and wall as their own, and allow 

only one entrance to Mnsalmdns going to worship, this entrance being at the 

side of the wall. The close neighbourhood of the rival mosque and toniplo has 

resulted in frequent disputes between Hindu and Muhammadan partisans. 

The only non-religious building that has any claim to antiquity is the 

, celebrated Man Mandir observatory, built in 1693 A.D. 

Mfia Mandir observatory. r. n i i 

by Rdja Jai bmli of Amber, who relormed the calendar 

for the emperor Muhammad Cihah. Pandit Bapu Deva S&stri, 0. 1.E., has 

written an iuterosting account of this building, and describes the instruments, 

which are now mostly out of repair, in detail. The following are the principal 

of them : — 


Mfia Mandir observatory. 


1. — A mural quadrant (bhitii ^antra) the height of which is 11 feet, its 
length ft feet IJ inches, and its breadth 1 foot and ^ inch. By moans of it 
the sun’s greatest declination and the latitude of the place can be determined. 

2. — A gnomon termed yantara-dami-dt, ‘prince of instruments.’ This 
gnomon is just in the plane of the meridian ; it is 4 feet 6 inches broad and 33 
feet long, sloping and pointing to the north pole. On each side of the gnomon 
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are arcs of a circle divided in gkdtis of sis degrees, each of which arc again 
sub-divided into six parts. This gnomon acts as a suu-diai. 

3. — Near this sun-dial is a smaller mural quadrant. 

4. — To the east of this instrument is an equinoctial circle made of stone ; 
the diameter of the circle is 4 feet 7^ inches. 

5. — Again to the east is a smaller snn-dial. 

6. — Near this instrument is one called a cliahragantra, a circle of iron 
turning on an axis fastened to two walls, and pointing to the north pole. This 
is to show the declination of any star or planet. This instrument is much 
the worse for wear, and is wanting in some of the parts of which it originally 
consisted. 

7. — To the east of this is an azimuth compass called a sigans/i yantra. 
In the centre is a cylindrical pillar 4 feet 2 inches high, the diameter of which 
is 3 feet inches ; round this pillar is a circular wall 7 feet 3^ inches. From 
it the breadth of the wall is 1 foot 6 inches, and its height just equal to that of 
the pillar. At a distance of 3 feet 2| inches from this wall is another circular 
wall 2 feet f inches broad, and twice the height of the inner wall. The upper 
part of botli walls is graduated into 360 degrees, and shows the points of the 
compass with iron spikes to work the cardinal points. 

8. — To the soutli of this instrument is another equinoctial circle^ 6 feet 3 
inches in diameter, from which the marks arc totally effaced. 

The later buildings of interest include some of the numerous temples, 

wells, and ghats : all of these lay claim to be erected on 
later Hindli temples. j j e 

spots tamed tor some deed ot one ot the numerous 

Hindii deities, and though of some age have all been built or rebuilt since the 

Muhammadan ora. 


Of temples first in point of religious veneration comes that of Vise.svdr or 
Bishoshwar dedicated to Siva. Bisheshwar is the 
Temple of Blshoshwar. Hindu deity in Benares, and all the inha- 

bitants of Benares and the vast crowd of pilgrims that annually visit Benares 
come to worship at his shrine. The temple is not of striking dimensions, 
being only 51 feat high; nor has it any great pretension to beauty or delicacy of 
architecture. The temple is called by Europeans the Glolden Temple, as the 
large dome of the quadrangle and the spire of the temple of Bisheshwar itself 
are covered vnth plates of gilded copper. The expense of gilding the dome was 
for some time borne by Hfimjit Sinh of Lhhor. Bisheshwar as king rules by 
a deputy called Bbairo or Bhairouath, who is a sort of police magistrate of the 
city, His agents are stationed all along the Panchkosi Road, and are the idols 
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Temple of Bhaironath. 


Temple of AmmpurnS. 


and gods in the temples, who are supposed to act as watchmen, keeping enemies 
off the sacred building, and sending reports to Bhairmiath. 

The temple of Bhairondth was only built about 50 years ago by Rdo 
of Poona, but it was built on the site of another lonipla 
to the same god, which was [uilled down to admit of the 
present structure, which differs little from any ordinary temple, being built. 

The temple of Anuapurnft, the supplier of food, is much frequented by wor- 
shippers, probably owing to the dole of grain which is 
distributed there daily. The presentbnildingwas erected 
in the last century by the raja of Poona ; it has a tower and dome supported by 
pillars, carved ami ornamented in the n.snal ITindii style. In the quadrangle of 
this temple are shrines at each corner dedicated to the Sun, Gauri Bhankar, 
Hanuinan or the monkey god, and tlie elephant-headed Ganosh resfiectivuly. 

The temple of Adi-Bisliesluvar is about 150 yards from the temple of 
Temple of Xdi-Bisliesh- Bishesliwar, and derives its name from being dedicated 
to lisli-Bisheshwar, i.e., “ the prime, val lord of all,’ 
The building is about fiO foot high and is surmounted by a dome. 

Tho temple of Dargiv, with its fine tank, is situate at the southern end of the 
city and was built duidng the last century by the 

Marhatti Bain Blmwani. Lying as it does cut of the 

crowded part of tho city, whore land is availahlo at less cost, it has a. fine tank, 
and quadrangle larger than that of most Benares temples. Tho main entrance is 
on the Western side, in front of which near tho road is a modern nauicR-Zc/uhid, 
standing on twelve neatly carved pillars and open on all sides. On cither side 
of the naubat-khfiiid, but more retired from the road, avo two small temples. Be- 
tween these temples are two stone pillars, one on the left, liand side of the en- 
trance to the temple about tan feet high, surinountocl by a largo figure of a lion 

sitting on its haunches. The othur pillar is the altar, which, about two foefc high, 
stands directly in front of the entrance. On it the heads of saoriliced animals 
are placed, Inside the quadriingle, in front of the idol, are two figures of lions 
mors than life size, and under tho dome, which is richly sculptured, sits the idol. 
In the alcoves around the quadrangle are several other idols, and the whole 
pl.'ice is infested with troops of monkeys, said by natives to number 3,000 ; this 
estimate is, however, most probably above tho real number. 

Besides the I.ernples of BonarotS, many and wells are accredited with 
Sacred ghats, taaltg, and great sanctity, and there are also tanks to which pil- 
griras flock to bathe. The legends connected with these 
places relate to incideins said to have happened centuries ago ; bvrt none of the 


Temple oJ Diu'gS. 
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gMts ars very old, tbe destructive action of Ihe river being oonstantly at work, 
60 that no ghat lasts for more than a few generations at most. The principal 
ghats are five in number : — 

1. A&i Sangara.— The junction of the Asi and Ganges, at the southern 
boundary of the city. 

2 Dasaswamedh. — There is a legend that Brahma at the instigation of 

Siva performed the celebrated ten-horse sacrifice here, hence the name of the ghat, 

3. Manikarnikii Q-hat, the holy binming-plaee of Hindus. 

4. Ptiuch Gangi'i Ghiit. Su|)posed to be the confluence of five sacred rivers: 
the Dhfitajthpk, Jarnanada, Kirnanadi, Saraswati and GangA ^Gauges), Of 
course only one, the Ganges, is visible. 

5. Bdi na Sangam. — The junction of the Earnfi and Ganges. 

Amongst olhor ghdts worthy of notice Kodar Ghat — the raja of Nfi,gpi5r’s 

glidt — and Sindliii’s Ghat maybe mentioned. The lust is, however, now fast 
disappearing, although not yet finished, as inadequate foundations were given 
to the 1 asouiont piles. 

Of sacred wells may bo noted — 

1. The Gytin Bajii or GyAn Kup, between the mosque of Aurangzeb and 
temple of Bishoswar, in which the god Siva is supposed to dwell. The mean- 
ing of the name is ‘ well of knowledge.’ 

2. Amrit ICuiicl or Kup, ie,, ‘ well of immortality,’ the water of which 
is held to bo of groat offieaoy for the cure of .skin diseases, including leprosy. 

3. Ndg Klip, i. a., ‘ serpent’s well.’ This well is doubtless of great 
antiquity, and the ward in which it is situated in the north-western part of the 
city, takes its uiimo from it. An annual T?ield is held here; persons hal^e in 
this well as a safeguard agaiust snakO bites. 

Of sacred tanks three may be specially noted — 

1. Manikaniikd, near the g/tdt of that name. It is the duty of all 
pilgrims to hiitho at thi,s well. 

2. Piuhas-Moohan, or deliverance from demons. All persons living in 
Benares balhe here once a year, as also pilgrims, when they come, as a precau- 
tion agaiust evil spirits. 

3. AgasLyd Kund. 

In the city the modern, buildings are few in number. The Prince of 
Modorn buildings; I’riiioe Wales’ Hospital is situated on the main road to Edj- 
of Walqs’ Hospuai. from cantonments in muhalH Diudnath-kS-gola. 

It is so called because the foundation-stone of the building was laid by His 
Highness the Prince of Wales in 1377. It was opened in 1881 by His Escel- 
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lency the Viceroy ; aod consists of a main building facing the south and di- 
vided into two equal halves, one used for the male out-door patients alone, and 
the other for the females and children. In this buildingj towards the back, is 
a large liall called the operating ward, in which all the principal operations 
are performed. From this main building extend two wings composed of four 
wards on each side, the wings joining with each other towards the back of the 
hospital, and enclosing a large, very nearly circular, plot of ground in the 
centre left -open in order to improve ventilation in the wards. In the western 
wing male in-door patients, and in the eastern females and children alone, are 
accommodated. The first ward in each aide is used for surgical cases, the second 
for medical, the third for eye cases, and the fourth for contagious diseases. 
Situated close to the Wards for contagious diseases and towards the north is the 
posUmortem examination room. Thus, there are altogether nine wards, includ- 
ing the operating ward and excluding the post-mortem room, in which 76 
patients 'can be accommodated, vie., 40 on the male side, and 36 on the female 
and children side. Besides these, there are ten separate places for the accommo- 
dation of patients wishing to live with a friend or relative j in each of these 
there is accommodation for one patient and one or two friends. The main build- 
ing is called the Mahardj& of Benares’ Ward ; the first ward on the male side 
is called the Vizianagram Ward, the second the Sayyid Ahmad Ward, and tho 
third the of B^nsi Ward ; the first ward on the female side is called the 
S&h Gop^l Dis Ward, the second tho Samhhu Narhyan Ward, and the third the 
Patni Mai Ward; the two wards for contagious diseases are called the Guru 
Das Wards. 


ffhe Town Hall, built at the sole expense of His Highness the late Mah&rfijA 

of Vizianagram,* is a fine building, the style being 

mixed Hindu and Gothic. It is situated facing a garden 

planted on a reclaimed spot of ground in inuhalla Maidfigin. It contains a fine 

hall, suited for public meetings and entertainraents, and well arranged court 

and committee rooms for the use of the special magistrates, who hold their 

courts in the buildings. From the terraced roof of this building a bird’s-eye- 

view of the city can be obtained ; but the streets are so crowded and narrow 

that the view obtained is necessarily very incomplete and misleading. 

The Government College is described by the late Rev. M. A. Sherring as 

“ a noble Gothic structure, of tho perpendicular style. 
Government College. r , » -n. i r i • 

laced with Ghunar free-stone. it was completed m 

1853, and cost Government £12,690. This is exclusive of large sums given- 

by private individuals, both European and native. Tho names of these gentle- 


Government College, 
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men are inscribed on the portions erected at their expense. The building is 
regarded by some as one of the most imposing yet erected by the British in 
India, Its architect was the late Major Kittoo. Tire centre tower is 15 feet 
high ; the nave, 60 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 32 feet high ; and the transept, 
40 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 32 feet high. At each corner ai’e smaller 
towers, connected by open arca<le3. North of the college, within its surround* 
ing grounds, is a monolith ])illar of red sandstone, .31^ feet high, which was 
discovered at Pahlddpur in the Malnuch parganah of the Ghazipnr district, and 
was placed here by order and at the expense of Mr. Thomason, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. It bears an inscription, somewhat 
defaced, in tlie Gupta character, a translation of which has been given in the 
Ghaxipur memoir (p. 54 J. On the east of the college grounds is a con- 
siderable collection of carved stones brought from Saruath, Bakariya Kund, 
and other places in the neighbourhood. 

The principal sardis are one at AurangS.bad, one near the Gliauk (Tati 
Siirai) ; and one at Uajgbat near the Grand Trunk 
Road at the entrance to the city. These throe saruia 
are all of considerable age, and are of the form seen in almost all cities in 
India, vie., a large square, round which are rooms for the travellers. Each 
has the usual pretentious gateway so often seen in similar buildings. There is 
also a dharamsdld at KajglnU, on the south side of the river, built by Rdi Nard- 
yan Dds for the oonvonionce of travellers ; but as most visitors to Benares 
come into the city by rail and cross over by ferry or bridge of boats, this insti- 
tution is not much used now. > 

There are two bridges over the Baroa, one a stone bridge of three spans 
on the Grand Trunk Road, connecting the civil station 
Bridges, cantonments and letidiug to the north side of the 

city j and the other an iron bridge at Chankaghdt, connecting the Azaragai’h , 
and Ghduipur roads with the heart of the city. 

Civil lines. The principal buildings in the civil lines are : — 

tl) Rfijii Kali Shankar’s Asylum, a collection of small houses for the 
accommodation of blind and leprous pauper patients, which is sup- 
ported by the funds left by Raja Kali .Shaakar, assisted by a grant- 
in-aid from Government. 

(2) The Government divisional lunatic asylum. 

( 3 ) The central jail. 

(4) The district jail. 

19j3 
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CantoMnontSi 


l5) The office of the comiuipsioiier and agent to governor-general. 

{Q) The colleetor’a office and revenue and magisterial courts. The trea- 
sury, tahsili, municipal, district engineer’s and police offices are 
in the compound. This building, -which has been lately enlarged, 
■was formerly used as the residency. 

(7) The sessions judge’s court and office.?, with which are joined the 
courts of the subordinate civil judges, 

(8) The London Mission Institute, a large school affiliated to the Cal- 
cutta University. 

The troops stationed hero comprise one half-battalion of British Infantry, a 

battery of Artillery, and 6 companies of Native 
Infantry. The buildings necessary for the ac- 
commodation of these troops, rcsideiicos for the officers, two hotels, the church, 
and sadr haz4r, are the only ones in cantonments. 

No artificial drainage exists, bnt the sanitary condition of the civil lines 
and cantonments is fairly satisfactory. The hon.ses are, 
with the exception of those in the sadr bfizdr, enclosed 
in separate compounds. Tho sanitation of the city i.9 not so good. In 
most of the lanes of the oily, drains run underneath the stone pavement and 
receive the impnritias of the adjacent houses. Some run into vacant .spaces, 
such as tho Beniya and Bhnlotaii Talfio, and some find their way in a larger 
drain miming into the river at Dasfiswamcdh Ghal. The drainage of tho city 
must bo pronounced extremely imperfect, and it i,s a wonclor that soi'ious epide- 
mics do not move often occur, This state of affairs has not been unnoticed, and 
various schemes have been proposed to eflfoct a radical remedy. Tho difficulty 
of draining properly ,so largo and crowded an area is self-evident, the expense 
must be considerable and the onginooring obstacles not slight. An elaborate 
plan for draining and supplying the city with water has been prcjiared by the 
Government engineering stafl, and is now (1882) under tho considoration of the 
■municipal authorities and Government, and there is no doubt iliat measures 
will soon be taken to permanently benefit the sanitary condition of the city. 
The drinking water of the wells of the station was analysed by Dr. May in 
1868. He reported water to bo abundant in supply and 
good in quality, tho depth from the surface being from 
35 to 40 feet, and in the rains 30 feel. The pliysical properties of tho water in 
all the specimens analysed after passing through filter paper were good with an 
alkaline reaction. 


■Wator.supply. 
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The literary societies of the city aa well as its educational institutions 
Hriternry societies and have been noticed before (pp- 64j 66)t It is 
educational institiitiona. notorious that in Benares, devoted as it is to the pursuit 
of Hindliism, there is but little study of the Veda& uow-a-days. There are two 
reasons to account for this : the first that the funds, by which the pancliis, for- 
merly engaged in this work, were supported, are now less liberally provided ; 
and the second that the pandits themselves have found other objects for the 
exercise of their talents, 

Benares is not a manufacturing town. The only products for which 
it is famous are : (1) kam-khwdb, or cloth worked 
with gold and silver wire ; (2) brass-ware ; and (3) 
wooden toyS'. These articles are only purchased as luxuries ; the demand is 
therefore limited, and their production requires only a limited number of hands. 

The production of /cam-Mictfi is naturally divided into three different pro- 
cesses : (1) the weaving of the silk goods j (2) the work- 
ing and preparing the wire; and (3) embroidering the 
silk goods with the wire, Any attempt to value the goods thus manufactured 
from such statistics as are kept up by the municipality would inevitably prove 
fallacious. These goods are not exported except by one or two merchants. 
Most of these articles are sold to the Hindu visitors who come to see the holy 
city, and although of the vast influx of such visitors only a small per- 
centage purchase these goods, in the aggregate a very considerable amount 
is thus disposed of. Unembroidered silk goods are also sold to some extent. 
There are no particuhar guilds solely engaged in this manufacture. The silk 
weavers are priuoipally Muhammadans, but Knnbis, Abirs, Koeris, Brahmans, 
Rdjputa, and others who have learnt the work are also employed ; the only 
exception seems to bo that the lower castes of Hindus are not much employed. 
The wire workers are principally taken from the Hindti castes above mentioned ; 
Muhammadans are also employed, but to a small extent, The following table 
shows the number of persons in detail employed in this industry : the numbers 
naturally vary, but the figures hero given will give a fair idea of the number 
of workmen supported by it 

Workers in gold and silver wire, , ... 4,0G8i 


Workers iu silver wire ihataiyi) ... 


... 796 

Gold or silver wire drawers Qdr-hash) 

»>* 

... 1,9-15 

Wire beaters iohaprai) ... ... 

... 

... 51* 

Gold and silver laoe makers ... 

... 

... 8I,S 


Total 

... 4.068 
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8iUi~ioorlcers, ^’o., 1 , 8 < 51 . 

Silk tllwil weavers {pitdmhar) ... ... ... S-lt 

Polishora of silk Uirea.il {ilnbhttiyd) ... ... ... 154 

Repairers of silk ulotlis {raJAgar) ... ... ... 6s 

Silk tbreadniBkera ... ... ... ... ... 661 

Silk-workers ... ... ... ... ... 403 

Silk oliith weavers ... ... ... ... ... 141 

Workers of ivite on silk goods (Jardoai) ... ... ... 848 

Silk clotb sellers ... ... ... ... ... 1S8 

Bead fringe makers ... ... ... ... ... 123 

Total ... 1,861 


Brass- ware. 


Benares Las been long celebrated, among Europeans especially, for a 
pccnlitu- species of brass- ware. Ornamental vases, 
boxes, imagos and other articles are made and sold to 
travellers, but there is no large export trade. There is reason to fear that the 
industry has to somo extent degenerated, since, as has been too often the case 
in India, the ■vvorkinon not eomcnl with turning out articles of oriental design 
have taken to copying inferior European models. There is, however, a quaint 
beauty about the "vvare, when the design is oriental, though the iiulnstry is not 
characterised by any great fertility of invention. The elephant, horse, peacock, 
monkey, snake, and various kinds of leaf and flower make up the principal 
forms which it is sought to represent. The vessels having been made up, the 
outside is snioothened and the pattern indented by moans of blunt chisels of 
various sizes ; smaller parts, such as handles, knobs to covers, (Sic., are made 
separately and screwed on. In reality Benares is mure the mart for this maim- 
facture than the actual place where the articlL’.s are made, for the census 
papers only give DO men engaged in this trade ; the principal manufacturing 
place is Mirzapur. The trade is almost solely in the hands of the Kasorfi caste. 

The manufacture of wooden toys in Benares needs hut passing notice. 

The toys are coloured and polished represenlationa in 
wood of almost every article of household use among 
natives, and of European toys. 

Benares is not a trading centre, though from its position at the junction 
of the two lines of r.aihvay, the East India Railway and 
Oudh and Bobilkhnnd Railway, it naturally results that 
a good deal of traffic passes through it. Sugar, indigo, and saltpetre find their 
way 'nto the city from the surrounding district, but when the Ganges bridge 
is completed, they will mostly pass straight through for conveyance to some 
olhiar centre. It can hardly fail to result that the trade of Bonaros will still 
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further decliue. The chief imports into the municipalit j, according to the official 
statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as follows : — 
grain (1,624,582 maunds), refined sugar (76,891 maunds), unrefined sugar 
(99,526 maunds), (29,651 maunds), other articles of food (Rs. 278,452), 

animals for slavighter (Rs, 69,779), oil and oil-seeds ('22,371 manndsl, fuel 
(Bs. 239,455), building materials (Rs. 215,323), drugs and spices (Rs. 283,784), 
tobacco (32,288 maunds), European and native cloth (Rs 2,474,911 ), and 
metals (31,986 maunds.) 

■The municipal committee of Benares consists at present of 25 members, 

,, whereof six sit by virtue of their office and the remain- 

MuiiiCipahty. 1 i 1 • mt • , 

der by oleotion. Iho income of tne municipality is 

derived chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 1881-82 at the rate of Re. 0-14-2 

on net receipts per head of population. The total income in 1881-82 was 

Ba. 221,051 (including a baknee of Rs, 30,193 from the previous year). The 

total expenditure in the same year was Ra. 156,518, the chief items of which 

were collection ( Rs. 1 2,031), head office (Rs. 4,393), original works (.Es. 16,346 , 

repairs and maintenance of roads (Rs. 21,424), police (Rs. 44,031), education 

( Ks. 2,701), lighting (Rs, 8,265), watering roads (Rs. 4,250), charitable grants 

(Rs. 2,893), conservancy (Rs. 26,314), and miscellaneous (Ks. 12,879). 

All the religious fairs common throughout India are celebrated by the 

. Hindii community in Benares, and call for no special 

notice here. A list of the largest fairs is annexed, and 
an aocouiit of two fairs of local importance, viz., the Bin’hw4 Mangal and the 
Biiarat-Milap, is also given. For a more detailed account of the fairs cele- 
brated in the city the reader is referred to the Rev, M. A. Sherring’s T/ie Swml 
City of the Hind'As, Chapter XVII. 


Name ancl o.slmnilile roUgious 
object. 


Burliwii Mangal and Dangal. 


Sdrni Meia, 
To bathe in the Ganges 


Average approxi- 
mate) atteudanee. 


First nr second week after Boli 
in March. 

March or April (Chait) not every 
year. 


Sun or moon ecHpsf. 

To hathe In the Ganges and give alm.s When eclipse oeenrs 
to the poor. 

X)urgapuja and BdmUlil or Bharat 
Mildp, 

To worship in the holy city and to see October (Ku6r) .. 
celebration of the Itld of Rdm. 
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Burhvva-Mangiil mela. 


TIjo Burliwti'Mangal fair is peculiar to the city of Benares, and ia quite- 
unknown in other parts of the country. Its name is at 
corrupted form of Budhwa-Mangal, ‘ old Tuesday,’ the 
day of its celebration at the time it was first institutod. It is only a century 
old, and originated, it ia said, in the expiation that Raj4 Bnlwant Sinh or 
Ohait Sinh was -obliged to make to the river Ganges in conbequence of his 
having caused the death of a poor and innocent Brahman. The cause of its 
institution has fallen ont of mind, and the meld now forms a regular source of 
enjoyment, festivity, and mirth. It commences on the night of the first Tuesday 
following the red-powder (/lol'l) festival, if the number of days iutervening amounts 
to more than four or five, if not on the Tuesday after. The fair is held on 
the river, and boats and every form of craft procurable on the Ganges from 
Batna to Caivnpore are hired by the Benares people for its celebration. At 
night the rivor is studded with boats decorated iu many an oriental fashion. 
The barges of the wealthier of the crowd are brilliantly lighted, and their decks 
strewn w'ith oarpots and converted into andionco-rooms in which the company 
is aranaod with music and dancing. The craft of the shopkeepers of the city 
ply round with stores of all the articles which are usually in demand at such 
fairs, while the middle class and the poor enjoy th 0 m.selves by listening to- 
obscene jokes and songs. Mon, women, and ciiildren, too poor to hire a boat 
or unable to obtain a seat on one hired by a friend, crowd the bank, and the city 
after midnight is practically deserted by all save the aged and infirm. The 
boats row up the river to the Durg4-ji Gh6l, when the crews disembark, and 
proceed to worship at the shrine of Durga-ji, W’hicb stands about a mile from 
the bank. Returning thonoe they re-embark, and by the Wednesday morning 
reach the Manikarnikd Gbdt, After having bathed, they devote themselves to- 
eating and drinking. At 10 A.M. the fair commonces again, the fleet collecting 
at the Manikarnikd Ghat. Formerly the fair ended here; but it has become the 
custom to extend it for two days. The people return home on the Wednesday 
evening, and the fair doe.s not begin again till Thursday night, when the boats 
meet by the As! Ghat, opposite the Ramnagar fort and palace. The night is 
again passed in dancing and similar amusements, and at dawn the boats proceed 
to the opposite bank, where the people first bathe, and then eat and drink. At 
about 11 A.M. the boats cross over to Ramuiigar, whore they join the mahdriijd’s 
fleet, and where they prolong the fair till after dark. The boats then leave 
Ramnagar, and the festival is at an end. Ihe number of boats at its celebration 
is sometimes 3,000 or 4,000, and the gathering of worshippors, who come from 
all parts of India, is fiom 50,000 to 100,000. The festival has much in common 
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■with the holi which it immediately follows, and is, like that festival, characterised 
by the use of abusive language and singing of obscene songs, by the throwing 
of red-powder, and by the excessive use of intoxicating drugs and liquors. 

The Bharat Milap is held on the 11th of the second half of the month 


Bharat Milip mela. 


of Kudr, and is the climax and termination of the 
Bdmlild festival. The duration of the Dasahrd cele- 


bration varies at different places, and, as at Benares there are several different 
celebrations of the Ramlila, there are as many different Bharat Milaps held at 
different times and places. Tlie most celebrated are the Chitrakot Bharat 
Miliip, the Ramuagar Bharat Milap, and the Vizianagram Bharat Mil&p, Of 
these throe the first is the oldest and the most remarkable, and has at the same 
time more of a religious character than the others. It is celebrated at Ndtl- 
Imli, between the city and cantonments. The fair commences in the after- 
noon and is over by dusk. There are no songs or theatrieals, and the object of 
interest is the bimdn, or car on which the figures of Hindu deities are carried. 
The car is drawn by men, who hope by their exertions to propitiate Ram. It 
starts from the Ndti-Imll, end its progress is hailed by shouts, uproar, and the 
deafening beat of drums. The spectators throw flowers and garlands at the 
deities on the cai‘, and in return leaves of holy basil are thrown by persons on 
the car, to signify the propitiation of the god. The car stops at the garden of 
RdjA Patni Mai, the members of whoso family come down to worship Rdm 
and hia companions. The oar then proceeds to the house of Rij^ Deo Nardyan 
Sinh, where RUra and Lachliraan leave it, and enter a garden, and the fair 
terminates. The exp 0 n.S 0 S of the fair are defrayed by subscriptions raised from 
rich inhabitants of the town, and the management of the fund is in the hands of 
a few Brahmans. 

The Riimuagar Bharat Mihip is celebrated entirely at the expense of the 
inah&rdjd, of Benares on the I2fch of Kudr sudi, one day after the Ohitrakot 
celobration. There is a grand illumination, and the people amuse themselves 
from sunset to midnight in enjoying the display which is provided for them. 

The Vizianagram Bharat Mildp is celebrated in the same way as the Rdm- 
nagar one ; it takes place some two days after the latter, and the scene of its 
celebration i.s close to Dasdswamedh. 

It will not be out of place, in connection with religious fairs, to mention 
Pilgrimage of the Panoh- pilgrimage of the Fanch-kosi, which should be 
performed by every Hindus resident of Benares- twice a 
year. The object of the pilgrimage is to remove any defilement which may have 
been contracted during the year. The journey must be performed on foot, and 
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the pilgrims must bathe both at the begianing and the end of the daily morch. 
The pilgrimage lasts for six days; the point for beginning and completing it be- 
ing Slanikarnika Grhat, On the last stage from. Kapildhdra to Manikarnika Ghiit 
eaoli pilgrim has to sentter grains of barley on the ground in honour of Siva. 

The history of the city has bean incidentally touched upon iu different parts 
of this notice. Originally the moat sacred city devoted 
to the practice of the Hindd religion, it was for 800 years, 
beginning at the sixlh century B 0., the borne of Buddhism in India. In the 
fourth century A.D,, Hiaddisin reasserted its supremacy, and retained it till the 
city was taken by Muliatnmad Ghori in 119-1 A.D. The different Musalman 
dynasties kept it in their possession for 600 years, during which period the 
cultivation of the Hindu religion was restrained by fire and sword. In the 18th 
century the OuJli waairs obtained possession of Bouares, and towards its close 
the family of M.msii, Rdm rose to power, and the city again became, what it has 
continued to be ever since, the metropolis of Hinduism. The history of the 
Benares rajas, of the oeasion of the city to the English, and of the event.s of 
the Mutiny in 1857, will bo found in the portion of this notice dealing with the 
history of the district. 

Chandanll- — South-eastern tahsil of the district, including the porganahs 
of Barliaul, Barah, Dluis, Mawai, Mahwdri, Mnjhwdr, 
Narwan, and Ildlluipnr. It is bounded on the north 
and east by the Ghazipur di.strtct ; on the south-east by the Shiihabad district 
of Lower Bengal; on tho south by the Mirzapnr district; and on the west by the 
Ganges, which separates it from tho huzur tahsil. Tho total area according to 
the latest official statement (lS81i was 419 0 square miles, of which 330‘0 were 
cultivated, 15'7 cultivable, and 73'3 barren ; and the area paying Government 
revenueor quit-rent was413'5 square miles (325’7 cultivated, 15'4 cultivable, and 
72‘4 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, bub not water-rates) was 
Rs. 280,824; or, with local-rates and cesses, (excluding patw^rls’ i, Rs. 326,428. 
The amount of rout, including local cesses paid by cultivators, was Rs. 666,171. 

According to tho census of 1881, the tahsil contained 685 inhabited villages : 

of which 3I6 bad less than 200 inhabitants; 219 
between 200 and 500; 119 between 500 and 1,000; 
27 between 1,000 and__2,000 ; four between 2,000 and 3,000 ; none between 
3,000 and 5,000; and only one more than 5,000, vis., Rdmnagar, wliich had 
a population of 1 1,859 15,799 females). Tho total population of the tahsil was 
240,698 (120,670 females), giving a density of 574'4 to the square mile. 


Boundaries, area, &o, 


Population. 
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Classified according to religion, there were 221,024: Hindfis (110,635 females) r 
19,557 Musalmans (9,984 females); and 117 Obristiam (51 females). 

In parganab Barhaiil of this tahsil is situated tbe Rahil jWi!, wbiob, 
General aspeots, although the largest lake in the district, dries up 

completely in the hot weather. Tracts covered with 
tSiar are not uncommon, and the parganahs that do not border on the Ganges 
are marshy in oharaoter. This may bo attributed to the deficiencies in the 
natural drainage of the tahsil as, except where the Gadhai and the Ghandra- 
prabha intersect and carry off the surface drainage waters into the Karmnasa, the 
surplus waters have no outlet. The tahsil is well situated as regards means of 
communication, though not so well-favoured in this matter as the sadr tahsil. 
The main line of the Bast Imli.vn Railway traverses its whole length from east 
to west, and has stations at Sakaldiha, Dina, and Mughal Sarai ; from the last of 
them a branch lino runs to Dnmri, on the Ganges, opposite Benares city. The 
only metalled road of importance is tho Grand Trunk Road, which, enter- 
ing the district at Naubatpac on tbe Karma^^d, passes through Ohandauii and 
Mughal Sarai, and crosses the Ganges by a ferry at Dnmri. But several 
important unmotalled roads radiate from tho village of Chandanli as a centre,, 
and afford means of communication with other districts and inter-comrau- 
nicatiou between difierent parts of the tahsil itself, There are three principal 
statioms of the Great Trigonometrioiil Survey in the tahsil, wis., Barhani, Hir- 
depur, and Slkri; thoir latitudes, longitudes, and heights above mean sea-level 
have beon given in Part I. (|mgo 8'. 

Tho mahiirajd of Benares is the principal landowner in the tahsil, 
owning property in every parganah except Barah and 
Mawai. Chhatiis ai’o the most numerous proprietors 
in every parganah except Halhupnr. Next in importance are the Musalmdns, 
who are found in the greatest numbers in Barah. Brahmans are found more 
or less in all parginahs, and Kiiyaths in parganahs Barhaul, Barah, Mahwari, 
and Mawai. Agarwalil Bauids own property in Mawai and Ralhflpur, and 
Kurmls in Majhwtir. 

The most important cultivators are Kunbis, as in the Benares tahsil, and 
next to them tbe most numerous are Binds, Chamars, 
and Dusddhs, 

jpiimai and mati^dr soils are met with in equal proportions in parganahs 
Earhaul and Dlnis. Three-quarters of the area in 
Majbwar is ddmat, and the rest is matiydr. These soils 
exist in reversed proportions in Narwan. In Barah and Mawai half the land 

20b 


Landholders, 


Cultivators, 


Soils. 
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consists of ialtiii, and tlia remaining half of dwnai and matiydr in equal pro- 
portions. In Mahwari and Ealhupur diimai is by far the moat prevalent soil. 
Irrigation is carried on by means of wells, and from tanks by lift. 

All the parganahs of the Ohandauli tahsil were included at the time of 
Akbnr in the sarkar of Chundr, and have not since 
Fiscal iJtstory. undergone any modifioation of name, except 

Barah, which was then known as Tanda, but this name is still held by two vil- 
lages in the modern pargauah. Parganah Majhwar is theoretically divided 
into seven talukas separately assessed by Mr. Duncan in 1789 A.D., W 2 ., Mddhu- 
pnr, Mnstaff>])ar, Jaaari, Fathpur, Ohandauli, Harna, and Sikri. The bounda- 
ries of these are so intermingled that practically the telukas have no separate 
existenoe. The realisation of the Government demand on them has always been 
a matter of difficulty. The revision of sottlement in this tahsil was completed 
by Mr. Wylly, the boundary settlement having previously been performed by 
Mr. Eaikes. The revised settlemont took effect from the 1st May, 1842. 
The following table will show the revenue of the different parganahs making 
np the Ohandauli tahsil (i.) in 1789-90, (ii.) in 1852, (iii.) in the last year for 
which statistics are available (1881). The incidence of the revenue per culti- 
vated area in each parganah are also given. The rate varies from Re. 0-14-11 
in NarwiUi to Es. 2-15-2 in Rtillnipur. 


PargaBali. 

Eeveiiue of 
Mr. DuncaQ’s 
aettlement, 

■ 1T89-90. 

KeTenne of 
1862. 

Revenue of 
ISSt, 

Incidence of 
revenue per 
aero on culti- 
vated area 
in 1862. 

Incidence of 
revenue per 
acre on eniti- 
Tilted area 
in 1881. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Enrhuul 

30,226 

32,912 

32,968 

1 3 5 

1 I 8 

Bamh ... 

42,482 

42,606 

42,606 

1 16 8 

1 1 4 

Ubu9 ... 

2C,a04 

28,092 

21,978 

1110 

1 8 * 

Mawai ... 

111,357 

20,929 

20,664 

3 0 6 

9 8 3 

Mahwari 

19,788 

23,982 

24,114 

1 11 10 

1 10 7 

Majhwdt' ••• 

27,765 

40,975 

40,939 

1 1 10 

1 0 » 

Nanvan 

66,700 

67,- 12 

67,113 

0 16 9 

0 14 11 

Bslliupur ... 

8,687 

35,055 

34,643 

3 9 8 

2 15 2 


Chandaull. — Head-quarters of the Ohandauli tahsil ; is situated in i)ar- 


ganah Majhwmr on the Grand Trunk Road, 20 miles east-south-east from 
the civil station of Benares, Latitude 25°-15''-10'''' ; longitude S3°-l9'-36"'. 
Population (1881) 1,906 (883 females), for the most part Ohamdrs, Kalwdrs, and 
Brighubansl Rfijpnta. It was founded by one Chandra Bah, a Barhaulid Rajput 
of the fiimiiy of Narotara Rai, after whom it was called Ohandrauli, whicli in 
process of time became Ohandauli. One hundred aud tw'elvo years ago Jai Siuh 
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and Maha Sinh, the zarafuddva, were dilatory atoufc paying their rent, and were 
conquered and expelled by Manullah Khdn, an apostate Gaharwfir Kajpntof 
Kera in Mirzapur. In 1857 the rebels came to plunder the tahsili, but the 
reooi'ds had been despatched to Benares, and were saved. A gotain, Banwdri 
Dds, saved the tahsili from being burnt — a service which procured for him a 
reward of Rs. 100 from Government. The railway has diminished theformer 
importance of tho hdzar. Ghandauli contains an imperial post-office, a second- 
class police-station, a tahsili, a dispensary, and a tahsili school. On Tuesdays 
and Saturdays there is a market for the sale of country cloth and corn. There 
are a sugar and an indigo manufactory here, and the ruins of a fort built by 
Shujan Sdh and Bhopat Sdh. 

Ohandrauti,— Small village in parganah Katehar of the sadr tahsil ; 
situated on the left bank of the Ganges, Id miles north-east from Benares. Lati- 
tude 25°-28'-0"j longitude SS^-KK-OS". Population (1881) 488 (287 females), 
consisting principally of Ahirs, Ohamdrs, and Raglmbansi Rdjputs. It was 
the seat of the great Raghuliansi chief, Doman Deo, 300 years ago. He built 
a fine massive fort hero on the hanks of the Ganges, which still remains. Doman 
Leo named the place after a woman of tho tribe, Ohandvavati. There are two 
Jain temples here, one mosque, and a bianch indigo factory. The place figures 
conspicuously in the Rdjput traditions of the district. 

Chaubepur. — Village in parganah Katehar of the huz.ur tahsil; is situated 
on the Benares and Glidzipur road, 10 milos north-east from the civil station 
of Benares, Latitude 25°-26''-56'''; longitude 83°-08' -23". Population (1881) 
213 (56 fomalesl, principally Ahirs and Koeiis. The estate was given 300 years 
ago in mudft, by Doman Deo to J agata Ohaube, his family priest (purohil J, whence 
tho name Chaubepur is applied only to the land appertaining to the village. The 
village itself is called Jujlidrpatti, so called from its being the scene of a fight 
(jujhdr) between the Kdyaths and Rdjputs. In Jujhdrpatli, are the Chaubepur 
btizdr, police-station (first-class', post-office (imperial), and sardi. There was 
formerly a munsif’s court here. A cloth bdzdr is held every Friday. 

Oholapur. — 'Village in the Katehar parganah of the sadr tahsil ; is situated 
in the Benares -A zamgarh road, 10 miles north f from the civil station of 
Benares. Latitude 26°-28'-15"; longitude 83°-02'-41". Population (1881) 
383 (140 females', principally Brahmans and Chamdrs. There is a third-class 
police-station and an imperial post-office. 

Dandupur. — Village in parganah Panilraha of the sadr tahsil ; distant 
about 16 miles west-north-west from Sikranl, the civil station of Benares. 
Latitude 25°-25'-14"; longitude 82°-45'-08". Population {'881) 1,611 (772 
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females), consisting for the moat part of Sarwarid Brahmans. It contains two 
bdzdrs, the Pnrani Bdz^r and tire Nai Bazdr. The village is said to have been 
founded some 600 years ago by Dandu Rai Bliulnhiarj whence its name. The 
Puriini Dazdi- avns founded by Bamain fiiuL 160 years ago, and iiih >'ai Basar 
by 8ital Prasad Sinh in 1835 A.D. The place is now on the doclino owing 
to diversion of traffic caused by the making of tlie metalled road to Jannpur. 
The place contains two mosques, and on every Saturday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day, there is a market held, at which corn, country cloth, and vegetables are 
dealt in. There is also soma little sugar raaunfiictnred here. 

Dehat Amanat.—Southern pargunali of the Benares tahsil, includes par- 
ganali Lohta, which, however, is still considered a separate taluka. The Gan- 
ges forms half the boundary of Dehat Arndnat, separating it from parganah 
Ildihupur of the Ohandauli tahsil and parganahs Bhhili and Olmiuir of the 
Mirzapur district, in order from east to south ; the Hama river on the north 
separates it from parganahs Jalbiipur and Shinpur; while parganah Kaswdr 
forms the remaining northern and the entire western boundary. The total 
area, including the taluka of Lohtd, according to latest olTioial statement ( 1 881) 
was 53’5 .square miles, of which 36'3 were cultivated, 7‘3 oultivablcs, and 9‘i 
barren: and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 47'8 square 
miles (35‘2 cttUivated, 5'4 cultivable, and 7-2 barren), Tlie amount of pa3’ment 
to Qovernmont, whether land-rovcnue or quit- rout (including, where such 
o.'tisi, water advantage, but not wator-rates) wasRs. 53,494; or, with looul-rates 
and cesses (exclndin.g paCwdrU'', Ks. 00,367. Tho amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Us. 127,372. Population (1881) 211,107 
(118,689 females) living in 134 villages. See further under Bisnauhs TAHsrt. 

Dhaurahra. — Large village in parganah Katehar of the Benares tahsil ; 
situated at the junction of the Nand and Guinti rivers, about 14 miles north-east 
from the civil station of Benares. Latitude 25°-29' -29" ; lougifcudo 83°-08''-40''', 
Population (1881) 5,445 (1,739 females), for the most part Bhars, Ahlrs, and 
Eaglmbiinsi Rajputs. It lias a pnrg:ujah school. 

Dhiis. — A southern parganah of tho Ohandaull tah.si'l: L bounded on the 
north by parganah Barhaul; on the east by parganah MajhwAr ; on the south by 
parganah Bhuili of the Mirzapur district; and on the west by parganahs Rdhlii- 
pur, Mawai, and Mahwfiri. The total area according to tho latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 45'8 square miles, of which SPO were cultivated, 1-7 .cultiv- 
able, and 13T barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was42'9 square miles (28'6 cultivated, 1-6 cultivable, 12-7 barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
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such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 27,978 ; or, wish 
local rates and cesses (oxeluding patwdfis'), Hs. 32,512. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 77,164. Population (1881) 
24,529 (12,140 females) living in 71 villages. Bee further under CHAKDADLr 
TAilsm. 

Dunirt— -Village in parganab Rdlhupur of the Cliandauli tahsilj is situ- 
ated on the Grand Trunk Road where it crosses the Ganges at Kajghat, four 
miles east from the civil station of Benares, and 14 mites west-north-west from 
Chandauli. Latitude 25°- 1 8'-20"; longitude 83°-04'-20''''. Population (1881) 
814 (31 3 foniales ), for the most part Knnhis. It was founded some SO years ago, 
and the bazar in 1864 A.D., when the railway between Benares and Mughal 
SarAi, of which the Benares terminus is situated hare, was opened. There is a 
spacious dharmsdld for travellers, an imperial pnst-office, a mosque, and a 
temple. The latter is a sati temple, built to commemorate the sati of the wife 
of a rdjA who died on a pilgrimage to Benares. 

Family Domains. — The family domains of the mabardjd of Benares in- 
clude the parganahs of Bhadohi and Kerd Mangraur 
in the Mirzapur district and the Kaswdr Rdja parganah 
of this district, The two former have been described in the notice of the Mir- 
zapur district; the latter lies to the south-east of the sadr tahsll of this district, 
which bounds it on the north and east, while to the south and west lies the dis- 
trict of Mirzapur. The smaller sub-divisions that form its boundaries are— in 
the north, parganahs Pandraha, Aibgaon, and Shiupur ; in the east, pargauah 
Dehdt Amanat; in the south, pargan<ah Karydfc SIkhar and taluka Majhwfi; and 
in the west, parganah I^iadold. The total area according to the latest ofEcial 
statement (1881) was 119'0 squar'O miles, of which 80’7 were cultivated, 6 1 cul- 
tivable, and 32'2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was Ill'S square miles (73'5 cultivated, 6'1 cultivable, 32'2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 125,360 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses (oxoluding patw/iris’), Ks. 130,501. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 196,289, 

According to the census of 1881, the portion of the Family Domains 
included in this distiict contained 281 inhabited vil- 
Fopuiation. luges : of which 136 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

93 between 200 and 500; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 12 between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 8,000. There were no villages containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 89,473 (44,134 females), 
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giving a density of 751 8 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 85,465 Hindus (42,153 females) ; 4,007 Mnsaliiians females)) 

and one Christian (of the male sex), 

-From the liead-quarlers of the tahsili, parganah Kaswiir Rdjii is sometimes 

called tahsll GangApur. Embedded in it lie the isolated 
General napects. , , , - rr , r. i , t 

tracts that make np the pargauati ot Kasvvar oavkar. It 

is traversed from east to west by tl>e Grand Trunk Road, which passes Mohan 

Sardi, Rdjd Taldo, Mirzd Murdd, and Tamdehahad. The Barud forms the 

northern boundary of the parganah, and drains tlie greater portion of it. 

Kaswdr contains several sub-divisions and talukas, of wliicb the most 
clearly defined are Gangdpnr, Hathi, Karmiddncli, and 
Jakbni. The revenue of the parganah ot Kaswar Rajd 
at the time of Akbav cannot be ascertained, but including tbe parganahs of 
Kaswdr Sarkdr and Afrdd, it is given in tbe Akbari as 3,143,400 ddins, 

or Rs, 78,585. The word Afrad means pieces, and the old parganah of Afrdd 
consisted of several detaclied villages in different parganahs, to aihich Sir H. 
Elliot assigns a position between Katehar, Kaswdr, benares, and Kolah, the 
greater portion being situated in Kaswar. It would appear to have existed 
till the commencement of our rule, as Mr. Duncan, in his report on the perma- 
nent settlement, speaks of the Dohdt Muttafarakdt having bean assessed sepa- 
rately. At tlio permanent settlement of the district, no mitfassdl or detailed settle- 
ment of parganah KasAvdr Hd)d was made with occupants subordinate to the rdjd, 
the resident having purposely abstained from interference lest the raja should have 
grounds for discontent ; nor was the parganah inclu led in Mr. Chester’s revision 
of settlement. The revenue of Kaswdr Raja in ) 852 and 1881 was Rs. 125,360, 
and of Kaswdr Sarkdr Rs. 50,985 in 1852 and Rs. 50,208 in 1881. 

Gangapur. — Tahsil conterminous with parganah Kaswar Rdjd of the 
Family Domains of the Mah&rdja of Benaro.s. See Family Domains, 

Jalhupur. — Parganah of the sadr talisil ; is bounded on the north by 
parganah Katehar ; on the east and south by the Ganges, which separates 
it from parganah Mahwari on the east and parganah Maw&i on the south ; and 
on the west by parganahs Dehdt Amdnat and Shinpur. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881 ) was 43T square miles, of which 
29‘7 w'ere cultivated, 3-5 cultivable, and 9 ’9 barren; and the area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 40’6 square miles ("SS'S cultivated, 2'7 
onltivable, 9 '6 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land -revenue or quit-rent ^,includi^^g, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 44,606 ; or, with local-rates and cesses (excluding 
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putiod) in’ j) Rs. 49,386. Tho amount of rent, iucluding local ccsses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 67,314. Population (1881) 26,816 (13,667 femalea) living 
in 58 villages. Seo further under Benarbb TAiisfL. 

Jalhiipur.— Principal village of parganah Jalhiipar of the sadr tahsll ; 
is situated on the unmetalled road between Benares and Bahidghat, 10 miles 
north-east from the former place. Latitude 22°-22'-46'''; longitude 83°-Oy'-57". 
Population (1881) 1,609 (821 females), consisting principally of Chauiars and 
Ragbubansi Rtijputs. The biizdr was founded 200 years ago by one Shin 
Liil Sinh, Raghubaiifli. It contains two temples and an old Rajput fort. 
Adjoining it is the Rainnd or deer preserves of the mahdiaja of Benares. 

Kaithi. — Large agricultural village in p.arganali Katehar of the Benares ' 
tahsil; is situated on the metalled road between Benares and Ghazipur, 16 miles 
north-east from tho civil station of Benares, and one mile south from the junction 
of the Qdmti and Ganges rivers. Latitude 25°-29'-30 " ; longitude 83'’-l2'-00''''. 
Population (1881) 2,173 (1,174 females), consisting for the most part of 
Ragbubansi Rajputs and Cbamdrs, It was founded 200 years ago by Badal 
Shankar, a Eaghuban.si. It contains several temples, one of which has a fair 
every year celebrated in its honour. The village is proclaimed under the 
Infanticide Act. The Ghmti, a mile or more beyond the village, is crossed by 
a bridge of boats in the dry season. 

Kaswar Raja. — See Family Domains, 

Kaswar Sarkar. — Parganah of the Benares fahsil, consisting of isolated 
tracts embedded in parganah Kaswdr Raja of the Family Oomaina of the Mah5- 
rfija of Benares. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 43'9 square miles, of which 32’9 were cultivated, 3 8 cultivable, 
and 7'2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
43‘8 square miles (32'9 cultivated, 3‘8 cultivable, and 7T barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (iucluding, wbefa 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 5U,2Q6 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patwdrlii’), Rs. 55,457. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 78, 112, Population (1881) 
30,090 (14,865 females) living in 119 villages. Bee further under Benares 

TAnsI'L. 

Katehar.~Parganah of the huzur tahsil ; is bounded on the north by par- 
ganah Sultiinipur and tho Qiimti ; on tho east by the Ganges ; on the south by 
parganahs Jftlhtipur, Shiiipur, and Athgaon ; and on the west by the Kol Asia 
parganah. The lotal area according to the latest official statement (1881) whs 
103'7 square miles, of which 791 were cultivated, 9 7 cultivable, and 14‘9 
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barren ; and the area paying Government I'evonue or quit-rent rvaa 102'3 
square miles (78‘1 cultivated, 9 6 cultivable, and 14'6 barren). Theamountof 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Its 100,249 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patwdrts), Es. 111,969. Theamountof rent, 
including local ceases, paid by cultivators was Ka. 177,231. Population (1881) 
73,97.5 (37,119 females) living in 192 villages. See further under Benakes 
TAH srn. 

Khajuri, — Large village in parganah Shiupur of the Benares tahail, about 
a mile from the collector’s offices at Sikraul. Latitu<le 25“-20'’-4P'' ; longi- 
tude 83°-2''-3". Population (1881) 2,772 (1,440 females), consisting princi- 
pally of Musalmans and Lonias. It is principally an agricultural suburb, but 
has a reputation for its business in book-binding. 

Kol Asia. — A northern parganah of the Benares tahsil : is bounded on tha 
north by the Jaunpur district ; on the east by parganah Katehar ; on the south 
by parganiib Atbgaon ; and on the west by parganah Pamlraha. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 86 8 square miles, of which 
59'4 were cultivated, 8*7 cultivable, and 18‘7 barren ; and the area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 86*6 square miles (59'4 cultivated, 8'6 
cultivable, and 18*6 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such e.^ists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 87,331 : or, with local-rates and cesses (excluding 
patwdrh'), Rs. 97,351. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rii. 144,164. Population (1881) 70,062 (34,451 females)' living 
in 137 villages. See further under Benares TAHSfL. 

Lohta.— Taluka in Dbhat AmAnat parganah, which see. 

Lohta. — Village in the Lohta taluka of the Lohta-Dohat-Am'auat parganah 
of the Benares tahsil; i.s situated about one mile north of the Grand Trunk Road 
between Benares and Allahabad, and four miles south-west from the civil sta- 
tion of Benares. Latitude 25°-18'‘-27" ; longitude 82“-58''-23"', Population 
(1881) 2,299 (1,175 females), principally Koeiis, Brahmans, and Musalmans. 
Lohtd formerly gave its name to a parganah which has now been incorporated 
with Dehkt Amdnat, and the whole called Lohtd Dehat Amduat. There is 
some sugar manufactured here. 

Mahwari. — An irregukr-shaped parganah in the Ohandauli tahsil : i& 
bounded on the north by the Barah parganah; on the east bypargauahs Barah, 
Barhaul, and Dhiis ; on the south by parganah Mawai ; and on the west by the 
Ganges. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) waa 
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32-7 square miles, of which 24'2 were cultivated, 1-1 cultivable, and 7-4 barren: 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit -rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-reut (including, where 
snoh exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Es. 24,114; or, with 
local rates and cesses i excluding Rs. 27,444. The amount of rent, 

including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 52,621. Population (1881) 
19,445 (9,753 females) living in 65 villages. See farther under Chandadli' ■ 
Tahsil. 

Majhwar. — Southernmost parganah of the Chandauli tahsil : is bounded 
on the north by parganah Barhaul ; on the east by parganah Narwan ; on 
the south by the Mirzapur district ; and on the west by parganah Dlnis. The 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 75’9 square 
miles, of which 63*0 were cultivated, 3T cultivable, and 9‘8 barren; the entire 
ai'oa paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water advantage, but not water-rates) wasEs. 40,939 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwdris’), Rs, 49,395. The amount of rent, incl uding 
local cesses, paid byoultivators was Bs. 102,878. Population (1881) 45,445 
(22,866 females) living in 140 villages. See further under CHANDATrLf TAHSfii. 

Mawai.— Small triangular-shaped parganah iu the Chandauli tahsil: is 
bounded (fti the north by the Ganges; on the east by pargauahs MahwAri and 
Dims ; and on the west by tlio Eaihapur parganah. The total area according 
to the latest offleial statement (1881) was 17-8 square miles, of which 12'7 were 
cultivated, 0‘2 cultivable, and 4 9 barren ; the entire ai-ea paying Government 
revenue or qait-7-ent. Tlie amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent, including, where such exists, water advantage, but not , 
water-rates) was Es. 20,664 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding yflOodris’) 
Rs. 22,882. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs, 36,678. Population (1881) 12,089 (6,090 females). See further under 
CHANDADLr TAnsl'L. 

Mirza Murad. — Yillage in parganah Kasw&r Raja of the Family Domains ; 
is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 14 miles south-west from the civil station 
of Benares. Latitude 26°-17'-13"; longititudo 82°-48'-53"'. Populaliou 
(1881) 1,810 (896 females), principally Brahmans and Musahn ins, It contains 
a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah school. 

Mughal Sarai or Mughal ohak.— The site of the junction of the Bast Indian 
Railway main line with the Benares branch. It is situated in parganah Dbiis of 
the Chandauli tahsil on the Grand Trunk Road, 10 miles east-south-east from the 

2lB 
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civil station of Benares, and 9 miles west from Cliandanli. Latitude 25°-l6'-3'2"; 
longitude 83°-10'-56'''. Population (1881) 1,118 (31 3 females . Mughal Ohak 
or SarSi, which gives the name to the station, was founded 135 years ago by 
two Mughal traders. It is in itself an unimportant place ; but the railway 
has caused a now bdzar to spring up, the inhabitants of which are mostly 
Cham^rs and railway employes. Close to Mughal Sardi is the village of 
’Alinagar, which, in 1881, contained 1,250 inhabitants (651 females). It was 
founded 260 years ago by one ’All Khan. There is a third-class police-station 
here, an imperial post-offiea, and a fort built by Abdhut Sinh, a servant of 
Balwant Sinh. The inhabitants are principally Ahirs. It is one mile south 
of the Mughal Barai railway station. 

Narwan. — Easternmost parganah of the Ohantlaull fcaliBil : is hounded on 
the north and east by the Grhazipnr district ; on the south by the Slrihaljad 
district of Lower Bengal ; and on the west by parganahs Majhwdr and Bar- 
haul of this district. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 105'6 square miles, of which 95’5 were cultivated, 2 3 cultiv.ible, 
and 7‘8 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(inoluding, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Rs. 57,113 ; or, with local rates aud oesses tcxohiding patwdria' , Bs. 69,0(-i5. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,55,224. 
Population (1881) 43,681 (21,986 females) living in 124 villages. Bee further 
under CHANDAULt TAnsfL. 

Naubatpur. — Village in parganah Narwan of the Ohandauli talisil : is 
situated on the Grand Trunk Hoad, 26 miles east south-east from the civil 
station of Benares, and 8 miles west from Chaudauli, at the point whoro the 
road crosses the Karmn5sa river, which bounds the district on the south-oas tern 
side. Latitude 25°-l4'-48"j longitude 83°-27'-40'''". Population ffi881) 948 
(439 females), principally Musalraaus, Brahmans, and Bhhinhars. The river 
is crossed here by a fine stone bridge built by H5j5 Patui Mai Bahddur some 
years ago. The village was founded by Bisnim Sinh, a lahsildar of li&jA 
Balwant Sinh’s giving it its name from a tradition connected with the place. 
Near the present site is a mound covered with cUltris, whioh evidences the 
existence of some pretentious building there formerly. Tradition says that one 
ISabi Khan, the mnil of the Oehli emperor, used to reside there, and that the place, 
whioh then extended from the hill to the present b4z5r, was called, after him, 
Nahinagar. During this man’s office a drum or gong [naubat) used to bo 
beaten at his gate, from whioh Bisrftm Sinh took the name of Naubatpur, On 
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the mound is a masonry well, the water of which is supposed to be of some 
efficacy in oases of fevei’. There is also a masonry sarai built by Bisrdm Sinh, 
a road bungalow, and a tetnplo. Being on the high road between Benares and 
Calcutta, it was a place of some importance before the opening of the East 
Indian Railway, 

Pandraha.— Westernmost parganah of the Benares tahsil ; is bounded 
on the west and north by Jauupur; on the east by pargauahs Kol Aal4 anrt 
Athgaon; and on the south by parganah Kasw.ir K3,ja of the Family Domains 
of the malidrajfi, of Benares. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 48'4 square miles, of which 33'7 were cultivated, 8 2 
cultivable, and b'5 barren; the entire area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent. The amount of payment to Gtovornment, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 59,701 ; or, with local rates and eesses, (excluding patuidris' ) Rs. 65,151. 
The amount of rent, incduding local cesses paid by cultivators, was Rs. 89-,3&i7. 
Population (1881 ) 36,396 (18,013 females), living in 102 villages. See further 
under Benakes TAnart, 

Phiilpur.— •Bhzar in parganah Kol Asld, hnzdr tahsil; is situated oa 
the Benares and Jaunpur road, 18 miles north-west from Benares. Latitude 
25®-3l''-c9" ; longitude 82°-5l'-ll'’'. Its population in 1881 was 858 (393- 
females), consisting for the most paid of Kuubis and Barwarid Brahmans. 
The zamindfiri rights are owned by Bhiiinhars. The village was founded about 
the middle of the 18th century by Rani G-ulhb Kuuwar. The popular story 
is, that the neighbourhood at that time was very sparsely inhabited, aud went 
by the name of Maddii. The daughter of the Pindrah chief selected a piece of 
land from this place, built a baz&r there, and to it attached a portion of land 
from each of the adjacent estates, The naming of the newly-formed village is 
thus described. The rdni, reviewing her handiwork, exclaimed: “ Pve taken 
Small slices of land from several villages as they pluck flowers from plants, so 
we’il ohriston the new place the ‘ flower village,’ or Phiilpwr." Formerly, when 
it lay on the only highway to Oudh, to which sarkar Benares was than subordi- 
nate, it was a place of some consequence, being the halting'plaoe between Jaunpur 
and Benares. Now it is an insignificant baz&r owing most of its consequence 
to a flrst-class police-station and an imperial post-office. Its loss of importance 
is dire to the division of the traffic by the other good road now open to Oudh-. 
Formerly there was a fine sardi hero; now it is a ruin. The railway station 
called by the name of the bdz5r is situated in Kh^lispur, about a mile and 
a-half to the south-east. 
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Pindrahi — Large village in parganah Kol Asid, buziir tahsil ; is situated 
on the Benares-Jannpur road, about 14 miles north-^ye3t from the civil station 
of Benai'es; Latitude 26°-2d' -06" ■, longitude S2°-62' -00". . Population (1881> 
3,238 (1,612 feinalea). The iuhabitanta are principally Brahmans and Bhuinhara. 
The village is commanded by a massive fort, the residence in the middle of 
the l8th century of Thdknr Kripd Nath Biuh and Thakur Baridr Sinli, the 
father of Kani Guldb Ktinwar, the wife of Balwant ?inh. The rdni opjjosed 
Shuja-ud-dauk, the viceroy of Oudh, on his expedition to Benares to oust 
Balwant Siuh in 174S A.D., and made so successful an attack on the nawab’s 
forces as to elicit his admiration for her heroism, and to procure her an honour- 
able reception in the royal camp, which enc)e<l in her obtaining most favourable 
terms. There is a parganah school. Hiilf a mile from Pindrah is the small 
village of Ask. A ruined [)alace and the traditions held by the inhabit- 
ants show that this now insignificant village was once a place of importance. 
It was the residence of a deputy of the Dehli emperor in the time of Sikh Jahan. 
There is a Persian inscription carved on stone 36 inches long and 24 broad, which 
is called tilak-bir (i.e., a thing to take an oath on). It is held in high reverence 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Near the ruined building is a grave 
said to be that of Mir Muhammad, the local governor. The story of his downfall 
is as follows Bikram Sslh, a BhiMnh4r zamfnddr, used to reside at Bikrampur, 
an adjoining village. He was sent for by the governor and when be came he 
omitted to make his obeisance. For this slight he was ordered to bo sawn into 
two pieces — an act of atrocity which resulted in Mfr Muhammad’s dismissal. 
The insoriptiou is simply an evidence of the insocurity of private property even 
so late as Shah Jahda’s reigu. It threatens the destroyer of the building it is 
designed to protect with such punishment, if a Musalmdn, as would bo the due 
of one who killed a pig in a mosque, and if a Hindii, of one who killed a cow in 
Jagarndth’s temple. It is dated 1039 Hijri, in the second year of Shdh Jahan’fl 
reign. 

Ealhftpur.— Westernmost parganah of the Ohandauli tahsil: is bounded 
on the west and north-west by the Gtanges ; on the north by the Mswaf par- 
gamih ; on the east by parganahs Mawai and Dhus j and on the south by the 
Miizapur district. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 28‘5 .square miles, of which 18‘6 was cultivated, 1*2 cultivable, and 
8'7 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 28'2 
square mila.s (18-3 oidtivated, 1‘2 cultivable, and 8'7 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whore 
snob exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 34,543 oi', with 
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local rates and cesses (excluding paCiodHs’), Rs. 38,126, The amount of rent, 
including local ceases, paid by cultivators was R=. 63,254 Population (1881) 
29,417 (14,342 females) living in 52 villages. See further under CHAMDAULf 

TAHSfL. 

Ramgarh.— Large village in parganah Barah of the Ohandanli tahsi! ; 
distance 18 miles north-east from the civil station of Benares, and 16 miles 
north from Ohandauli. Latitude 25°-27'-44'i longitude 83‘'-]7'-22L It 
was founded by Niig Mai, the ancestor of the Raghubansi Rftjputs. Population 
(1881) 2,606 (1,303 females), for the most part of Rughubansi Rajptils. In an 
adjoining village, Bhairanth, is a fort of great antiquity, known by tradition 
as the residence of Bhhrata, the genera] of the Pdndava army in the Maha- 
bliaratio war. In Ajgarii, another neighbouring village, there is a tank which is 
always spoken of as ‘ the royal tank,’ hddshdhif which is supposed to confirm 
the tradition. The place contains a famons temple called Ramshaha, the 
quondam residence of Kina Ram, a fakir of great local fame. He lived 125 
years ago, and having been a saint of blameless life, his shrine is a great place 
of pilgrimage. Ho was buried in tnuhallA Kirm Kbaud in Benares. All the 
villages in the tahsil contribute one rupee annually to the support of this shrine, 
wbioli also has a considerable amount of mtui/i land attached to it. The water 
of a well built by Kina R6m and called R&ra Sfignr, is supposed to cure fevers. 
Every Tuesday and Friday a cloth market is held here. 

Ramnagar- —Large town in parganah Rhlhdpnr, tahsfl Ohandauli; is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges just above Benares city, four miles 
south-east from the civil station of Sikraul, and 16 miles west from Ohandauli. 
Latitude 25°-16'-47"'; longitude 83°-4'-20''. By the census of 1881 the 
area was 215 acres, with a total population of 11,859 (5,799 females), giving a 
density of 55 to the acre. The Hindis numbered 9,382 (4,541 females), and 
the Musalmins 2,477 (1,258 females). The former were chiefly Brahmans and 
Bhdtnhirs. 

The following is a statement of the occupations followed by more than so males ' : - (I.) 
Persons employed by Government or Mnnicinallty, 184 1 (III.) ministers of the Hindli religion, 
61: (XII.) domestic BSiTants, 31 1 j others engaged in attendance, '170 : '(XV.) palanquin 
keepers and bearers, 67 : (XVI,) boat-owners and boatmen, 114: (XVIII.) cnltivatorg and 
tenants, 233 j agricultural labourers, 118 ; (XIX.) horse-keepers ond elephant-drivers, 124; 

• fowlers (eAfrimdr), 48 : (XXIX.) tailors, 67; shoe-maters and sellers, 41 ; washermen, 41 ; 
barbers, 41 : (XXX.) corn and flour dealers, 80 ; greengrocers and fruiterers, 62 : ^XXXIl.) 
leaf plate maters, 48 ; (XXXIII.) excavators and road labourers, 46 j blaotsmlths, 46 : 
(XXIV.) general labourers, 816 ; overseers, 334; writers (muAarn'r), 64; persons in nnd«^ 
fined service (mttihaH), 202 : (XXXV.) beggars, 87. 

' Boman numerals indicate the olastes In the ceniut returns. 
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Till tbe vise of the Benares r^jas, Kamnagar consisted of what is now an 
insignificant portion of it, viz.) Piainnagar Knhna or old Ramnagar. In 1750 
A.D,, Balvvant Sinh selected it for his residence, and built his massive fort on 
the banks of the Ganges, ever since the palace of his descendants. The palace 
rises loftily on the banks of the Ganges, and is the picture of a feudal castle. 
It encloses a temple dedicated to VyasA, in whose honour a fair is celebrated 
every Monday and Friday in the month of MAgh (January- February). Balwanh 
Sinh is also said to have built streets and a masonry square (chauk). Hia 
sncoessor, Chait Sinh, continued to embellish the town, and among the monu- 
ments of hia taste remaining are a most lovely tank and a riohly-adorned 
temple at a gai’den residence just beyond the bAzAr, The present importance 
of the town is of course much less than during the ascendancy of the Beuare.s 
rAjas, when the place was crowded with the soldiei-y and the multitudiuoua 
followers of a ^im.^i-iiulependent court. 

The form of the modern town has in great part been determined by two 
remarkably broad (about 50 feet) and well-kept central roadways. The main 
one runs directly east from the fort, and is bi.seoted at right-angles by the 
second. It is spanned by a tirpauliA, or gateway of three arches, just beyond 
the present square {olwuh). Tills gives the town, as seen from the fort, a 
rather impo.sing appearance. Where the principal roadways cross each other 
are situated several masonry hoTises of ornamental appearance ; here also are 
the principal shops of the town. But nowhere has any building boen allowed 
to encroach upon the roadways ; and for ventilation the town could not have 
been better built. The house.s are mostly mud-built and tile-roofed, but the 
shops along the two principal roadways are of masonry. The site of the town 
is level throughout, but it drains well by natural waterways to the Ganges. 
From this river principally the people take their drinking water, but wells' are 
numerous and water is also taken from them for this purpose. The following 
is a list of the ward,s, or mnhal/ds : — 

1 HSmnagai’ KuluaS MuilahS Tola (old Rfiranagar'). 7. TlHana Til Kii&nfi.. 

2. Bizitpur. 8. Tappa Patua Tola. 

B. Gnliighat. 9, 8nrai Nalca and Gurlia N&lfi. 

4. Tathcri Hfizar. 10. Bazar Pom Sinh. 

6. Nimalc Bazar (west), 11. Lollari TolS. 

6. Nimak Bazar (east). 12. Rattapura. 

A considerable trade, especially in grain, centres at Ramnagar. The ffotdf 
or grain-market, situated near tbe fort, is a small square with busy grain-shops. 
The town enjoys a speciality in the manufacture of riding-whips and vucker- 
work stools and chairs ( morhd). In the southern outskirt is a sarAi, which 
consists of a square enclosure of mud huts, but it is well kept. There is a 
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second-class police-station, which is located in a masonry bouse at the side of the 
northern roadway. There are also an imperial post-office and an English school. 
The Hamlila mel4 held here in Ku4r (September-October) has been alluded to 
in the article on Beuares city. 

Tlie watch and ward of the town is proTided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1866. 
During 1 881-82 tbs li,mae-t«x thereby imposed, together wUh a balance of Its, 319 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,037. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs 744), public works (Rs. 243), and oonsotvaney (Rs. 623), amounted to Ra 1,530. The re- 
turns showed 3,700 houses, of which 1,473 were assessed with the tax, the incidenoe being 
Rs. l-i-i}- per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-34 per head of population. 

Eohania,— Third-class police-station in tho Dehat Ainanat parganah and 
sadr talihil; is situated on tho Grand Trunlc Road, 6 miles south-west from the 
civil station of Benares, Latitude 25°-17'-08''''; longitude 82°-58'-07''', The 
village adjoining is Gobindpur containing, in 1881, 149 inhabitants (57 females), 
chiefly Knnbis. There is a district post-office here, 

Sakaldiha.— Town in pargimah Barhaul of tho Chandauli tahail; distant 
about 20 miloa ea.8t from the civil station of Benares, and 6 miles north from 
Chandauli. Latitude 25°-20'~28" j longitude 83°-t9'-08". Population (1881) 
2,880 ( 1,516 females), for the most part Muhaininadans, Brahmans, and Barhaulia 
Rdjputs. Buforo tha present village was founded, the site was called Shuldpurd, on 
account of a village of that name having formerly stood at or near the situation of 
the present one. Tho name is still given to a place adjoining SakaldihA. One 
hundred and sixty year-s ago the present village was built by Achchail Sinh, a, 
Biirhaulid. It was once a place of great importance, being the residence of the. 
leaders of tho Barhaulid clan, It is now on the decline notwithstanding i ts prox- 
imity to the railway, owing to tho Barhanlids having shared the same fate as 
most of tho landed aristocracy of tho district. There is a third-olass police-station 
hero, an imperial post-offico, an English and a Hindi school. Two miles oft at 
Ohattarbhujpur Is the Sakaktihd station of tho East Indian Railway, near which, 
is a temple of Koleshar Ndth, built by Achchail ginh, where a great ftiir is held, 
every Phdlgun (Febmary-March). On Mondays and Thursdays areheldab Ba- 
kalclibd markets of grain, cloth, vegetables, fish, sweetmeats, and brass and iron 
vessels. There are also a considerable number of shops for the sale of the 
articles most in demand in an ordinary small bdzdr. There are a fort of Achchail 
Sinh, four sugar manufactories, two mosques, and four temples. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxaliou under A.ct XX. of. 1 866, . 
During 1881-S2, the houao-tax thereby iiupoeeil, together with a balance of Rs. 42 from the 
preceding year, gave a total iucotne of Rs. 349. The expenditure, which was only on police, 
amounted to Ha. 210. The returns showed 683 houaoa, of which 420 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidenoe being Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed, and Re.^n-l-Si per head of population. 
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Sarnath The site of the great Buddhist establishment described both 
by- Fa fliaa and Hwen Thsang ; lies three to three and a-half miles to the 
north of the city of Benares. The name^ though usually applied to the great 
Buddhist tower of which the real name is Dhamefc, properly belongs to a 
small Brahmanical temple situated on the west bank of the lake. Sdrnath is 
generally explained to mean ‘ great lord,’ a title applied to Mahddeo, but Gene- 
ral Cunningham interprets it to be an abbreviation of Sdranggandtha, or the 
‘Lord of the Deer.’ This title, while it would be applicable to Mahfideo, would 
also be singularly appropriate for Buddha, who is represented to have roamed in 
the neighbouring woods as the king of a herd of deer. 

Of the ruins found at SArndth some date, perhaps, from the sixth or 
seventh century of the present era, while others are ascribed to a period several 
hundred years before. The remains consist of two large towers, separated from 
one another by a distance of half a mile. Between them lies an extensive 
monnd, consisting of brick and atone ruins of other buildings. The extent of 
this mound is half a mile by a quarter of a mile, and its surface is strewn with 
broken bricks, and hero and there a mutilated statue. On the east of the mound 
lies the Narokar or Sprang Tdl, 3,000 feet long by 1,000 feet broad. It com- 
municates on the north-east with the Ohandokar, or Chandra T&l, atank of much 
the same size, which in turn communicates to the north with a long narrow 
sheet of water half a mile in length, the name of which is the Naya TAl. The 
surroundings of the ruins are the village of Barahi on the north-east, Guranpur 
on the west, and a wood lying between the brick tower (Chaukandi^ and the 
stone tower (Dhainok), 

The name Dhamek is derived by General Cunningham from tlio Sanskrit 
The stone tower DUa- ‘ Dharmmogra'Iesaka,' or ‘ Preacher of Bhurwma,' and 
the building to which it is applied, is described by him 
as a solid round tower, 93 feet in diameter at the base and 1 10 feet in height 
above the surrounding ruins, but 128 feet above the general level of the 
country. The foundation or basement, which is made of very large bricks, has 
a depth of feet below the level of the ruins, but is sunk only lu feet below 
the surface of the country. The lower jiart of the tower, to a height of 43 
feet, is built entirely of stone from one of the Chunar quarries, and with the 
exception of the upper five courses, the whole of this part of the building is a 
solid mass of stone, and each stone, even in the very heart of the mass, is 
I The account of Harnatli has been taken from General CuuninBliam’s desciiption of it in 
Voliipio I. of the Reports of the Archaoloyical Survep of /ndiu, aucl from Bherring’s Sacred dtp 
of ths Ciindds, 
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secured to its neighbours by iron cramps. The upper portion of the tower is 
built entirely of large briolcs, and General Cunningham considers that it was 
originally plastered over, and not encased in stone. 

The lower part of the monument has eight projeoting faces, each 21 
feet 6 inches in width with intervals of 15 feet between them. In each of the 
faces, at a height of 24 feet above the ground, thei’e is a semicircnlar-headed niche, 
feet in width, and the same in height. In each niche there is a pedestal ; 
but the statues, which are coujocturod by General Cunningham to have been life- 
sized figures of Buddha as the Teacher, are all wanting. Seven of the eight 
projecting faces are richly decorated with flower foliage. The carving of some 
of the faces has been completed, of others it is incomplete. About nine feet below 
the niches there is a triple band of ornament which encircles the entire build- 
ing, Tlie upper baud, which is the smallest of the three, is decorated with 
carved imitations of flowers, and the ornamentation of the centre band consists 
of geometrical figures. The lowest band is decorated with representations of 
the lotus plant and flower, and on the south-south-west side of it occur the 
ouly forms of animal life that are depicted. These consist of a human figure 
seated on a lotus flower, of several pairs of Brahrnani geese in different positions 
among the lotus plants, and of a frog. The carving of this band is thus des- 
cribed by General Ounningham : “ The attitudes of the birds are all good ; and 
even that of the human figure is easy, though formal. The lotus scroll, with 
its flowing linos of graceful stalk, mingled with tender ends, and full blown flow- 
ers, and delicate loaves, is very rich and very beautiful.” The shape of the 
building, which is a tall, round towor surmounted by a dome, seems to indicate 
that it belongs to the latest period of Buddhist architpcture. 

About 140 yards to the west of the tower Bhamek is an excavated 


The relic chambor. 


chamber, in which a large number of images and 
other relics have been found. The chamber is circu- 


lar, and about 12 feet below the level of the ground. Its diameter is 57 
feet 4 inches at 3 feet above the ground, and it is enclosed by a wall 16^ feet 
thick, built of bricks. The lower portion of the wall appears to be older than 
the upper part, and is built in a more solid and lasting way. The excavations 
carried on at this ruin have been too often made with a view of despoiling it, 
rather than of assisting anticiuarian research. This was notably the ease with 
those made by Babii Jagat Sinh, the diwan of the i^ja of Benares, in 1794. 
The materials taken from the ruin were carted away in order to build Jagat- 
ganj. His workmen found in this chamber 2V feet below the surface two 
boxes of stone and marble one inside the other ; the inner vessel, which was 

22b 
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described by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the resident, containing some human bones, 
some pearls, some gold leaves, and other valueless jewels. The second box, 
which in 1794 was agaia committed to the ground, was discovered in 1835 by 
General Ounningham, through the agency of one of the workmen wlio had been 
employed in 1794. At the time that these boxes were discovered in 1794, a 
statue of Buddha, bearing an inscription dated Snrnoat 1083 (l(j26 A.D.) was 
found. The statue was recovered in a mutilated state by Major Kittoe in Ja- 
gatganj. The inscription was intact, and the following is a translation of it, 
which has, however, probably been altered by the pandit, s who translated it: 
“ Mahi Fiila, raja of Ganda, having worsliiped tlie Jotiis-like foot of Sri Dha.' 
mariin grown in tlio lake of Vardnasi, and having for its moss the hair of pros- 
poi'ons kings, caused to be erected in K4si lumdreds of Isfma, and Ohitraglionta 
Sri Sthira P la, and his younger brother, Sri Vasanta l^ala, having n'stored 
religion, raised tlii.s lower with an iunor chamber, and oigiit niclies.” General 
Cunningham is of opinion that the original relic ulupa became ruinous, and was 
repaired by Sthira Piila and Vasanta Pala in A.D. 102li. 

The mound Ohaukandi lies 2,509 feet to the south of the great tower 

Dharaek. The mound is 74 feet high, and on it is an 
Tile mound Chaukandi. . . ^ . 

octagonal building, which rises 23 ieet 8 inches higher. 

An inscription on the building records that it was built in the reign of 
tliimdynn to coinmennorate his ascent of the mound. Examination of it has 
shown that the building was not a relic tower, and it is conjocLurod iiy General 
Cunningham that it is ruin of a stupa described by Hvvon Thsang as lying 
to the south-west of the monastery, and rising to no less than 30b feet 
in height. liwen Thsang says that the tower was half a mile ifom the 
monastery, the exact distance that Chaukandi is from Dhamek, and there 
appears good ground lor believing that the tower described by him is identical 
with Ohaukandi. 


Other excavations, made at different times by General Cunningham, the 

late M aior Kittoo, and Mr. E. Thomas, have established 
The moiiaBtery. •' ’ . ’ . 

the fact that the walls and foundations lying on the 

mound between the towers Dhamek and Chaukandi are all that remains of what 

was once a large monastery. The investigations go further to prove that this 

monastery was built on the remains of a still earlier building, 

A very great number of sculptured images and bas-roliefs have been found 


among the buildings, representing in many instances the teacher Buddha, 
Another interesting relic, of which numbers have been found, is the chaitya, a 
small vessel of baked clay, flat below, and ending in a blunt point above. 
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"When the bottom is removed, a seal inscription, containing a confession of the 
Buddhist faith, i.s discovered. Jt was the custom to make a votive offering of 
the chaitya, and it is uncertain whether the hundreds of chaityas discovered in 
one place in tlie ruins bad been offered before the statue of Buddha, or had 
been maunfactured by the monks of the monastery for sale to pilgrims wishing 
to make an otforinsf. 

a 

There are numerous signs to show that the monastery must have been 
Doatriiotion o£ the mon- de.stroyed by fire when the followers of the Buddhist 
religion wore expelled from India in the eleventh or 
twelfth cenhny of the proseut era. The heaps of ashes found among the 
mins, the concealed images, the uncooked food, and the melted remains of what 
must have boon the cooking-vessels of the monks, are all speaking evidenoe of 
the 'blieory that the monastery w as fired by the persecuting followers of another 
creed, ami that its dostrnotiou was not the work of an accident. The existence 
of so many sacred bnildings at Sarntith, a considerable number of them built 
botwpon the visit of Fa. Hian to India in the fifth century A.D. and of Hwen 
Thsaug two ociitnrics later, testifies to the fact that Buddhism, though sensibly 
on Ibo decline at the latter period, still retained a considerable amount of -innate 
vigour, The fact that the saored buildings of SArn&th wore largely added to 
in this interval may be evidonoe of an expiring effort on the part of Buddhism 
to regain the position from which it had beeu slowly, but surely, receding ; an 
effort aucceoilcd, it would appear, by u violent and determined attack on the 
believers in that faith by the followers of a hostile creed, 

Sayyidraja sdso known as Kalianpur).— Bazfir in parganah Narwan of 
the Uharulanll tahsil ; is situated on the Grand Truuk Road, 24 miles east-south- 
east from the civil station of Benares, and five miles east from Ohandaulf. 
Latitude 35°-15'-12"j longitude 83°-23'-56'''. Population (1881) 1,602 (819 
females), for the most part Koeris and Brighubansi Rajputs. It was founded 
some 360 years ago by ouo Sayyid Uiijfi, Ahmad of Jiara Manikpur in Allah- 
abad He made it over to one Kalifi,n Tiwfiri, whence the name Kalidnpur, The 
massiveness of the ruins found about here show that some imposing buildings 
formerlv existed hero. Sayyid Rdja Ahmad’s tomb i.s still preserved, and is the 
object of some adoration : and there also remain a masonry sarSi and a well 
built by him. There was till lately an inscription on the well, but it has now 
crumbled away. Tbe place contains a third-class police-station, a district post- 
office, two temples, and three mosques, 

Connected with S.ayyidrdja is the village of Shiwapur, which is also 
called Baijudthganj and Harn^thpur. It was founded 135 years ago by Baif- 
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ndth Siuh of Karauna, a courtier of Balwant Sinli’s court. Ho built a 
fort here and a b-^zar, which he called Baijiiathgaiij. This bhzar passed into 
the hands of Hamath and Shiva Sinh, who both sought to perpetuate their 
names in it, whence the names Haruithpur and Shiwapur. The former built 
a fort here. The village is only known officially as Shiwapur. When the 
Grand Trunk Eoacl was the line of all the traffic between the upper parts of 
the country and Oalculta, before the opening of the railway, this place was of 
some importance. Its inhabitants are principally Musalmans, Agrahri Banias, 
and Brahmans. There is a market held every Sunday, Monday, and W ednes- 
da}', at which cloth, cotton, string, oil, and ghi are dealt in, Daris, sugar, 
and brass vessels are rnanufnclured here. 

Shiupur. — Parganah of Lhesadr tahsil ; is bounded on the north by the 
Katchar parganah ; on the east by the JAlhiipur parganah ; on the south by the 
Bariia, which separates it from the Dehdt Amanar, parganah ; on the west by 
tlie Kaswdr Kajii parganah j and on the north-west by the Athgaon parganah. 
The total area acccnaling to the latest official statement (1881) was square 
miles, of which 25 '0 wore cultivated, 3’3 cultivable, aiul 4*6 barren ; and the 
area paying Govarinnont revenue or quit-rent was 28'8 square miles (22‘2 
cultivated, 3*1 cultivable, and 3'5 barren). The amount of payment to Govern* 
mont, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (iuoludiug, where such exists, w'ater 
advantage, but not watar-i-ates) was Rs. 36,891 ; or, wdth local rates 
and cesses (exoluding patuidris’) Rs, 41,830. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 66,224. Population (1881; 50,121 
(23,597 females) living in 108 villages. See further under Benares 
TAHSl'n. 

Shiupur. — Town in parganah Shiupur of the Bonarcs tahsil; is situated 
on the Benares- Jauu]mr road, one mile iioi-th-wost from the civil station of 
Benares. Latitude 25°-21'-2L''' ; longitude 83°-00'-00'''. Population (1881) 
1,907 (961 females), for the most part Kasarwdui. Banids and Brahmans. It is 
a thriving nuirt with an abuudanco of grain aud sweetmeat shops, and with 
some fame for its manufactures of iron vessels and manufacturing imple- 
ments. It is situated within the circuit of the Fanch/cosi Road, which oucircles 
Benares ; and it is named after the patron saint of Benares, Siva, Fa Ilian calls 
Benares Ispataua, the city of Siva. Perhaps Shiupur was an old name for all 
contained within the circumference of the Fanchkosi Road, aud with the lapse 
of time been dropped except with reference to this suburb. It contains a flue 
sarciL The railway station called by its name is situated at Bharlal, about a 
mile to the north-west. 
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The watch aiicl ward Of the town is provided for hy taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the houae-tnx thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 79 from the preced- 
ing year, gave a total income of Ks. 404. The aipenditnre, which was on police (Ee. 108) and 
conservancy (Bs. 126), amounted to Bs. 284. The returns showed 493 houses, of which 39.8 
were asBessod with the tax, the incidence being Be. 0-I3-| pet house assessed, and Re, 0-2-3J 
per head of population. 

Shiwapur.-'SEE SaytidrXja'- 

Sxghra.— The missionary station of Eenares bordering tbe city on the 
west. It is situated on tbe metalled road running from the Cantonment rail- 
way station to Kdmnagar, about a mile south of the former. On the east of 
tiio road are built the orphanage and the educational institutions mentioned in 
Part III. Opposite the orphanage in the obtuse angle formed by this road 
and the metalled road from the city of Benares to the village of Marwnrlili, is 
the church, which faces the north. It is built in a iarge compound, in which 
also are situated the dwelling-houses of the Missionaries. To the west of the 
oliuroh, on the road to Marw^dili, is the native Christian settlement, surrounded 
by fields of barley, wheat, and arhar. The houses are of mud, but are very 
regularly built, and are far higher and roomier than the usual native cottages. 
The cemetery, which contains a few masonry and stone monuments, all of 
recent date, is in the extreme west of the suburb. 

Sikraul or Sikraur.— The civil station and cantonment of Benares. The 
civil station is situated in pai-gauah Shinpur and the cantonments in parganah 
Behdt Amdnat, See further under Bbnabbs oitt. 

Sindhora. — Village in the Kol Asl4 parganah of the Benares tahsil j is 
situated on the unrnetalled road between Benares and Karakatin the Jaunpur 
district, 16 miles north-north-west from the oivil station of Benares. Latitude 
25°-32'-13" 3 longitude 82'’-5b'-28"'. Population (1681) 1,985 (974 females), 
principally Ohamdrs, Brahmans, and ESndu Banias. It is a large mart for 
grain and doth, and some sugar is manufactured here. There is a police out- 
post. 

Sultanlpur.— A northern parganah of the Benares tahsil ; is bounded on 
the south by the Katehar parganah, and surrounded on all the remaining sides 
by the district of Jaunpur, from which on its eastern side it is separated by 
the Gurnti. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881 ; was 
11'9 square miles, of which 8‘0 were cultivated, 0'6 cultivable, and 3'3 barren ; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 9,674; or, with local 
rates and cesses (excluding •patwdrh'), Ra. 10,742. The amount of rent 

23b 
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includiQg local cesaes, paid by cultivators was Rs. 18,918. Population (1881) 
7,919 (3,924 females) living in 30 villages. See further under Benaebs 

TAHSl'E, 

Sultaripur.— The chief place in parganah Sultdnipur of the sadr tahsil ; 
is situated near the Gilmti, a mile west of the Benares and Niydr unmetalled 
road, and about 14 miles duo north of the civil station of Benares. Latitude 
25°-33^-ll'''' j longitude 83°-03''-42'L Population (1881) 561 (295 females), 
consisting prineipally of Ahfrs and Raghubansi Rajputs. 

Tarl — Village in parganah Pandraha sadr tahsil ; distant 14 miles 
north- west from Benares civil station. Latitude 25°-2b'-47'''' ; longitude 
82°-47''-08'''. Population (18811 526 (281 females), for the most part KalwAi's 
and flisen Rajputs. The name is stated to be a derivative of Tareshar or 
Tdrakeshar, there having been a shrine of Mahadeo Tdrakesvara there from time 
immemorial. There are two divisions of Tari, one T^ri bdzir, and the other 
Tarl village. The latter is stated to have been founded by Ehagel Skh, a 
Bisen Raj put, 200 years ago, Fifty years after this, one Kdzi Zahiir Muhammad, 
the dmil of the Dehli emperor, built a fort here, and founded the bfodr apart 
from the village. It contains few temples, among them that of Maliddoo 
(Tarakoshar), three mosques, and one imdmbdrd. There are markets held every 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, ab which corn, country cloths, cotton, and 
string are bought and sold. Sugar is manufactured in some quantity,, 
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Atidfiita, S?. 
iiehchail Sinh, 163. 

Addis, Mr,, 79. 

Adminiatrativo sub-divisions, S. 

Afiiioi'is, 67. 

Afrinliotns, 55. 

AgricuHural iinidementa, 24. 

Agviculluval population, condition of the, 88. 
AKi'icultnre, system of, 23. 

Abii'B, 41. 

Aiu-i-Akiiai l, .3, 154. 

Ajaib Siuh, I2I. 

Aipfavn, village, 120. 

Akasliinulclils, 67, 


Alclmr, 106. 

Alii-ud-diii, 134. 

Alukluiltuna, 57, 

Aliouationa. so, 

’AUimgar, I20. 

Allahabad, truaiy of, 106, 

Alluvial and diluvial action of the Gangos, 10. 
Aimnd Gajapati Eili, MatiSrdja, 86. 

Atiiuiabs, wild, 22 i domostio, ibid. 
Ai'oliajology, 47. 

Area of the district, 2, 69. 

AaU, villago, 120. 

Atligaon, parganali, 120, 

A Llth Goaaius, 56. 

Augliars, 67. 

Auraiigzeb, 106, 134, 136. 


E. 


Bibar, 104. 

Bfihatpur, village, 120. ' 

Baburi, village, 120. 

BairSgia, 61. 

Bais UajpOts, 39, 

Bakariyi Kuud, 135. 

Balfla Sarii, village, 121. 

Balwant Siub, RfijS. 39, 71, 82, 106, 102. 
Banav, Rija, 35, 29, 62, 103, 128. 

Baniis, 40. 

Bipu Deva Sdatn, pandit, 136. 

Bariigaon, village, I21. 

Barah, pavganab, 129. 

Barett, Major, 111. 

Barbaul, parganali, 121. 

Bariilr Siuh. 121, 160. 

BoenS, village, 122. 

Boames, Mr., 32, 

Bola Indigo fnetory, 88._ 

Eounros, icgendiiry origin of, 100 :_mention of 
in earlier Sanskrit writings, t6»d : tahsi I, 
123 ■■ city, 126 : treaty of, 100. _ 

Benares, rii ids of, 81, 116 : inaliara]6 of, 84. 
Bhagat or Sant scot, 68. 


Bhagdaut Bai Dikshit, 30, 

Bhars, 43, 109. 

Blinttoji Dikshit, 63. 

Bhrigbanai Hajpllts, 39. 

Bbuinhfirs, 34, 36. 

Bikram Sdh, 160, 

Birakla, 51. 

Birds, 22 

Bisen RajpdlB, 40 . 

Bislmti Chaud, Bni, 81, 

Boundaries of the district, 2, 
Brahmans, 31, 34. 

Brfilimoiani. enioltnent into, 48. 
Brnhmos, 48. 

Brass-ware, 144, 

Bridges, 18, 141. 

Brooke, Mr. Augustus, 65, 
Buclmnnan, Mr., 43, 

Biiddidst remains at Benares, 134 : 

at SarnSth, 164, 

Building materiais, 27. 

Buildings, religious, 47. 
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Cantonments, 142. 

Castes, 31. 

Ohait Sinb, 72, 83, 106, 107, 162. 
Chandnuli, tahsil, 148; village, 160 : 
Ohandraprabiia, river, 14. 
Chandraiiti, village, 151. 
Chaianddsis, 64 
Ohaubepur," village, 161. 

Cherry, ’Mr., 107. 

Cherfis', 43. 

Chester, Mr., 78, 79, 125, 164. 
.Chiilapur, village, 161. 

Cholera, 09. 

Chriatinn missions, 61. 

Civil lines, buildings in the, 141. 
Civil Btaii, 7. 

Climate, 20, 

Clothing, 47. 

Cookburn, Dr 99. 

College, Government, 66, 140. 
Colvin, Mr Elliot, 79. 
Communications, 16. 

Cornvraliis, Lord, 66. 

Court of Wards, 80. 

Crops, 25. 

Cultivators, castes of, 88. 
Cunningham, General, 164, 166, 166, 
Customs, 48, 


D. 


Dadupantlus, 53. 
Dal Ghana, 86. 
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incUidiug local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 18,918. Population (1881) 
7,919 (3,924 females) living in 30 villages. See farther under Benares 

TAHStL. 

Sultanipur, — The chief place in parganah Sultanipur of the sadr tahsil ; 
is situated near the Gdmti, a mite west of the Benares and Niyar unmetalled 
road, and about 14 miles due north of the civil station of Benares. Latitude 
25°-33^-ll'''^ ; longitude 83°-03'-42^''. Population (1881) 561 (295 females), 
consisting principally of Ahirs and Raghubansi Rajputs. 

Tarl— Village in parganah Pandraha sadr tahsil ; distant 14 miles 
north-west from Beuaroa civil station. Latitude 25 “-2 8' -47'''' ; longitude 
8 2° -47 ''-08''''. Population (1881) 526 (281 females), for the most part Kalsvdrs 
and Bison R4jputs. The name is stated to be a derivative of Tareshar or 
TArakoshar, there having been a shrine of Mahiideo Tarakosvara there from time 
immemorial. There are two divisions of Tari, one Tdri baz'ir, and the other 
'i'avi village. The latter is stated to have been founded by Bhagel Sdh, a 
Bi.seu Rajput, 200 years ago. Fifty years after this, one Kdzl Zahur Muhammad, 
the dmil of the Dahli emperor, built a fort here, and founded the bazar apart 
from the village. It oontaina few temples, among them that of Mahddoo 
(Tarakeshar), three mosques, and one imdmhdrd. There are markets held every 
Sunday, 'Tuesday, and Thursday, at which corn, country cloths, cotton, and 
string are bought and sold. Sugar is manufactured in some quantity,, 
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Ahii's, 41. 

Aiu-i- Akharl, 3, 164. 

Ajaib Sinh, 121. 

Ajgai’a, village, ISO. 

AkiislimukUia, 57. 

Akbai’i 105. 

Ali-utl-din, 134. 

Alakbiii'miia, 57, 

Aliaufttiona. 80 . 

’Aliimgar, 120. 

Allahabad, trent.V of, 108. 

Alluvial and diluvial action of the Ganges, 10, 
Auancl Gajapnti Raj, Mabfirdjn, 86. 

Animals, wild, 22 domestic, ibid. 
Arohmology, 47. 

Area o£ the distnot, 2, 69. 

Asia, village, 120. 

Atliaaou, piirganali, 120. 

A tilH Onsdina, 50. 

AugUara, 57. 

Aurangaeb, 105, 134, 136. 
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Bdbar, 104. 

Bfiliatpur, village, 120. • 

Bahui'l, village, 120. 

Bairdgla, 51. 

Bain HajpOts, 39. 

BaUariyi Kiind, 135. 

Baluii Sardi, village, 121 . 

Balwant Sinh, Kdjd, 39, 71, 82, 106, 102. 
Banar, Hdjd, 36, 29, 52, 103, 128. 

Bonids, 40. 

Bdpii Peva Sdsln, paudit, 135. 

Baraguon, village, i21. 

Borah, parganah, 122. 

BnreU, Major, 111. 

Barhaul, parganah, 121. 

Barifir Sinh, 121, 100. 

Baani, villngo, 122, 

Beanies, Mr., 30. 

Bela indigo factory, 88, _ 

Benares, legendary origin of, 100 ^ mention of 
in earlier Sanskrit writings, %bid ; tahsil, 
123 : City, 126 : treaty of, 106 
Benares, rdjdB of, 81, 1 16 : uiahdrd]fi of, 84. 
Bluvgat or Sant sect, 68. 


Bhagdant Rai Dikahit, 36, 

Bhnrs, 43, 102, 

Bliattoji Dikahit, 03. 

Bhrtgbanai EdjpQts, 39. 

Bbuinlid.rs, .34, 36. 

Bikram Sfih, 160. 

Birakts, 51. 

Birds, 22 

Biaen Rajputs, 40. 

Eislian Chand, Rai, SI. 

Boundaries uf the district, 2, 
Bidhnians, 31, 34, 

BrShnioism, enrolment into, 48. 
Brdhmo.s, 48. 

Brasa-ware, 144. 

Bridges, 1 8, 141. 

Brooke, Mr. Angustua, 66. 
Bnehnmmn, Mr , 43. 

Buddhist remains at Benares, 134 : 

at Sdvndth, 164, 

Building materials, 27. 
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Chait Sinh, 72, 83, 100, 107, 162. 
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Cherry, 'Mr., 107. 

CherCiB', 43. 

Chester, Mr., 78, 79, 126, 164. 
.Cholapur, village, 161, 

Cholera, 99. 
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Civil lines, buildings in the, 141. 
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Climate, 20. 

Clothing, 47. 

Cockburn, Dr 99. 

College, Government, 66, 140. 
Colvin, Mr Elliot, 79. 
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Cornwallis, Lord, CS. 
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Dcandfs, B6. 

Di'mdupiir, village, ISl. 

Dfira ShiUoh, 1U5. 

belint Aiuanfit, pargunall, 162. 

Deyotees, 44. 

Dhaiiralirli, yillage, IBS. 

Dlius, pargaria!), 104. 

IDikshit BhuinUdrB, 36. 

Distances, table of, so. 

Ill wan Misr, 35. 

Dodgson, Major, 113. 

Domaii non, 38, 108, IBI. 

Ilnuni, village, 163. 

Dimcttu, Mr. Jonathan, S6, 71, 72, 73, 160, 
164, 1 66. 

E. 

ILlliot, Sir H., 32, 3,0, 184. 

Rmigi'nlion, 46. 

Hucnmpiiig grounds, 19. 

Bxciae, »6, 

Expenditure of district, 95. 

F. 

li’ft-Ilian, 103, 164. 

Fairs, 91, 146: Bharat Milup Fair, 147: 

Uurhwu Mangal Fair, 146. 

Family Domalas, 163. 

Fnniinoa, sO. 

Itori'iss, 19. 

Fovor, 09. 

Fieonl history, 70. 

Fish and fisliing, 23. 

Food, 47. 

Forests, o. 

Fowke, Mr., 107. 

ITrancis, Mr., 107, 

Fuller, Mr. J. B„ 89. 

Q. 

Gildlmi, river, 14. 

Galnu'ivi'ir Hfijpiits, 40 : dynasty of, 103. 
Gliiapati Anaiid lidj, liaja, 86. 

Gangiipur, talisil, 164. 

Ganges, river, lO : bridge, 1S8. 

Gnnjlmkslus, 59. 

Gan’inm Bhuiuli&rs, 36. 

Gautam Bujputs, 40. 

Geology, IB. 

GbSta, sacred, 139. 

Ghazipur, collcctorato tormed, 77, 

Goltal Chnnd, pandit, lie. 

Gordon, Colonel, 109. 

Gosain Brindahan, 60. 

Gosain Gokul or Gokulasth, 60. 

Govuidaln'ihia, GO. 

Graham, Mr. 107. 

Grierson, Mr. G- A.., Gl. 

Griffith, Mr. R T. H., 65. 

Growse, Mr. F. S., 63. 


Gubbins, Mr., 109. 

Guise, Captain, 113. 

Gnlttb Kunwar, 89, 159, 160. 

Gumti, river, 1 3, 

Gupta, rajiis, 103. 

Gyanbapi, masjid, 136. 

H. 

H-aMtations, 47. 

Haidar 'Ah', 107. 

Hall, Hr., ion, 101. 

Harichandis, 63. 

Hustings, Waticil, lOG, 107. 

I Icights, 8. 

Hindu castes, 32. 

History, 99. 

Iloernlo, Dr., 62. 

IFospital, Prince of Wales’s, 139. 
House-lax towns, 96. 

Humiiyun, in.i. 

Hiven Thanng, 103, 161, 166. 

I. 

Iiicoinc-ta.x, 06. 

Iiifnntickle 09. 

Iiilirmities, .30. 
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IrriRatiou, 24. 

Isbri Prasiid Narniii Sinh, Maharaja, 84. 

J. 

Jai Ohnnd, 104. 

Jal Sinh, RAjil, 106, 130. 

Jail, 69. 

Jains, 49, 60. 

Jalliupur, pnrgaimli, 164; village, 166. 
.Tnugiuns, 58. 

J.aunpur district formed, 77, 

Jenkiiison, Mr. ID. G., 1 16. 

Jllfls, 16. 

.Togis, 60. 

.Tokris, 58. 

Judicial statistics, 98. 

Kabir, 62, 03. 

Kabirpinithi9,'62. 

Kaitbf, village, 166. 

Kaniilut TawuHkh, 104, 

Kamkliwlib, 143. 

Kanauj, rajas of, 103. 

Kfi,iiobaliyo.s, 69. 

Kara Liifgfs, 67. 

Karans, 69. 

Karmuasa, river, 1.3. 

Ktiahi liahastjn, iQO. 

Knswdr Kajd, IBS. 

Ka.sw&r Sai kSr, parganali, 1 65. 
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Knteliai!, parganah, l6S. 

Kaye, Sir John, quoted, 110, 112, IIB. 
Khiijnrf, Tillage, IBO. 

Khwiija Jalidn, 104. 

Eftlm Mlar, 81 , 

Kittoe, Major, nii, 141, 166. 

Kol Asia, pargamih, 160. 

Kripfi Nfttii, 121 , 160. 

Ksliatrla, 31. 

L. 

Lakes, 14. 

Laud revenue, 3. 

Laiigungo, 01. 

Lending fnniilic.'!, 81. 

License tax, 90. 

Lind, Mr., 109. 

Literary Booieties, 64, 143. 

Idtcrnture, 62 , 

Local rates, 05. 

Lohta, taluka, 1B6 i village, iliid, 

M. 

Maennlay, quoted, 129. 

MndlMivfs, 54 , 

Mi'idhn Dda ka Dcolirft, 136 . 

Maliip Narain, Rfijd, 7l, 72, 83, 106, 107. 
MahwllrS, pargnnali, 168. 

Mnjhwar, pragntinh, 167. 

Mill! Mandir ohsorvafcory, 136. 

Manifir Sink, 100. 

Manslt Rdni, 39, 81, 82, 105. 
Manulaoturoa, 88, 148. 

Markote, 91. 

Matrnnjan Sink, 81. 

Mawai, parganak, 167. 

MeaBure.S| 94. 

Medical ekarges, 98. 

Meteorology, 21 . 

Military force, 7. 

Mfr Mukammad, 160. 

Mirza MurSd, village, 157. 

Mirzilpur collcotoratB formed, 77 
Money-lending, 94. 

Morison, Col,, 107. 

Mughal SarSi, village, 167, 

Mit/iallas, ISO. 

Muhammad Okori, 184, 148. 
Mnh.'imruadan invasion ,103. 
Muhammadans, 46. 

Muir, Mr. ,lohn, 66. 

Municipality, 96, 145. 

Mutiny, 108 . 

N. 

Naki Klifin, 168. 

Nagfi.s, 62, 66, 00. 

Kagbansf Hajpfits, 39, 

Kagojf Bhatt, 63. 

Makhis, 6g. 


Ndnak Rknh, 69. 

Nanakskahia, 49, 59. 

Ndnd, river, 13. 

Niirwan, pargannk, 1 58. 

Naukntpur, villnge, 16S. 

Navigation, 16. 

Neave, Mr., 78. 

Newspapers, 64. 
kirmalas, 60 . 

0 . 

Ooeupalions, 46. 

Oldham, Dr., 13, 43, 

Olpherts, Capt., 109, 113. 

P. 

Pahulia Sikk.s, 48. 

Panehkosi pilgrimage, 147. 

Puudraka, parganak, 169. 

Paramhnns sect, 68. 

Phdlpur, 169. 

I’hyaicnl features, 7, 

Pindrnh, 160. 

Pirbim Narain Sink, Kunwar, 84. 
Police, 68. 

Police juriadictiim, S. 

Ponsonby, Brigadier, 108, 

Population, 3, 27. 

Porter, Mr, F. W., 81, 8S. 

Post office, 68. 

Prices, 93 

Orinsep, Mr., 127, 128. 
Printing-presses, 64. 

Public instruction, 66, 

R. 

Eagkubnnsi EajpiitB, 38. 
Baiddspautkis, 63. 

Raikes, Mr., 196, 160, 

Railway, 16. 

Rainfall, 21. 

Rfiighat fort, 136. 

Bfijputs, 37. 

Udikupur, pargannli, 160. 
RdmSnandis, 61. 

Rnmdnujis, 62. 

Ramgarh, Tillage, I6I. 

Bfimnagar, town, 161 ! attack on, 107. 
Bdmrdis, 69. 

Ran jit Sink, 137. 

Bao Deo Narain Sink, 116. 

Receipts of district, 96. 

Registration, 96. 

Reid, Mr H. Stewart, 72. 

Religion, 49. 

Rent, 69. 

Rest-houses, 19. 

Raveuue, 69, 80. 

Rivers, 9. 
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Bonds, 16. 

Kolchars, 57. 

Buatam 'All, 62, 106. 

s. 

Sa’adat, Khan, 106. 

SadbaTiB. 64. 

Badnfipanthla, 64. 

Safdat Jang, 10a. 

SaiYtt aecta, 66. 

SakaldShil, town, 1C3. 

SakhibliSo sect, 61. 

Salcyn Mani, loa. 

BamWiu Nurain Shili, Rajn, 81. 

Sanitary statiatios, 98, 

Sanyogis, 60. 

Saiaia, 141. 

Bdrnatl), 164. 

SarwaiiS or Sarjupdri Brdhmans, 34. 
Sayyid linjiv Ahmad, 167. 

Sayyidi'iiid. bfizar, 167. 

Soarcities, 26. 

Schools, 67. 

Sh6h .Tahdii, 106, 160. 

Shdittn sects, 68. 

ShankariohArya, 86. 

Sher Shah, 38. 104. 

Bheri'ing, Key, M. A., 32, 39, 127, 123, 129. 
Shiupur, parganah, 108 : town, «4W. 
Shiwapur, Tillage, 108. 

Shnja’-ud-dnula, 160. 

Sighra, 168, 

Sifcraul, 169, 

SItal Ptasfid TiwSrl, pandit, 62. 

Sindhora, Tillage, 169. 

Siya Prdsad, Uajd, 38, 66, ISO. 

Sraali-pox, 99. 

Suila, 9. 

Soin's, 43, 102. 

Spottiswoode, Colonel, 112. 

Stamps, 96. 

Sudras, 31. 

Sultilnlpur, "parganah, 169 i village, 170, 
Sural Sinh, sardar, 11 5, 

Sutharashahis, 50. 

T. 

Tanks, sacred, 139. 

Tari, Tillage, 170. 

Taunton, Mr. J. J., 78. 

Taylor, Mr., 109, 110, 

Telegraph, 68. 


Temperature, 21. 

Temples ot Biglicslnrar, 137 : of Bhairondth, 
ISSj of Annapurna, ibidi of Adi-Blshesh- 
war, ibid ; of Diifgn, ibid. 

Tenures, proprietary, 86 ; revenue-free, 87 s 
cultivating, ibid, 
niariia, 44. 

Tliihaut, lir. G., 06 
Thomaa, Mr, 10., 106. 

Thomason, Mr., 141. 

Towns and villages, 40. 

Town-Hall, 140. 

Trade, 89, 144. 

Trees, 23, 

Treshiini, Mr., 88, 

Troves, Mr., 73. 

Tucker, Mr , 109. 

Tulsi Das, 63. 

u. 

ndasefe, 69. 

TIdit Hnrain, EnjS, 84. 

Uiispecifled castes, 4 1. 

Urdhbdhus, 67. 

V. 

Vaooiiiation, 99. 

Vaishnavas, 49 . 

Valley, Mr. M., 78. 

Fnnio, term oxplaiiiod, 31. 

Vijiar&m Hfijd, 86. 

Vijiarfim Uuj, Rajfi, 86. 

VijiarAm Gajapati BUj, AIahir 4 J 4 , a*. 

w. 

Wages, 91. 

Wiimia nr BSmls, 69. 

Waste lands, 0. m 
W ater-supply of Bonarea city, 142, 

Walson, Oaptaii), 109. 

Wiizir ’All, 107. 

Weber, profcaaor, 02. 

Weights, 94. 

Wells, Boored, 139. 

Wilford, Oiiptaiu, n6. 

Wllliains, Mr. J. W., 44. 

Wilson, Mr., 60, 61, 62, 63. 

Wylly, Mr., 16O. 

Y. 

Yogis, 60. 




